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MARTYRS. 


JOHN HUSS. 


‘‘'TELL me more about martyrs,” said William to his 
mother, as he took his seat by her one evening not long 
after she had told him of the Hebrew mother and her 
seven sons. | 

JT have,” replied his mother, “‘ been reading. again. 
the history of John Huss on purpose that I might relate. 
it to you, for I think the more we know of the good and 
great men who have lived and died for what they con- 
sidered truth, the more we love truth, and the more wil- 
ling are we to suffer for it, if needs be.” 

‘¢ Who was John Huss, mother ?” 

‘¢ He was one of the first of the reformers.” 

‘© Were not Luther and Calvin reformers, mother ?” 

“ Yes, it was from the life and writings of Luther that 
is dated what we call the Reformation.” 
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‘Will you tell me, mother, just what you mean by a 
reformer ?” . 

‘© To reform,” replied his mother, “is to correet what 
is wrong, and any one who tries to correct any great 
public wrong may be called a reformer. Luther bold- 
ly and successfully opposed the abuses of the Romish 
Church, so the Reformation is mainly attributed to him ; 
he protested against the absurd doctrines and wicked 
doings of the Catholic Church at that time, so his follow- 
ers were called protestants. The truth is however that 
the seeds of the Reformation were sown long before 
Luther appeared. Wycliffe in England, Huss in Bohe- 
mia, Gerson in France, Arnold of Brescia, and others, 
commenced the work of reform in the Christian Church 
a century before Luther appeared. Bnt I have promised 
to tell you the beautiful story of the life and death of 
John Huss. A few words however I must say about the 
state of the Church at the time he lived. ‘The Catholic 
Church was divided against itself. The French and 
Italians each one insisted upon the right of choosing a 
pope ; so the French cardinals chose one pope and the 
Italian cardinals another, so that at that time, instead of 
one pope they had two. Now as the decisions of the 
great head of the Church were considered infallible, 
there was something very ridiculous in the thought of two 
popes reigning at the same time. At last the Christian 
world was in such confusion in consequence of this ab- 
surdity that the two churches, the French and Italian, 
held a grand council and deposed both the popes and 
elected another pope ; but the reigning popes would not 
submit; they chose to think they were divinely commis- 
sioned, and each one called himself the pope, and held 
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his court accordingly ; and of course issued bulls, and 
granted pardons and played the pope : so now there were 
three popes instead of two. Both of these popes used 
what power he had for selfish and wicked purposes, and 
thinking men began to doubt whether either of them was 
the infallible representative of the perfect and holy Being 
whose servant and vicegerent he pretended to be. Some 
who were able to read the Scriptures, for they were not 
then translated into any modern language, began to read 
them for themselves; others looked into their own 
minds to find what was plainly written there and com- 
pare what was called religion with the law which they 
found imprinted on their own hearts; in short men be- 
gan to use their own reason, that dangerous enemy to a 
selfish and bigoted church. 

This gives you some imperfect idea of the state of the 
so called Christian world, and the church, which perse- 
cuted and at last murdered John Huss. It was in Bohe- 
mia under the reign of Charles fourth, in the year 1373, 
that John Huss was born, in a small town called Hussineth, 
from which place he took his name. His parents, it is, 
said, were poor peasants, which of course means people 
who labored with their hands, but they resolved to give 
their son what was better than riches, a good education, 
knowing that come what would to him, sound knowledge 
would be a blessing to him. 

Huss finished his preparatory studies at Praschalitz, a 
town near his birthplace. Before this time he lost his 
father, and the charge of this great and good man was 
left to his mother. Well was it for mankind that his 
mother was true to the highest interests of her son: she 
left her little home to go herself with her noble boy to 
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Prague where he was to obtain his degree. And the 
history relates that on the journey thither she took a cake 
and a goose with her asa present to the rector of the 
university. On the way the goose, which was alive, 
escaped, and the poor widow was so much grieved at the 
loss that she thought it‘was a sign of evil to her and her 
son, and she stopped on her journey and prayed to God 
for a blessing on her poor orphan boy, and then went on 
her journey dejected and fearful. 

It seems to me thatI can see this poor mother with her 
son the pride and joy of her soul, on her lonely journey, 
kneeling by the roadside, under the shadow of some of 
the glorious mountains of their native country, pouring 
forth a prayer of anxious and humble trust to Him who 


seeth all things and who heareth the faintest accents of ~ 


the heart, and to whose omniscient eye the holy life and 
the cruel death of the heroic boy were present. 

Not much seems to be known of the youthful days of 
Huss. He was remarkable for his fervent piety and a lofty 
enthusiasm which was prophetic of his future character. 
One anecdote is related of him which pleased me much. 

One winter evening he had been sitting by the fire 
reading of the martyrdom of St. Laurence, and _ his 
imagination was so much excited by the narration that he 
thrust his hand into the flames. One of his fellow 
students who was sitting by him, pulled his hand out of 
the fire, and asked him what he put it there for, and what 
tempted him to do such a thing; he replied, ‘1 was only 
trying how much of the tortures of this holy man I might 
be able to endure.” 

All accounts of Huss represent him as remarkable for 
modesty, for exemplary morality, for a self-denying and 
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irreproachable life. He was an acute and eloquent 
reasoner, and possessed a great power over language ; 
but it is said his pale and melancholy countenance, his 
gentleness, his affability to all, even the most insignificant 
persons, persuaded more than the greatest eloquence. 
Huss made rapid progress in his studies; in due time he 
took orders, or as we express it, entered the ministry, and 
became celebrated for his learning and talents. His 
good reputation reached the ears of the queen Sophia, 
the wife of king Wenceslaus, who had succeeded his 
father, king Charles, and she selected Huss for her con- 
fessor. Huss made many powerful friends through his 
own merit and the power of the queen. He preac 

in the chapel of Bethlehem. This was in the year 1404; 
he was now just thirty-one ‘years of age, and from this 
time began his true celebrity. RB. L. F. 


[To be continued.] 


THE DO-NOTHINGS. 


To all my very large and widely spread family—to all my re- 
Jatives in the most remote degree who may partake of my 
infirmity, this letter is addressed. 


I Betone to the family of Faineants (Do-nothings) ; a 
fact which I reached the age of fifteen without even sus- 
pecting. I thought I did a great deal ; at any rate, I was 
always tired and exhausted. Buta school examination 
approached, and my confidence in myself, like the gas 
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from an ill-made balloon, oozed away, and nothing was 
left but gauze and tatters. I encouraged myself by re- 
collecting that I had generally gone to recitation, that I 
had sometimes answered a question correctly, that I had 


not been absent from school very often; and I should | 


perhaps have succeeded in lulling the voice of conscience, 
had not a striking dream revealed to me my real self, 
and made of me a new being. 

Dreams are one of the modes in which a Divine Provi- 
dence admonishes. That low whisper of truth which we 
stun and drown in the day, makes itself heard at night, 
when the will is dormant, and paints terrible characters 
on the wall of our fancy. - 

I dreamed I was in the kingdom of the shades. There 
sat the three judges whom. nought can escape. Before 
them were the culprits, who, strange to say, were all 
young, and many of them my schoolmates. The walls 
of the apartment, also, oddly enough, had the appearance 
of my old school-room. ‘They were covered with draw- 
ings, and with designs after the manner of Retsch. 

On the wall behind the judges was sketched a group of 
girls of sixteen, in careless, indolent attitudes, just glan- 
cing at some diagrams. Each of these diagrams illus- 
trated some department of study. In one I discerned 
triangles and circles; in another, outlines of land and 
sea; in one were rocks and fossil animals, spoils of a 
former age; in another, I saw elephants, whales, and a 
confused heap of the -wonders of the animal kingdom. 
In another was an infinite variety of plants. All, to be 
sure, were on a very small scale, and small they appear- 
ed to the eyes of these young ladies, for they scarcely 
deigned to glance at them. 
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But on another part of the same wall was a very dif- 
ferent picture. The same young ladies, now ten years 
older, were looking back with wistful glances at these 
diagrams, which loomed up and filled the whole vision. 
Some of these ladies were not alone ; but were surround- 
ed by vain and frivolous associates. One, by chance, 
had fallen in with a more cultivated companion, but she 
seemed terribly at a loss what to say, or how to listen 
with a good grace. Those who were alone appeared to 
be heartily tired of themselves; their little stream of 
natural thought soon ran dry, and there was no fountain 
whence to fill it. 

The wall on the left of Rhadamanthus was covered 
with sketches of these same girls in after life. One was 
contending with a troop of noisy boys, each armed with 
a Latin Grammar, or Viri Rome. The spirit appeared 
to be good in the boys, but the heads were thick. 
“‘ Mother,” cried one, “ what is the logical predicate ?” 
‘* Mother, what is the future participle passive of proficis- 
cor 2” ‘Mother I got a mark to-day; you told me 
wrong,” screamed a third. The poor mother, stunned 
and confused, stammered, with a sigh, that ‘“‘ she had 
forgotten all her Latin;” she never was a good Latin 
scholar, but she always “ got along.” 

Here was a poor aunt, the victim of a younger troop 
of tyrants; for children have keen eyes; they soon take 
the depth of shallow waters. One teazed to know ‘“ how 
long before the Deluge, Troy was burnt ?”? Another asked 
‘in what part of Greece, was Rome?” A third inquired 
the French for a goose-cap. Another had her entirely 
at a stand, as to whether odd and even numbers 
added would make an odd or an even number; while 
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one little fellow fresh from the primer, was making up 
his mouth to ask her to spell Aisle, the path in a church. 
On this whole wall was nothing but disorder,—incompe- 
tency,—fruitless regret. 

But on the opposite wall were portrayed the active, 
yet peaceful lives of those who had prepared themselves 
for life. Here were the blessed homes, where the mo- 
ther, instead of grasping the reins of authority now and 
then with an unsteady hand, sits in the centre, and all 
moves round her harmonious, because she is so great; 
while she returns the caresses of the infant, she sets one 
little head right in the intricacies of Latin, and makes a 
dark problem lucid to another. There also were those 
most sought for—whom the wisest wished to converse 
with—whom all loved and admired. There was the 
favorite aunt welcomed with shouts of joy, because she 
had always something to tell; and why ?—the chambers 
of her brain were not empty. That harvest she began 
to garner early. 

But I must not delay so long over the mere walls. 
The shades advanced up the centre of the room to the 
throne of the judges. Here a book was given to each, 
from which she was obliged to read aloud. In it were 
recorded all her thoughts and deeds. Some of the leaves 
were of gold, and the lines written in characters of light. 
Others were of thinnest gauze. I observed that no 
book had all its leaves of gold, nor was there one which 
was all vanity. If there was gold enough to redeem the 
emptiness, the soul passed to the right; otherwise, it 
passed to the left among those, who, by ages of effort, gain 
for themselves that temper of mind, which a few years 
of active effort would have won for them on earth. 
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The first shade which approached Minos received from 
him an immense volume, at which she seemed not at all 
surprised, for it was very evident that she had a very 
comfortable opinion of her own deserts. She opened 
it and, as she was commanded, began to read aloud. 

“‘Item—Quarter of an hour getting seated in my 
desk. 

Item—Looked at the sum and thought it difficult. 

Item—Filled my bottle. 

Item—Washed my slate. 

Item—Tried the sum and could not do it. Thought 
it was the fault of my pencil. 

Item—Sharpened the pencil. 

Item—Had the sum explained. Ciphering hour was 
over, and I forgot the sum before the next day. — 

Item—Looked at my Latin lesson; thought it hard ; 
asked a friend to learn it with me. She said she would 
in a few minutes. The few minutes proved to be a quar- 
ter of an hour, during which I acquired from my other 
neighbor considerable information concerning—nothing. 

Item—Studied the Latin till I was’ called to recite 
Poetry. 
~ Item—tTried to say Poetry, and knew it, but could not 
remember the first word ; remembered, however, that I 
had brought an excuse. Went back to my seat and found 
my friend had finished her Latin, and begun her Astrono- 
my. ‘Thought I would study Astronomy too, and let the 
Latin go. ‘Thought there was not time for both. 

Item—Found I did not know which way the earth mo- 
ved, because I had missed the last two lessons. Forgot- 
ten what an ellipse is; no wonder—it is a year since I 
studied Geometry. Learnt all the lesson wrong thinking 
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a tangent wasa diameter. Got into a great puzzle about 
the moon’s motion, and could not recite nor understand a 
word the teacher said. After Astronomy, began to dust 
out my desk and put itin order. Teacher asked why I did 
not write exercises? Said I thought there was so little 
time it was not worth while ; was putting my desk in or- 
der, and new covering my books. Had to begin my ex- 
ercises ; got puzzled at the first word ; never can remem- 
ber whether the French for horses is cheveux or chevauz. 
My dictionary has no English part. Borrowed one from 
a girl three rows back. Looked ever so long for Horses 
in the French part—asked my neighbor, I had just found 
it when the bell rang for dismissal.” 

Sir, said the reader as she finished the page, this can- 
not be my book. 

Pardon me, madam, he replied—as in the other world 
by means of light the features of the face are made to 
engrave themselves even to the minutest wrinkle, so in 
this does the life write itself down without a possibility of 
error. But, expostulated she, I studied hard sometimes— 
I used to be tired and long for rest. Madam, said he, all 
your gains whether of heart or intellect are recorded in 
that book. 

She turned the leaves—and it was as when the poor 
African turns heaps and heaps of barren sand for the 
precious grains which reward his toil. 

Much crest-fallen, the damsel retired to the left, fortu- 
nate in that she had an eternity to redeem those wasted 
hours. 

Almost before she disappeared the next comer took her 
place. She had restlessly pushed forward, and had 
elbowed away those before her, who had yielded in the 
hope of being sooner rid of her. 
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She received her book with great unconcern, and I 
believe would never have had perseverance to read it 
through but for Minos’ severe command. At this she 
became serious, and read— 

Found my slate—could not find my Arithmetic— 
somebody must have taken it—Remember I have left it 
at home— | 

Item—Borrowed another book. 

Item—Borrowed a sponge. 

Item—Borrowed a slate-pencil and lost it. 

Item—Went again to borrow another. 

Item—Forgot where I was ciphering, and went to ask 
the teacher—Meanwhile slate fell down—What a-noisy 
slate. ¢ 

Item—Felt cold and went to sit by the fire. 

Item—Did one sum and part of another. 

Item—Felt too hot and had a headache—Never can 
cipher when I have a headache. ~ 

Item—Went to ask where the Geometry lesson ended. 

Item—Found I had learned the wrong lesson, and 
missed the recitation. 

Item—Went to ask where the Latin lesson began. 

Item— Went again to ask S. to learn it with me. 

Item—Went down stairs for some water—Lost half 
the recitation in Latin while I was gone. _ 





The third damsel read in this manner :—Got up late 
in the morning and in bad humor—Had to breakfast 
alone, which I hate—Dawdled over my breakfast in 
hopes sister would come down—Heard the clock strike 
nine and remembered I had a French lesson to learn be- 
fore school. Item—Lost a quarter of an hour finding 
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my India-rubbers and umbrella—Reached school just as 
ciphering hour was over—Found I had forgotten my 
French book—could not borrow one all over school. 
Read my Geology not very carefully because I thought 
I should not stay to say it—Did stay to say it, and was 
terribly mortified to know nothing at all about it—Heard 
Geography read, thinking all the time about the Polka— 
could not answer a question—Never could learn from 
hearing any body else read—Tried my Latin exercises— 
Don’t believe they do me a bit of good—Never could 
learn from writing and grubbing in a Grammar. 

A fourth read thus :—Got puzzled about Decimals just 
as I was finishing them—Don’t see the use of decimals— 
Had to go back to Discount—Had not done Discount for 
a month—Had forgotten all about it—Never shall under- 
stand the difference between interest and discount— 
Went back to Compound Multiplication—Never can re- 
member the tables—Why can’t all the world use Federal 
Money--Put back to Fractions—Never could see the 
difference between 5-11 and 11-5—Was put back to 
Long Division—Forgotten how to manage a division 
larger than nine—Had to do the sum of the snail who 
climbed up one foot by day, and fell back two by night. 

Item—Began my Latin lesson—looked dreadful hard— 
Put it off till I should feel less tireda—DLooked at Arnott, 
thought it worse, read it once but did not understand it— 
Learned my French all but looking out the words— 
Learned to construe the first sentence in Latin—Studied 
the Arnott a little more—thought I would rather learn it 
after recess—began the lessons for day after tomorrow— 
Wrote a copy for Saturday. 


“~ 
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To judge from the amount of her recorded conver- 
sation, the next comer must have been the most enter- 
taining of companions, or her neighbors were much 
to be pitied ; yet from the specimens she read I could 
not think much of her choice of topics. The latest pat- 
tern for rug-work ; the last new purse; new uniform ; 
new fashion, or new engagement; interspersed with 
much minor gossip. 

Some seemed to have a singular difficulty in keeping 
up their hair, and sometimes they required the aid of one, 
nay two, three or more friends to subdue some stubborn 
braid or some unruly curl, or bow. ‘Then there was a 
formal introduction to each new locket, bracelet, or. 
breast-pin; nay, ribbons and cuffs sometimes stood on 
ceremony and strutted their little hour. 

Some relieved the monotony of gritting slate-pencils 
by sharpening lead-pencils. Occasionally they wrung 
the neck of a quill, or upset an inkstand, and then what 
an extraordinary outbreak of sympathy from all who 
were near the scene of the disaster! what a voluntary 
contribution of paper and sponges! what a heroic sacri- 
fice of frocks, aprons and fingers ! 

Some were afflicted with an incessant thirst. I am 
persuaded that the haymakers under a July sun, and the 
Bedouins of the desert know nothing compared to the 
thirst of these sufferers. And as our forefathers could 
not begin, carry on or end a feast without drinking 
success to their exploits, and joy to their friends, so these 
young ladies could not begin, continue nor close a lesson 
without quenching their thirst. But they drank, not 
success but failure to their lessons, not joy but bitter dis- 
appointment to their friends. 
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A few led a sort of Siamese twin existence ; their 
lives were so bound up in one another, that each one felt 
wounded when called upon to use her separate dowry of 
intelligence. 

Others had a sixth sense which pre-admonished them 
of the bell for dismissal. They fled at it like spirits. when 
the cock crows; nay, I have seen them plume their 
wings to prepare for flight at first scent of morning air. 

Some had an intermitting headache. Others had an un- 
intermitting one, and the fits came on most unfortunately 
for their progress. Headache (I should suppose) must 
have been an epidemic in the region they inhabited, it 
figured so largely in their pages. They considered it an 
all sufficient excuse for standing still and ceasing to live. 
They did not consider that a being who has upwards of 
two. hundred bones in his body and so many delicate 
organs cannot expect all of these to be in a perfectly 
healthy state’ all the time, and that the All-wise disci- 
plines and developes the soul. by means of a weak and 
ailing body. A soul in a robust body insensible to pain 
would be oppressed, as delicate flowers are smothered 
with the rank luxuriance of a tropical forest. 

Some there were who were always sleepy ; but on in- 
quiry theirs was not the slumber of the overtasked fac- 
tory. child who gladly catches sleep standing at the wheel 
she turns, all her waking hours. Some said they should 
have.exerted themselves more had the weather not been 
sohot; others said they should have studied more had it 
not been so cold. Yet all of these came from the same 
country, a climate which has produced the most energetic 
races, and the most distinguished men; which is cold 
enough to rouse the intellect, yet warm eneugh to give 
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some play to the affections and graces of life. Of those 
whose leaves were chiefly golden I shall say but little, 
since my object is to warn. 

Some there were, a few, whose books seemed all of 
gold. Yet near the beginning human frailty had inwo- 
ven a few vain leaves. Some came forward modestly, 
protesting they never could accomplish any thing. These 
Minos with a smile motioned to the side of the blest. 

Some of the leaves were covered with a peculiarly 
warm rosy light. This was an emblem of the love and 
kindness with which the girls had bathed all they had 
met in life. The time, lost as they feared, welcoming 
strangers and relieving the perplexed, was gained ; for 
one of these rosy leaves cancelled two vain ones. 

But I will not tire my dear family, with the particulars 
of this wonderful dream ; its greatest miracle was per- 
haps the change it wrought in me. Like most visions it 
broke off abruptly, and I will follow its example ; cor- 
dially inviting all who read it, to change, as I have done, 
their name and nature. 

ERNESTINE BORN FAINEANTE. 
Cc. 


CHILDREN. 
BY THE HONORABLE MRS. NORTON. 


TurErr innocent faces open hike a book, 
Full of sweet prophecies of coming good ; 

And we, who pore thereon with loving look, 
Read what we most desire, not what we should— 
Even that which suits our own ambition’s mood. 
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The scholar sees distinction promised there— 

The soldier, laurels in the field of blood— 
The merchant, venturous skill and trading fair ; 
None read of broken hope, of failure, of despair. - 


Nor even can a parent's gaze behold 
Defect of nature as a stranger doth 
For these, (with judgment trae, severe and cold,) 
Mark the ungainly step of heavy sloth— 
Coarseness of features, tempers easy wroth ; 
But those with dazzled hearts such errors spy 
(A halo of indulgence circling both :) 
“The plainest child a stranger passes by 
Shows lovely to the sight of some enamored eye. 


The mother looketh from her latticed pane, 
Her children's voices echoing sweet and clear, 

With merry leap and bound her side they gain, 
Offering their wild field-flowers; all are dear, 
Yet still she listens with an absent ear ; 

F or while the strong and lovely round her press, 
A halt uneven step sounds drawing near ; 

And all she leaves that crippled child to bless, 

Holding him to her heart with cherishing caress. 


Want of attraction this love cannot mar ; 
Years of rebellion cannot blot it out; 
The prodigal, returning from afar, 
Still finds a welcome, given with song and shout ; 
The father’s hand, without reproach or doubt, 
Clasps his, who caused them all such bitters fears ; 
The mother’s arms encircle him about; 
That long dark course of alienated years, 
Marked only by a burst of reconciling tears. 


(Manchester Guardian. 
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4&4 TALE TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF MADAME SCHOPENHAUER: 


Fare thee well! my five and thirtieth birth-day, with 
thy hollow-hearted wishes and festive entertairiments, in 
which people pretended to honor me, who cared not 
whether I lived or died. Thank heaven; thou ait past 
and I am at length alone. 

How different it was fifteen years ago! How different 
was my life, how different my feelings. Ah! then the 
earth around me was so rich, and all upon it was so glo- 
rious, so blooming, so beautiful! Since that time, the 
world has lavished on mie far more than I had any right 
to expect from it, though by birth I was oné of the favor- 
ed children of fortune; and it has also left me what I 
value far more than all the rest—my heart, just as it was, 
still preserving in its inmost shrine, with its ancient fidel- 
ity, all the sacred images which adorned my youthful 
years; and among the most brilliant gifts which fortune 
has showered upori me, I have néver once been tempted 
te forget a simple bunch of flowers. 

Ther indeed, I was a frolicsome, almost wild, lad. My 


life was without a care. Sometimes our bold youthful 


spirits carried me and my gay companions almost too far. 

Many a wild prank which rather exceeded the bounds 

of propriety, was executed by us as soon as thought of, 

and many a whimsical jest which injured no oné' serious- 

ly, was perpetrated by our insolence. Still, at bottom, 

we were honest and well disposed; our hearts beat loy- 
VOL. V. ae 
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ally for king and country, and in feeling and purpose we 
were brave youths, pure as gold. 

My room-mate, my special friend, my all in all, was 
named Frederick; he was the son of a poor village 
schoolmaster, and I of a wealthy nobleman, but what was 
that tous? Among brave students like ourselves, wealth 
and rank went for nothing ; what belonged to one, belong- 
ed to all; the rich gave what they had, and the poor 
took what they wanted. There were no words about the 
matter; it was understood as a thing of course among 
-brethren, and brethren we all were, all standing for one, 
and one for all. Ah! it was a precious season. Frede- 
rick was thus drawn towards me, and I was grateful for 
being allowed to assist him. 

Even now, I can see him before me, a beautiful, tall, 
slender youth, with fair locks and charming blue eyes, 
revealing his whole soul and flashing fire, when he was 
contriving some bold scheme and communicating it to us 
with glowing eloquence, while we pledged our words 
to help him. At such times, nothing in life, art or science 
seemed unattainable to us. Frederick’s beautiful enthu- 
siasm always raised our hopes and plans and purposes 
to a higher pitch, and we promised upon our honor to 
spare neither time nor pains in their execution. Eleva- 
ted then by our own rash vows, we fancied that we had 
already attained to whatever was remotely possible, since 
we had had the courage to take it into contemplation. 
Frederick was our pride, our leader; the strong pillar 
which raised and sustained us, the firm band which encir- 
cled and united us all together in concert. True, gentle, 
noble spirit! Istill can see thee with thine inseparable 
companion, the guitar, under thine arm. Thy little songs, 
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the easy effusions of a happy moment, to which thy full- 
toned voice and thine unaffected sensibility lent an inimi- 
table charm, still sound again before my soul. 

One evening, we had been enjoying a high frolic. One 
of our fraternity had been summoned home, and we had 
accompanied him a little way until the mail-coach took 
him up. We were now sitting in the public house, where 
we had given him a farewell treat, and we were drown- 

’ ing our regret at parting from him in a bowl of punch. 
Frederick was giving expression to our sentiments in ver- 
ses which he improvised at the moment, and which we 
set to music in the same expeditious manner and sang in 
full chorus. A loud cry in the street interrupted our 
amusements ; we ran to the window and saw an uncom- 

“monly neat pretty young damsel, indeed more properly, a 
child, at most, not more than fifteen years old, chased by a 
student, who was trying to snatch from her a large bunch 
of flowers which she was carrying in her hand. That 
we should make a rush from the house and form a ring 
round her, was in our excited state, a matter of course. 
Like a frighted bird, she saw herself hemmed in on every 

v side ; but the moment she became aware of my presence 

she dropped her flowers, cried aloud and called me by 
name, ‘‘ My Lord Baron, help me, stand by me, protect 
me.” At the same time, she stretched out her little hands 
towards me with engaging artlessness, and added, half 
» weeping, with eyes full of tears, “ You who were always 

: such a good young gentleman, will not suffer a poor girl 

to be treated so.” : 

Her appeal to me and the soft tones of her entreating 
voice restored me in an instant to sobriety. 1 forbade 
my friends to teaze the poor child any longer. Frede-— 
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rick assisted me in pacifying her, and diverted the atten- 
tion of the party to some other nonsense which occurred 
to him at the moment. 1 threw to the girl her rescued 
nosegay, to which she seemed to attach so much impor- 
tance ; and laughing and singing we returned whence we 
came, while the damsel without once looking behind, ran 
away as fast as her pretty little feet could carry her. 

When I opened my door the next day, I found a beau- 
tiful bunch of flowers fastened on the outside ; as far as 
I could remember, it was composed of just such flowers 
as those | had rescued the day before, and the half for- 
gotten adventure of the preceding evening was again 
vividly present before me. Every morning now brought 
me a similar, silent flower thank-offering ; my curiosity 
was excited by it, and I wished to learn more concerning 
the amiable giver. My hostess, a very worthy burgher 
dame, of whom I made inquiries, told me without reserve 
that the pretty maiden was named Rose—that she was 
the only child of a very skilful gardener, who lived quite 
near my lodgings, and was besides, her own god-daugh- 
ter, and a constant comfort to her. Indeed, she had so 
much to tell that was good and pleasant about Rose and 
her family, that fF wished much to visit them and make 
some little return for the many flower presents which I 
had received. 

Having sat over my book one day until I was quite 
tired, the evening being very inviting, and Frederick, the 
constant companion of my walks, not at home, I went 
over to visit the gardener’s family. The door of the neat 
little home stood open, together with that of a large room 
at the entrance ; I went in without ceremony, and stood 
surprised, I might almost say enraptured, in the midst of 
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a little idyl-scene of still life, which was to me infinitely 
attractive; the old fashioned furniture, polished like a 
looking-glass, upon which not a speck of dust was to be 
seen ; the small obliquely hanging looking-glass, with its 
broad black rim and the house and garden almanac sus- 
pended from it; every thing in the apartment, though so 
simple as almost to border on poverty, still looked in the 
highest degree comfortable, neat, and even ornamental. 
In the centre of the room, on the family table made of 
walnut wood, a parti-colored Tyrolese table-cloth was 
smoothly spread, upon which were arranged small bas- 
kets, filled with flowers and freshly gathered garden ber- 
ries. The snow-white curtains, carefully laid in folds, were 
tied with blue silk bows, so as not to intercept the sun- 
light from the exotics which were placed on the window- 
shelves ; and in the corner stood peacefully side by side, 
two ornamented spinning wheels, for the mother and 
daughter. I thought I recognised that of Rose, by the 
handsome rose-colored ribbands with which the flax was 
entwined. The bees attracted by the rays of the setting sun, 
were humming in and out of the window ; and flaunting © 
butterflies were sailing round, caressing on their course 
the beauteous offspring of foreign climates, which here 
proudly separated from common garden flowers, bloomed 
like princesses in distinguished seclusion from their 
equals. I stood as it were enchanted, and seemed to be 
inhaling heaven’s peace, here visibly diffused as it were 
amid the fragrance of the honeysuckles and sweetbriars, 
which came in from the garden. 

Just then, the gardener entered, a friendly man and still 
active, and with him his wife ; both of them loaded with 
greens of all sorts, which they were about to arrange for 
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the market next day, in clean baskets kept for the pur- 
pose. They both instantly knew me, and called me by 
name, kindly bidding me welcome. The father ex-- 
pressed himself as greatly pleased at having at last an 
opportunity to thank me for the protection I had recently 
afforded to his daughter. ‘* We seldom let our girl go 
out alone,” added the mother, “at least, so late in the 
evening ; but on that day we could not refuse her the 
pleasure of carrying with her own hands a nosegay to 
Mademoiselle Meier, for her wedding day, because she 
had always been so kind to her, and had chatted with her 
through many an evening hour when she had come to 
the garden to buy flowers. There were two pomegra- 
nate blossoms in it, the first of the season, and these 
Rose had been particularly anxious to carry, becausé 
those flowers usually bring good luck to young brides. 

It just then occurred to me, that the pomegranate had 
never been missing in my bouquet. In the mean while 
Rose came running in at the door ; as soon as.she saw me 
she screamed, and let a whole harvest of flowers which. 
she had been carrying in her snow-white apron, drop on 
the floor, whether from terror, or pleasure, or both, I do 
not know. 

Rose and I stooped down to pick up the flowers; the 
father and mother at my request went on with their work, 
sorting the greens, and | sat down by Rose, handing to 
her the flowers, which she tyed in bunches, and help- 
ing her to arrange them in the baskets ; a pleasant occu- 
pation which brought us nearer together. At last Rose 
commenced the most unrestrained childish prattle, which 
amused me extremely. She told me with bewitching 
naivete, that her god-mother, with whom I boarded, was 
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always praising me and my friend for our orderly beha- 
vior, especially me, and had told her a great many times 
‘how good and industrious | was and how kind to the poor ; 
that I was not like the rest, especially ; here Rose 
suddenly stopped and blushed, and blushed again, as if 
frightened at her own words. For one moment, the little 
girl was converted into the timid maiden, but it did not 
last long, and she began to prattle again quite at her ease, 
with the most engaging unconsciousness. Nothing could 
be imagined more lovely and enchanting than Rose at 
such moments. Oh how delighted [ was with this charm-. 
ing flower establishment in all its frugality, but above 
all with her, the prettiest, the loveliest of the roses, 
scarcely half opened ! 

When I took leave, I was obliged to promise her and 
her parents to come again soon. I visited them often and 
always with increased satisfaction, but Rose brought me 
no more morning bouquets ; only when I had stayed away 
longer: than usual, she would nod a merry good morning 
to me at my door, and this was generally followed by a 
right pleasant evening. Playing together like children, 
we gaye to every flower a signification of our own, and 
invented for ourselves a language of flowers. Every 
high colored one signified good fortune, especially the 
pomegranate ; the red rose was the flower of joy, but the 
white that of mourning and severe suffering, and she 
always ayoided giving itto me. In the evening when I 
went home, I must always take with me a sentimentally 
selected bouquet, in which the pomegranate and hundred- 
leafed rose were never absent. — 

My former companions now often missed me from. 
their circle; they began to dodge my steps and jest with 
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me upon the gardener’s daughter. Without my know- 
ledge, one of them allowed himself to cast reflections 
on her reputation, for which Frederick chastised him on 
the spot. Asa recompense, I introduced him to Rose,, 
and we became a triple band. The parents received 
him as if he had in reality been my brother, and was he 
not so in mind and heart? Oh! the happy evenings we 
-passed together in song and music! Delightful season 
of joy and innocence! whither hast thou vanished, and 
what has succeeded in thy room? Gradually, I with- 
drew myself from the intercourse of my former asso- 
ciates ; most of my older acquaintances had taken their 
departure, and I avoided making myself known to the new 
comers, growing more exclusively intimate than ever with 
my friend Frederick. This affair might have decidedly 
influenced my whole life, had not the war which then 
broke out, suddenly called me and my countrymen back 
to our beloved father-land. Again I clasped the hands 
of my old companions with my former affection ; the lit- 
tle alienations which before had separated us were forgot- 
ten when we took up arms, and all of us were united in 
harmony and brotherly love, for the attainment of one 
grand purpose. . 

Innumerable insignificant, but indispensable arrange- 
ments, farewell visits to the professors and appointments 
with my companions, occupied my last day. Frederick, 
drawn by an irresistible impulse to the army, took his 
departure with some companions before me. I promised 
to set out that night, with post-horses, in order to over- 
take them in the morning; for how could I go away 
without a farewell to the joy of my young heart, without 
seeing my Rose once more ? 
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‘The evening had already begun to be dark, when I at 
tength entered the dear familiar room, to which I owed 
so many hours of quiet pure enjoyment. The father 
and mother were sitting pensive and thoughtful at the ta- 
ble, and looked on nre with anxious affection, as on a son 
upon the eve of a long and dangerous pilgrimage. As 
I approached them, they gave me their blessing with 
undisguised emotion. They told me that they should 
‘remember me in their morning and evening prayers, as 
a dear relative, and the mother privately begged me to 
make a short leave-taking. The hearty affection of the 
good people affected me eas ; Rose stood softly weep- 
ing at the window. 

When at last I was obliged to quit her, she gave me one 
more large bouquet, which she had culled for me, of the 
choicest and most splendid flowers. ‘* They are all signs 
of good fortune,” she whispered amid her warm gushing 
tears, ‘* but there is no rose among them.” 

‘Yet, yet, Rose blooms forever in my heart,” I cried, 
pulling off one of the flowers from a luxuriant bush in 
the window by us, and adding it to the others. I then 
pressed the weeping girl to my heart, and sprang away 
into the carriage which was waiting for me—away into 
the wide world, and into a more important tumultuous 
life, which was never more to release me from its hold. 
Tossed by a thousand contending feelings, and moving 
on with the speed of lightning, I passed the night in 
waking dreams. As the sun arose! brought forth Rose’s 
farewell bouquet, which I had carefully preserved in one 
of the side-pockets of the carriage. Alas! it was not 
the flower consecrated to joy, not the symbol of herself, 
the red rose, which met my view. I had broken off a 
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white one, the rose unique, whose snow-white leaves are 
not tinted by the slightest blush. The darkness, the sad- 
ness of our adieus and my own tears had so blinded me, 
that I had committed the ill-omened blunder whose sad 
significance I vainly attempted to evade by arguments 
derived from reason. [ could not divest myself of the 
painful recollection of my mistake, and even to this day 
when I recal it, a cold shuddering runs through me. 

And now a strange world received me ; the universal,’ 
imperative, overpowering call for action, demanded all 
my faculties. I must begin with joyful confidence and 
courageously fulfil whatever God, duty and my own 
heart required. But the. very commencement of this 
stirring life, beautiful as imagination and my own pros- 
perous situation caused it to appear to me, occasioned at 
once an alteration only too perceptible in the long con- 
nexion which had subsisted between me and my friend. 
I was rich and a nobleman; he was poor and of lowly 
birth. As students we had never had time to think of 
this distinction between us; and now the circumstance 
which had seemed too insignificant to deserve remark, 
was the means of sundering us from one another. 

My family had taken care of me, and | soon attained 
to the rank of an officer among the volunteers. Frede- 
rick was, and continued to be, a common soldier. For- 
tune always favored me, and I had credit for bravery, 
when I was perhaps indebted only to a lucky accident for 
affording me the opportunity of distinguishing myself above 
others, who, though unnoticed, had accomplished more 
than I. I rose rapidly from one post of military honor 
to another, and my breast was decorated with different or- 
ders. I was obliged alas! from the beginning, to lose 
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sight of my friend; we never met each other again on 
the field of glory. Born in the territory of a different 
prince, he belonged to a different army; and though I 
often tried to procure intelligence, I never succeeded in 
obtaining the least trace of him. 

It is one of the saddest, and yet most common experi- 
ences of life, that youthful intimacies between men, 
though to the fresh, inexperienced mind they may seem 
formed for eternity, so easily fall off in later years, and 
are even almost necessarily extinguished through rank, 
distance and occupation. At heart, the ancient fidelity 
may still continue, and the old man when reposing after 
life’s working-day is over, feels again his youthful warmth 
and sings, inwardly at least, his “ gaudeamus igitur.” 
When he reviews his old records in his easy chair at the 
fireside, pensively contemplating the names of those 
who were onee united to him in the closest intimacy, and 
seeing the pale traces of their hand-writing; their ima- 
ges, long thrust back by the tumult of life, rise again un- 
bidden before him from the dark depths of oblivion. But 
the man while still continuing in full activity, amid the 
pressure of claims of honor, necessity, and all the count- 
less obligations and crossing interests which constitute 
life, cannot return to the past with such fixedness. Ever 
driven onward, he looks not behind. . 

When the war was over, I was still obliged in compli- 
ance with the wishes of my friends, to pass two years 
abroad, that I might complete my education for the social 
position which | was.to occupy. Enriched with much ex. 
perience and much newly acquired knowledge, I came 
back to my father-land, where family connexions, power- 
ful friends and a large estate had already prepared the 
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way for me to a brilliant eminence, and I saw my own 
honest endeavors for distinction richly rewarded by the 
most honorable recognition of them. I had not indeed 
forgotten my Frederick, but 1 felt no more my old longing 
for his presence ; other purposes and prospeets had dri- 
ven him from my mind. It was no longer essential to. 
my happiness to have him eonstantly near me, though it 
would have added to it, to have known that he was con- 
tented and to have contributed to his comfort. I wrote 
to his commanding officer, with whom I was acquainted ; 
but he had fallen in the struggle, as well as almost all the 
officers in the regiment, which alas! had been nearly an- 
nihilated in one fatal battle. ‘Fhe clergyman of Frede- 
rick’s native village, to whom I next applied by letter, 
knew nothing about his present residence ; and so I was 
at last obliged to lament him as among the many noble 
victims who, nameless and unknown, had offered up 
their lives on the battle field to God and their country. 

I did also sometimes think of my pretty flower girl ; 
but her sweet image had somewhat faded in the hurry 
of the times. As often as I took up my pen to inquire 
after her, an unacknowledged something within, which 
I could not resist, held me back, and indeed I did not 
anxiously try to explain it to myself. I kept silence and 
gradually forgot her. 

At last, after many long years, all my slumbering re- 
collections were suddenly aroused. A journey on busis 
ness carried me direetly by the university where I had 
passed the happy spring-time of my life, and the nearer. 
I drew to the place—the more familiar the mountains and: 
trees appeared to me—the higher and more tumultuously 
beat my heart, and evex more lively and more enchant. 
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ing rose before me the image of those days. My sweet, 
lovely flower-maiden! Ah, I now felt how inexpressibly 
dear she had been to me! Whatever reason and wordly 
wisdom might suggest to the contrary, I could not resist 
the irrepressible desire to behold her again. My own in- 
clination had not brought me here; accident, or rather, 
that higher destiny which directs our lot, had again pla- 
ced me in her neighborhood, and I wished nothing more 
than once again to enjoy the sight of that beautiful flow- 
er which, while yet half veiled in its bud, had formerly 
so enraptured me ; and which now unfolded in full per- 
fection, must appear in all the pure bloom of the expand- 
ed blossom. Yes, I wanted only to see her, and cheer- 
fully to depart again after having renewed the sweet 
image of her loveliness. 

The flowers which at our separation J had received 
from her hand, had long since withered, and even their 
dust, which for a considerable time I had carefully pre- 
served with youthful enthusiasm, had been lost in the 
hurlyburly of war; but I still knew their names, and as 
I came to a city at a few miles distance from the universi- 
ty, I hastened to the most celebrated gardener there, and 
ordered a bunch of flowers precisely similar to those 
which I then received from Rose. The ominous rose 
unique was alone omitted, and the most splendid red rose 
which could be found, inserted in its place. I was as 
pleased as a child at being able to carry back to her, 
after so many fears, her bunch of flowers preserved as 
it were by magic, unwithered. In the pleasure of the 
expected meeting, the time I had passed far away from 
her was entirely overlooked ; every thing seemed to me 
just as it was; I was again what I had been, and my 
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heart danced in my. breast with pleasure. I passed like 
the wind over the space which separated’ me from her. I 
carefully kept the flowers in my hand, thinking only of 
the joy which awaited me; and my busy fancy painted 
in a thousand ways the improved likeness ef Rose, and 
her rapturous alarm when [ should stand before her with 
the well known flowersin my hand. What will she say, 
thought I, what will her good parents say? they both are 
surely still living. Perhaps she is married. The hours 
flew past, I scarcely myself knew how, and even sooner 
than I expected, the beautiful old towers of the city rose 
on my horizon. . 
- ] ordered the pestilion to stop before the door of the 
same public house where F saw her for the first time, 
after the farewell feast. I sprang out of the carriage 
and hastened towards her along the dear well known 
streets. Passing by the promenade which had so often 
been the theatre of the youthful pranks of myself and my 
companions, I now eame in sight of the two stately old 
linden trees, which I had so often admired with her when 
sitting at evening in the garden before her door—and 
now the house, the dear, dear house !—there it stood un- 
changed, with its stone bench in front; all appeared just 
as in old times, save that the door was shut, which it 
never used to be. I pulled the bell; a stranger with a 
sullen countenance opened the door. Without speaking 
a word, I sprang past the unknown person into the room. 
A pale and evidently sick woman, with‘a little infant 
sleeping on her arm, slowly rose from a straw chair, and 
drew towards me to inquire what | wished. 

Good Heavens! It was my Rose, my white rose, my 
rose unique ! 
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She also recognized me after a short stare of wonder. 
She knew me by the bouquet in my hand; fer a deep 
scar which F never thought of on the road, had changed 
my features. A dark hectic blush glowed at sight of me 
on her pale sunken cheek. Confusion, not pleasure, 
spoke from her strangely bright eye. 

I clasped her in my arms and to my breast—her and 
her child ; my heart overflowed witk pity and my eyes 
_ with tears. The flowers whieh I had brought with me 
lay scattered on the floor; it seemed as if the ruins of 
my own and of her departed happiness, mournfully leok- 
ed out of them upon me. Rose made no resistance, but 
she did not return my embrace. In the days of our 
mnocent happiness she often did both. Now she stood 
motionless, the speaking image of sadness. 

At this moment the door opened. A gentlemanlike, 
but apparently much worn man, came in, with a large 
bundle of papers under his arm. He started as he saw 
me; & question seemed to hover on his mournfully treme 
bling lips, but he suppressed it and gazed on me, almost 
distrest, with dreamy eyes. I then recognized him also. 
Lord of Heaven! It was my friend, my Frederick, my 
noble, courageous, high-souled Frederick, for whose lofty 
spirit the world once seemed too narrow ; impoverished 
in hope, crushed in spirit, embittered in feelings, harden-- 
ed‘ by an unspeakably severe fate, of which I afterwards 
with difficulty wrung from him the heart-rending parti- 
culars. 

The whole lovely flower establishment had vanished ; 
all the flowers once so carefully tended by the father 
were gone. He and his faithful help-meet had been re- 
posing for years under the green turf ; that fatal nervous 
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fever which devastated all Germany, swept them both 
away on the same day. Poor Rose was standing alone, 
between the beloved deceased, when Frederick came to 
her with a lame arm, and a medal in his button-hole, the 
only reward of his services and all that he possessed in 
the world save his bare life. On returning from the 
army, he also found his father in the grave ; his village 
 jaid waste, and his little patrimony scattered and vanish- 
ed. My noble friend with brotherly interest took to him- 
self her who was so utterly desolate; but in order to do 
this effectually he offered her his hand. They had now 
been married four years. The house, with the exception 
of the apartment which her parents had formerly occu-. 
pied, was rented out to strangers ; the garden had fallen 
into decay, and a farmer from abroad now cultivated 
cabbages and salad, where once the delight of poor Rose’s 
life had bloomed in the magnificence of floral splendor. 
Every thing which Frederick undertook failed; at 
every movement he was wounded on all sides by the 
million little needle-pricks of fate, under which at length 
the strongest must succumb, because they cannot be re- 
sisted with that bold defiance which invigorates and ex- 
' alts a noble mind under great misfortunes. As a writer 
he labored day and night for his wife and child when— 
ah me! how little do we rich people know of all that the 
poor are obliged to do and suffer, barely to procure from 
day to day a miserable pittance for themselves and their 
families. . | 
“But never to have thought of me, my Frederick, how 
was that possible?” I cried, penetrated with grief. 
‘Did you never once take up your pen to write to. 


me ?”’ 
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“ How eould I know whether I might presume to ven- 
ture ?” answered my deeply depressed friend, in a lan- 
guid tone, with chilling eoldness. 

Oh how deeply those words eut into my seul! They 
were more painful, more heart-rending than the bitterest 
accusation. 

What I attempted, how far I sueceeded in again restor- 
ing to courage and happiness my impoverished friends, 
and in rescuing them from their bitter unmerited fate, } 
shall not here dwell on. When I had accomplished all, 
nothing remained to detain me there. Frederick lived by 
an employment adapted to his present capacity and 
wishes; but my white Rose was gone; peaceful and 
smiling she fell asleep, and was laid to rest by the side 
of her parents. 

Alas, my Rose! how beautifully thy youthful image 
hovers round me at this hour! Many of thy flowers of 
good omen which thou gavest me, lovely one, at our first 
parting, have since unfolded and are unfolding daily, but 
the flower of love and joy, the red rose, is among them 
no more |” | In On 
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“ Moruer,” said little Harry one cold morning in 
winter, ‘do come and see this poor boy sitting upon the 
door-step ; his clothes are all ragged and worn out: he 
is crying, and looks very miserable. May I go and ask 
what ails him 2” 
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Mrs. Neal was always glad to see that her children felt 
for the poor. ‘ Yes, my son,”’ said she, “ go.” 

Harry ran and opened the door. “ Little boy,” said 
he, “ what is the matter? are you sick 2” 

‘“ No,” said the boy, *“* 1 am not sick, but my poor sis- 
ter is sick, and dying; and I have had nothing to eat 
since yesterday.” 

Harry ran into the house; he took all the bread he 
could find in the closet, and a quarter of a dollar of his 
mother’s, which lay upon the table; and was carrying it 
to the boy. His mother, at that moment, came into the 
room. ‘* Why, Harry,” said she, ‘“‘ what are you going 
to do with all that bread, and money of mine ?” 

‘“‘T am going to give it to the boy,” said Harry. 

‘¢ Stop, my child,” said his mother ; “this bread and 
money are not yours.” 

‘“¢ Why, mother,” said Harry, “I thought you liked te 
have me charitable to the poor !” 

‘So I do,” said his mother, “ and if you have anything 
of your own to give, you may go and get it; but it is not 
charity in you, to give away what does not belong to you. 
1 will go and speak to the boy, and see what can be done 
for him.” . 

Mrs. Neal made a great many inquiries of the boy : 
where he lived, and what he had been doing; and finding 
he was very poor and wretched, she determined to go 
home with him. She filled a basket with food for the 
well, and little niceties for the sick child; and started off 
with him. Whenshe came to the house, and opened the 
door of the room, she started back. Never had she wit- 
nessed such poverty. It was a cellar in Broad Street: 
the floor was covered with water, and in ane corner was 
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a ded; and on it was a girl of eleven or twelve years 
old, sick with a fever. The mother had gone out wash- 
ing to earn a few pence to buy something for her chil- 
dren: she had left a girl of seven or eighf years, to take 
care of her sick sister. You have, my dear children, I 
suppose, all of you have, at one time or other, been sick : 
and you know the comfort it was, to have your mother with 
you; you know how she sat and watched you: how 
kindly she fixed and turned the pillow : and if you want- 
ed anything she was there to get it for you; and looked 
upon you so kindly that you were able to take from her 
hand even the bitter medicine the doctor had left for you. 
But this poor sick child had no mother to take care of 
her; there she lay with only her little sister: every noise 
she heard, she started and hoped it was her mother; and 
when she found it was not she, she would cover her face 
with her hands to hide her tears. Mrs. Neal went up to 
the bed and took the burning hand of the child in hers: 
she found she was sinking from exhaustion; she puta 
few drops of arrow-root into her mouth: just then the ~ 
mother returned and brought with hera loaf of bread 
and an orange. Mrs. Neal told the woman not to leave 
home again while her child was sick ; and she would see 
that she was provided with the comforts necessary in 
sickness. When Mrs. Neal returned home she found 
Harry watching for her; he wanted very much to know 
about the boy. She told him how she had found them 
and how poor they were. ‘ And now Harry,” said she, 
‘““tomorrow is your birth-day; and you know I have 
always made you a present; and I had determined this 
year to give you two dollars in money, thinking that you 
might buy something to suit yourself, better than I could 
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suit you; you may do just what you please with the 
money, give it away or spend it upon yourself or keep 
it. You were going to give the poor boy money this 
morning ; I stopped you; for I do not wish you to think 
you are giving charity, when you are giving my money $ 
tomorrow you will have some of your own, and if you 
deny yourself something you want, to buy the poor boy 
a pait of shoes and a cap, you will be doing a charitable 
act.” 

Harry felt very badly ; he found it was easier to give 
away his mother’s money than his own; and there was 
a beautiful green sled at a store near by, which he had 
often looked at with Jonging eyes, and determined that 
whenever he had money enough he would buy it. He 
had a very good sled then, but it was far inferior to the 
one he wanted. Harry’s mother watched him with great 
anxiety. She saw he was very thoughtful; he went to 
bed at night, but could not sleep: at one time he deter- 
mined to give the money to the boy ; and then he thought 
how swiftly the green sled would pass by the other boys; 
and at last fell asleep thinking of the sled. When he 
waked up the next morning it was a fine day; the sun 
shone brightly in at the windows ; there had been a little 
snow, followed by rain, the night before ; it had cleared 
off cold ; and never was there better coasting. 

' Good morning,” said Mrs. Neal to her son as he 
entered the room, “ this is my little boy’s birth-day, and 
here is his mother’s present” : and she put into his hand 
two bright silver-dollars. Harry blushed as he met his 
mother’s eye; as soon as he had eaten his breakfast, he 
went to the store just to look at the green sled; but oh! 
the temptation was too great for him: he bought the sled, 
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paid away his two dollars, and came home drawing it 
after him. Just as he drew it up to his own door, there 
stood the poor boy, with his worn-out shoes and ragged 
straw hat. Harry was a boy of kind and strong feelings ; 
and most bitterly did he regret what he had done; he 
thought how much good the money he had expended up- 
on the sled would have done the poor boy ; how comfort- 
able it would have made him. He felt that if we would 
do good, we must be willing to sacrifice our selfish grati- 
fications ; and he felt too, how much easier it was to feed 
the boy with bread from his mother’s closet, than to give 
him money from his own pocket. 

You will perhaps hear something more of Harry at 
some future time. 0. 


SONG TO THE WATER. 


Wauere does the water spring, gladsome and bright ? 
Here in the leafy grove, 
Babbting in lily and love : 
Born of the sunshine, upleaping to light, 
Waked in its pebbly bed, 
When the still shadows fled, 
Gushing, o’erflowing, down tumbling for flight. 


Where does the water flow? Where glides the rill? 
Now ’neath the forest shade, 
Then inthe grassy glade, 
Dancing as freely as child of the hill 
Bright cascades leaping, 
Silver brooks creeping, ; 
Wearing the mountains and turning the mill. 
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Where does the water dwell, powerful and grand ? 
Here where the ocean foam 
Breaks in its rock-ribbed home, 

Dashing, land-lashing, up-bounding, wrath-spanned ; 
Anon sweetly sleeping 
Soft dimples, o’er creeping 

Like a babe on its mother's breast, soothed by her hand. 


Where smiles the dewdrop the night shadows woo? 
When the young flow’rets dip, 
Leaving each perfumed lip 
Close in the rose’s heart, loving and true ; 
Poised on an emerald shaft, 
Where never sunbeam laughed, 
Deep in the dingle, the beautiful dew. 


Where glows the water pledge, given of old ? 
"Tis dropped down from God’s throne 
Where the shower is gone, 
A chain of pure gems linked with purple and gold ; 
In Eden hues blushing, 
With infinity gushing, 
A line from the book of life, its lore half untold. 


The bright bow of promise, the signet of power, 
The crown of the sky, 
The pathway on high, 
Whence angels bend tous, when darksome clouds lower ; 
Breathing so silently, 
Kindly and truthfully,— 
Oh, their wings for a shield, in the wrath-bearmg hour ! 


Then we'll love the threads lacing our beautiful world, 
Tangling the sunbeams, 
Laughing in glorious gleams; 

The wavelets all dimpled, and spray tresses curled ; . 
The tear on the flower’s breast, 
The gem in the ocean's crest, 

And the Jadder of angels by rains drops impearled. 

BLANCHE, 
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LITTLE LAURA. 


Ir ever there lived a completely happy child it was 
litle Laura. Her sparkling eyes, her little cherry red 
laughing mouth, her charming steps and her merry laugh, 
all told that her heart was brimful of happiness. With 
the exception of one single cloud,—the death of a pet 
kitten,—her life had been as sunny as were her long 
golden curls. Laura’s father had died when she was a 
little baby, and she was the only child of her mother. 
Dearly did her mother love her, and well did [little Laura 
repay that love. It was her greatest pleasure to do all 
that her mother wished ; and when she had learned per- 
fectly her appointed lessons, or had sewed neatly: her 
stint and her mother rewarded her with a ‘‘ Well done, 
little daughter,” little Laura’s heart would jump for joy, 
and climbing up into her lap, she would throw her 
dimpled little arms around her mother’s neck and half 
smother her with kisses. 

Little Laura had two pet canary birds. She called one 
Billy, and the other, Jenny. They knew and loved her, 
for trey had been given to her when she was only three 
years old, and she had always petted them. They were 
so tame that when she opened the cage door they would 
come and perch upon her finger, then they would turn 
their pretty little heads on one side and looking up into 
her face with their bright litle eyes, would chirp as if to 
say “‘] want some sugar, please give me some sugar.” 
Then little Laura would put sugar on her lips and they 
would eat it. It was a great wonder that they didn’t 
try to eat Laura’s lips too, for they looked just like two 
cherries, and you know that birds love cherries dearly. 
When little Laura would be playing with her great wax 
doll, or while she was sewing, she would very often sing 
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some pretty little songs which her mother had taught her, 
but if she were in the same room with her two eanaries 
she would never get through more than the first line with- 
out hearing Billy beginning to sing too at the top of 
his little lungs as if he were determined to show that he 
had a voice as well as his little mistress. 

But the time when little Laura was the happiest was 
when her mother would take her up in her lap and tell 
stories to her as she sometimes would for hours together. 
She would tell her of the little tailor-bird that picks up a 
fallen leaf, and taking a hair or a long blade of grass for 
thread, and using its slender pointed bill as a needle, 
sews the dead leaf on to a growing one to make a nest 
for itself and its little baby birds. And she would tell of 
the nautilus in its beautiful white shell, how it will spread 
out its arms for sails, and be wafted by the wind far over 
the blue ocean. One of little Laura’s favorite stories was 
that of the good elephant which a Hindoo woman had 
told to take care of her little child, which she placed at 
its feet while she went away ; and when some men tried 
to coax the elephant away from the baby by offering 
sweetmeats, it would not go, but waited till the ebild’s 
mother came back. Her mother would often tell her of 
the holy Lord Jesus, the Son of God, how he came down 
to earth, and went about healing the sick and doing 
good, and how once when a little girl, the daughter of 
Jairus, had died, and they were all crying around her 
body, Jesus came and took her by the hand and told her 
to arise, and she arose, and he gave her back alive to 
her friends. 

But a great grief was about to fill little Laura’s heart 
to overflowing. One day her dear mother was taken ill, 
so very ill that the doctor forbade little Laura’s going 
into the room. At first she wept bitterly and begged to 
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be allowed to see her mother if only for one moment, 
but when she was told that it would make her mother 
worse to see her, she ceased to entreat, but went and sat 
down on the floor just outside of the door of her mother’s 
chamber. Day after day she sat there, perfectly still 
and silent. She did not shed any tears, she did not 
speak, she did not even ask how her mother was, for she 
feared to hear that she was worse, but whenever the 
doctor passed her, entering or coming out of her mother’s 
room, she would lift up her mournful eyes into his face, 
as if mutely entreating him to cure hermother. Day by 
day the poor child’s cheeks grew paler, and her eyes be- 
came more sad and heavy, and as the little hands that lay 
so patiently folded in her lap, gradually wasted away, the 
blue veins shewed distinctly through the transparent 
skin. Poor little Laura ! , 

At length one day when the doctor came out of her 
mother’s room he took little Laura up in his arms and, 
kissing her, said, “ Does my little girl want to see her 
mother?”? She did not speak, but she looked into his 
face with such a pleading look that the good doctor has- 
tily placed her on the floor and turned away to hide the 
tears that gathered in his eyes, for he knew that her 
mother must die, and his heart ached for the poor little 
child. Telling little Laura to be very quiet, he opened 
the door and she saw—oh! could it be her mother, so 
pale, so thin? lLaura’s heart seemed to choke her. For 
a moment she could neither breathe nor move, the next, 
she had sprung into the arms opened to receive her, and 
was sobbing on her mother’s bosom. Her mother waited 
until Laura’s sobs gradually grew fainter, and her tears 
flowed less abundantly, and then said, ‘* Does my dear 
little daughter remember how often I have told her of 
Heaven, that happy country where her father has gon 
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and where he is waiting for us? Ina few days I shall 
go there.” 

‘‘Oh mamma, dear mamma,” eried little Laura, burst- 
ing afresh into tears, “don’t go and leave your poor little 
Laura.” 

“My dear child,” replied her mother, ‘I must go, for 
God calls me; but althongh you will not see me, yet I 
shall see you and still wateh over and love you; and in 
a few years, if you are good and ebey and love your 
Heavenly Father as I have taught you, you also will go 
to Heaven, and we shall never more be parted.” 

But it was in vain at first to attempt to check little 
Laura’s tears. She wept in all the agony of a child’s 
first grief; but as days passed by and she saw her mother 
grow each day more feeble, and listened to her repeated 
assurances that they would be parted but for a little while, 
she gradually became resigned. As the time of separa- 
tion drew near, the affection between mother and child 
appeared to become still-more intense. Hour after hour 
would little Laura sit by her mother’s side, fanning her, 
or holding her wasted hand and looking inte her face. 
Many words of affeetionate counsel did her mother speak 
during these hours, words which sank deep into Laura’s 
heart, and which never were forgotten. 

One afternoon her mother had lain a long time with 
her eyes closed as ifshe were asleep. Laura was sitting 
by her bedside holding hey hand. Suddenly the rays of 
the setting sun illuminated the apartment and shed a flood 
of golden light upon the portrait of Laura’s father which 
hung opposite. . Her mother opened her eyes, they rested 
on the portrait, a sweet smile played over her face; 
she raised herself slightly and turning to little Laura said 
in a faint voice, “‘ Kiss me, my child.”” Laura imprinted 
a long, long kiss upon her lips. Her mother’s eyes gen- 
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- tly closed, she sank back upon her pillow—a moment, 
and she was in Heaven. 

That evening after Little Laura had gone to bed, a 
longing seized her to go to her mother. Slipping out of 
bed, she stole softly to the door of her mother’s room, 
opened it, and entered. The curtains were withdrawn 
and the moon shone brightly into the apartment. There 
lay her mother with the same sweet smile upon her lips 
that they wore in life. She looked so placid, so lifelike, 
that little Laura could searccly believe she was not 
sleeping. Long and earnestly did she gaze upon her 
mother’s face, half doubting whether she would not wake 
at length and speak to her, but suddenly the sense of her 
loss, and the feeling of utter desolation rushed over her, 
and climbing upon the bed and nestling close to her 
mother’s side, she wept long and bitterly till she sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

A few days after the death of her mother, Laura was 
sitting in her little chair by the side of the bed which 
used to be her mother’s. The sun was shining brightly 
into the room, and little Laura’s fair hair glistened like 
gold in the light, but there was no light in her heart,— . 
she was thinking of her mother. Her canary bird began 
to sing as if trying to cheer her little mistress, but the 
tears rolled down her cheeks as she remembered how 
often she had listened, while sitting in her mother’s lap, 
to his song ; and now she would sit there never again. 
Little Laura hid her face on the bed and wept bitterly. 
Her mother, her own dear mother was dead, was gone, 
and it seemed to her “‘as if every thing was nothing.” 
Suddenly the door was opened and a lady, whom she had 
never seen before, entered. ‘ My dear little Laura, my 
poor little child,” exclaimed the stranger-lady, as she 
took little Laura in her arms and, kissing her, burst 
into tears. The lady’s voice was so kind and her face so 
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sweet that Laura was not afraid, but she sat in her lap 
wondering who she was and why she called her “ dear 
little Laura,” and why she kissed her and wept over her. 
But she ceased to wonder when the lady told her that she 
was her Aunt Mary, of whom she had so often heard 
her mother speak, and that she had come to carry her 
home with her into the country. She told her that she 
would take care of her and love her just as her own 
mother would have done, that her Uncle George should 
be a father to her, and her cousins Charles and Ellen and 
Mary should be her brother and sisters. Little Laura 
thought she should like to go with her Aunt Mary very 
much, but she could not bear to leave her canary birds; 
but her aunt told her that she should take them with her, 
and then she was quite contented to go. 

The next day they started on their journey. Laura's 
future home was a great way off, and she almost thought 
that they never should reach it, but on the evening of the 
fifth day they arrived. She was so sleepy that she was 
carried directly up stairs and put to bed. She slept 
soundly till the next morning, and when she woke up 
she found her Aunt Mary, whom she had already learnt 
to love dearly, waiting to help her dress. When she 
was dressed and had said the little prayer her mother 
had taught her to say every morning and evening, her 
aunt said, “‘ Now you must see your little cousins.” 

She opened the door and called “ Mary and Ellen,” 
and in bounded two sweet little girls,a year or two 
older than Laura. They threw their arms round little 
Laura, and kissing her, told her how glad they were that 
she had come, and how happy they would be together. 
Little Laura felt sure that she should love her cousins 
very much. 

After breakfast Mary and Ellen asked little Laura if 
she would like to come and feed the hens with them. 
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She was all ready to go, so they took a dish full of wet 
Indian meal and went to the barn yard. They scattered 
the meal on the ground and called * Chick, chick, chick.” 
All the hens, as soon as they heard the call, came run- 
ning as fast as they could scamper, some creeping under 
the fence, some fluttering down from the perches, coming 
im short from every direction, apparently as hungry as if 
they had not eaten any thing for a week. Among the 
hens were two pretty little white bantams, with feathers 
growing down on their legs which made them look as if 
they had put on their stockings but had forgotten the 
garters. In another part of the barn yard little Laura 
saw a hen which was shut up in what looked like a 
queerly shaped openwork basket; while there were ever 
so many little yellow chickens running around her. 
Laura asked if the hen had done any thing wrong that 
she was shut up in that basket, but Mary told her that 
what she called a basket was a hen-coop, and that the 
hen was not put there for punishment but for safe-keep- 
ing. Then they took her to see the little white calf. At 
first she was afraid of it, but when she saw how gently 
it stood and let Ellen and Mary pat its head, she gathered 
courage to come and stroke it, and even iS let it lick up 
salt out of her hand. 

They showed her their rabbits, which they kept in a 
pretty little rabbit-house with slats on one side so that 
one could look right in. There was one beautiful little 
rabbit which was all over white except some black spots 
on its head; and instead of having pink eyes like the rest 
of the white rabbits, this one had large hazel eyes just the 
color of little Laura’s. Ellen and Mary declared that 
Laura must have that rabbit, and said that they would 
beg Charles to give it to her, which he did as soon as 
they asked him, for he was a good, kind brother, and - 
always did all in his power to please his sisters. 
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He was very fond of Laura, and used to call her his 
little pet. And pet her he did to her heart’s content. 
Among other things he made a pretty little wagon, just 
large enough for Laura to sit comfortably in, and to this 
wagon he used to harness his great dog, Dash, and make 
him draw Laura about. Dash appeared to be perfectly 
aware that he must not play any tricks, for he used to 
go very gently, and never appeared to have any inclina- 
tion either to tip littlke Laura out, or to run away with 
her, although he was full of play when out of harness. 
Little Laura used sometimes to make funny mistakes. 
One morning she rushed into the house exclaiming, “‘ Oh 
Aunt Mary, Ellen and Mary, do come and see this cat 
without any tail and with two wings, sitting up in the 
tree.’ All the household, of course, rushed out to see 
this wonderful creature, which turned out to be a large 
cat-owl which had been surprised and blinded by the day- 
light and couldn’t find its way home. It certainly looked 
enough like a cat to excuse her mistake, but it was a long 
time before they ceased to laugh about little Laura’s cat. 
“X Fall and winter passed away, and the beautiful sum- 
_mertime came, but little Laura was not at play by the 
brook or in the fields with her little cousins: she was ill, 
very ill; she was never to get well again. No one felt 
that they could do enough for her. The most beautiful 
flowers, the finest fruits, books and pictures were con- 
tinually brought her. She would faintly smile her 
thanks, but she was too sick and weak to enjoy them. 
Her bed, at her request, had been moved so that she 
could look out of the window. Sometimes when the sun 
was shining brightly, and the air was filled with the fra- 
grance of flowers, and the little birds were singing one 
and all, she would look down wistfully on the fair green 
fields, and the great tears would roll down her cheeks, 
but she never murmured. Dear little Laura ! 
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Her cousin Charles was devoted to her. He would 
take her in his arms and lay her head upon his shoulder, 
and walk about the room for hours together with her. 
Often she would fall asleep while he was thus walking, 
and as he would look down on the pale cheeks and white 
lips of his little pet, the tears, which he was no longer 
forced to repress for fear of distressing her, would trickle 
down his sunburnt cheeks. He would have given his 
right hand to save her, but her days were numbered. 
She knew that she was going to die, and although she 
had been very happy in her new home, she was willing 

‘to go, happy that she was so soon to meet her mother. 

Little Laura was lying on her couch. The sun had 
set, and the evening star shone forth brightly as the twi- 
light began to fall. All was still save the rustling of the 
leaves of the trees close to the window. Little Laura 
ldy silently watching the beautiful star. No one spoke. 
They knew she was on her death-bed, yet a breathless 
awe hushed every token of grief. It was the hour at 
which she used to sit in her mother’s lap and repeat the 
Lord’s prayer, before going to sleep. She clasped her 
transparent little hands— Our father which art”—The 
sweet, sad tones ceased—the long silken lashes drooped 
upon her chéek—one deep quivering sigh—and little 
Laura was with her Father “ in Heaven.” H. 


A FABLE. 


A BUTTERFLY and a bee happening to alight on the 
same rose one bright morning, the possession of so rich a 
prize was for a moment disputed between them: but the 
bee brughing hastily by, began immediately to load him- 
self with the honey, saying to the butterfly, ‘“‘ The useless 
life you lead is my excuse for treating you without 
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ceremony: my time is precious ; while you have nothing to 
do but play, from morning till night, among the gay flow- 
ers.”” The bee, when laden with sweets, flew off with the 
busy importance of one who has great affairs on hand. 
The gentle butterfly, unaccustomed to rude treatment, 
hung thoughtfully on the stalk of a rose-bud which grew 
near, and began to lament that she was of so little use in 
the world as to be obliged to endure the reproaches of a 
bee. She had not been long in this sorrowful posture, 
when a soft voice saluted her ear, and made her turn in- 
stantly to listen to its silver sound. She could hardly 
think it possible a rose could speak, yet to her great sur- 
prise it addressed her in the following manner. ‘* Mourn 
not, beautiful butterfly, nor fold your purple wings in 
despair, but listen while I repeat to you what was said 
last evening, by a philosopher, who passed this way while 
one of your tribe rested on my bosom. ‘ Beautiful em- 
blem of immortality!’ said he, ‘ other insects minister 
in various ways to our earthly comfort ; you lead our 
thoughts to heaven; from the bee we may learn industry 
and skill; you tell us of future glory and happiness, 
when we too shall be raised to a higher state of exis- 
tence, and in the full enjoyment of new powers, forget 
our course of suffering and humiliation.’ Go then, 
beautiful butterfly,” continued the rose, “ spread your 
light wings in the morning sun, and know that to raise 
one thought of love and gratitude in the heart of man to 
his Creator, isa nobler and more precious attainment than 
many works of labor or of skill.” 


Created by the Almighty mind, 

All were for use, and good designed ; 

The insect’s wing, the Tyrian dye, 

The fair green earth, the glorious sky, 

Formed by his power, confess his skill, 

And oft unconscious work his will. H. ¢. 
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MARTYRS. 


JOHN HUSS. 


Tae writings of John Wycliffe, the English reformer, 
had reached Bohemia, and it was not long before Huss 
read them ; at first he was only astonished, and it is said, 
even struck with horror at them, and advised his young 
countryman who brought them into Bohemia to throw 
them into the river Moldau. Soon after, more copies of 
these dangerous books arrived, and others regd them. 
Meanwhile the vices of the clergy and the scandalous 
struggle between the popes affected. Huss very deeply. 
He felt the importance of a reform in the Church so 
keenly that he could not sleep, his mind was so disturbed. 
I have lately read an anecdote about Huss, which the 
writer says has much the resemblance of a fiction or 
mere legend, but I am more than half disposed to think 
it is true. es 

It is said that two young men, disciples of Wycliffe, 
who wished to convert Huss to the opinions of their mas- 
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ter, put themselves under his care as pupils. After a 
while they asked him to allow them to ornament the ves- 
tibule of his house with some fresco paintings, which 
you know are paintings on the wall; he consented. In 
the pictures which the young men painted they delinea- 
ted on one side of the hall Jesus Christ entering Jerusalem 
upon an ass, followed only by the populace on foot, on 
the other, the pope mounted upon a superb horse richly 
caparisoned, and preceded by many armed warriors with 
instruments of warlike music, and followed by the cardi- 
nals well mounted and magnificently dressed. Every 
body came to see these pictures; some admired them 
much, others condemned them altogether. Of course 
the rich churchmen were displeased. Huss, it is said, 
was much affected by the silent eloquence of these pic- 
tures. The contrast thus daily presented to him between 
the simple poverty of his divine Master and his followers, 
the poor of this earth, and the pride and self-indulgent 
and insolent luxury of the Catholic clergy and their great 
head the pope, who pretended to take the place of the 
great Shepherd over the Christian flock, stirred up the 
very depths of his soul: he began to think that Wycliffe 
was right in his denunciation of the church, and he now 
studied his writings faithfully and fearlessly. Huss does’ 
not seem to have desired notoriety ; he had a gentle and 
retiring, though fearless nature; he desired a reform, not 
a revolution in the church; he did not entirely agree 
with Wycliffe; he did not deny all the doctrines and 
authority of the Romish church as Wycliffe did; he 
agreed with him that the Scriptures and not the pope 
were the infallible guide, that a reformation of the clergy 
was necessary, and that the spirit of God was communi- 
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cated only to those who led a pure and exemplary life, 
and that being a priest did not necessarily make a man 
holy. 
It was some time before Huss openly declared his 
opinions. This was not from fear of injury to himself, 
but fear lest he had not arrived atthe truth. He studied 
the Scriptures faithfully, and sought for light and guid- 
ance from the Source of all truth, and at last he became 
convinced that he ought to preach against the vices and 
the tyranny of the hypocritical priests. It is said, “ he 
went everywhere preaching and writing and giving no 
repose to his soul, pressing on, in season and out of sea- 
son, grappling with the whole body of the clergy without 
sparing even the most powerful.” He was aided and 
seconded by Jerome of Prague, another reformer, who 
‘also died for his faith, and many others, and he began, it 
is related, “to teach the artisans and the women who also 
began to teach and even to write books-declaring that 
there was no longer any church upon the earth except 
that of the Hussites; that the priest was nothing more 
than another man; and that any Christian was a priest 
with full right to interpret mysteries and administer the 
sacraments. A woman, one of the populace, was known 
to seize the host from the hands of the priest, saying as 
she did it, that a woman of a good life was more worthy 
than an infamous priest to touch the holy bread.” ‘Thus 
we see that very great truths, such as but a few even at 
the present day recognize as such, were already spring- 
ing up, and acknowledged by some at that time, and that 
the reformation had commenced in the Christian and 
moral world, for it began to look upon the Clergy as 
merely men, and women as morally and 10tellectually 
their equals. 
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About this time Bohemia had a controversy with the 
neighboring States, in which Huss took an active part. 
It seems that when the University of Prague was founded 
by the Emperor Charles Fourth, it was divided into four 
nations, Bohemia, Bavaria, Poland and Saxony; the 
three last were called Germany, and had a right to one 
vote, while Bohemia had from the Emperor a right to 
three ; but in the course of time the Germans usurped 
the right to three votes, and gave the Bohemians but one. 
John Huss protested against this, as defrauding his coun- 
try of its rights ; he pleaded the cause so powerfully and 
eloquently that he gained it. The Germans were so 
angry at the loss of their pretended privileges that they 
abandoned Prague, and scattered themselves among the 
other universities of Europe. As they had many of them 
become converted to the doctrines of Wycliffe, they car- 
ried the seeds of the reformation all over the continent, 
and thus materially served the cause of a better religion 
than then prevailed. Huss made many enemies by his 
success in the cause he had gained for the university ; 
but he also made many friends, and increased his reputa- 
tion ; le was shortly after made rector of the university. - 
The dignity thus conferred upon him only brought out 
into a stronger light his Christian piety and virtue, for as 
it exposed him still more to the resentment of those he 
had offended, by exposing their wickedness, all his virtue 
was called into exercise to endure their persecution with 
patient meekness. 

‘‘ Was not his mother very happy,” asked William, 
“to have her son made Rector of the University where 
she had carried him as a student with so much fear? 
I think, after all, the loss of the goose did not turn out a 
bad sign.” 
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We hear nothing more of his mother after her taking 
him to Prague ; doubtless she had long been in the land 
of spirits, and we may believe that she was allowed to 
Witness and enjoy the success and upright conduct of her 
orphan boy. She must have seen that her prayers for 
his welfare, his highest good, were answered, not by the 
honor of being appointed to the first office in the univer- 
sity, but in his unshaken fidelity to truth, and right, and 
in his devotion to the cause of true religion. With the 
_ clear eye of a disembodied spirit she would doubtless see 
that his fidelity to these principles would soon lead her 
dear son to the heavenly home where she was dwelling 
in peace, waiting and watching to receive him. 


E. L. F. 
(To be continued.]} 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


In the midst of the Bohemian forest, where under the 
moss lies many a soldier for whom tolled no funeral bell, 
stands the high Arber mountain, a boundary between 
Germany and the land of the Hussites. In its clefts and 
upon its forests rest the clouds, that can find no halting 
place on the wide plains to the southwest of the kingdom. 
Therefore they gratefully feed the water sources of the 
mountain, whose clear springs gather themselves together 
in a small lake at its base. 

By this lake, had stood for many years 8 fisherman’s 
hut, built of wood and straw ; and a stone’s throw from it, 
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on the hill, a copper-roofed castle, hewn from the granite 
quarry, called the Hunting-house. Jn the hut lived a 
fisherman with his son, and to that castle came every 
year in the autumn and winter the Lord of Haldenstein 
to hunt the deer or wild boar. His Lordship did not 
come alone however, but brought with him a wild throng 
of huntsmen, hounds, young gentlemen and noble ladies, 
who followed the chase more gladly than they plied the 
- spindle, and wielded the riding whip more deftly than the 
needle. Atsuch times Belial was patron saint of the cas- 
tle. The butler swore among the wine-casks, the cook 
in the kitchen, the huntsman among his hounds, the lord 
at the gaming table when the weather was too foul for 
hunting, and the lady among her waiting women. On 
the roof the weathercock whirred and creaked, the cats 
held concert on the stairs, the wind whistled and droned 
along the corridors, the hounds howled in the courtyard, 
and the doors banged and slammed to and fro, till the 
whole place resounded as with the firing by files before 
an engagement. A pair of magpies had established their 
household on the high elm-tree before the castle; the 
Count and his company caroused till midnight; the ser- 
vants, when their lord was abed, kept it up two hours 
later. As soon as the day dawned came the old house- 
keeper to hunt the topers up from their Elysium, and 
when (by dint of besom) this was accomplished, brooms 
rushed over the carpets, brushes scrubbed, glasses jin- 
gled and maid servants chattered till the bugle horn 
sounded reveillé to the sleepers in the upper and lower 
stories. Sunday stood not in the Count’s calendar, 
neither had the Hunting-house any chapel as other 
Christian castles have; no altar or missal was found 
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within its walls, and the chaplain, who was always one of 
the numerous retinue of the Lord of Haldenstein, merely 
held his vacation there, and investigated the depth of the 
drinking glasses. 

In the hut by the lake it fared otherwise, for when in 

winter the embers on the hearth, and in summer the 
evening red of heaven had died out, nothing was heard 
beneath the thatched roof but the vesper hymn, a prayer, 
and then the light measured breathing of the fisherman 
and his son asleep. The goats bleating in the shed be- 
hind the cottage for their fodder, sounded their matins, 
and the live long day they were as peaceful and still as 
the waves of the lake which idly lapped against their 
boats’ side for lack of other business. 

The fisherman. did not much love to go up to the cas- 
tle ; he was one of the Moravian brethren who at that 
time were nicknamed Hole-haunters, because of the 
stillness and retirement of their lives, and the blasphemy 
and buffoonery which he heard at the hunting-house were 
to him like the buzzing of hornets to the sober plough- 
horse. Moreover sometimes it seemed to him as if he 
heard through all the godless clangor another sound, 
namely, the deep bass of the hell-music sounding without 
his being able to tell whence or whither. He never 
allowed his boy who helped him to carry the fish up the 
castle hill, to come within the house, but always left him 
waiting without the gate while he delivered the carp and 
trout to the cook and received his payment. ‘* My head 
and my heart,” thought the worthy man, “ dance no 
more to this tune, but the foot of my Tony is not quite so 
steadfast yet.” 

Once however on the holy Christmas Eve, the Coun- 
tess called the lad, who with his thumbs under his braces 
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leant whistling against the castle gate, to her chamber, 
and placing a heavy Bohemian gold piece in his hand, 
aaid to him, “ Tony, go quickly down to the grocer’s in 
Twiesel and buy six pounds of wax tapers, for we have 
banquet and hall to-day, and Sultan has bitten the cook’s 
errand boy.”’ 

The boy having obtained his father’s leave ran off to 
the market town. - . = * = i 

No snow had yet fallen this year; the titmice and 
wrens still carried on their joyful sports in the alder and | 
willow bushes, and the rooks basked on the sunny side of 
the valley : but in the grocer’s shop at Twiesel the wea- 
ther was still finer and more’ genial. He added with 
much friendliness to the lad’s parcel of white tapers three 
little colored ones, and said,“ Tony, burn these this 
evening in honor of the Christ-child, and divide the spice 
nuts that I have put up in blotting paper with your father. 
When the great folks up at the castle are gone, tell him 
to bring me his fish agaig on holy fast days for his reve- 
rence the curate.” 

The Christmas gift gladdened the boy, and though his 
road homewards wound up the hill, the way returning 
seemed to him half a mile shorter than going. At the 
bidding of the lady of the castle, he received as a well 
earned errand fee a silver groat and a little jug of mead, 
which he carried to his father. Gladly would Tony have 
hoarded up his tapers and only burnt them sparingly one 
by one, but he bethought himself that something great 
should be done to show worthy honor to the Christ-child, 
so he moulded some stands out of clay, and fixing his 
tapers in them, as the day declined lighted them all at 
once, so that the fisherman’s hut had never been so 
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illuminated since first it stood. He trimmed his candles 
with his fingers made hard by the oar, and by their light 
his father read the two first chapters of the Gospel of 
Luke, after which they enjoyed with thanksgiving the 
spice nuts and the mead. 

Now before the hut, on a bank where the fisherman - 
was wont to stretch his nets to dry and to mend them, 
sat in the moonlight an angel of the Lord. The night 
was cold, but the nature of angels is other than ours, and 
they are not chilled among the icebergs between which 

‘the northern lights stream forth. He had been command- 
ed to guard the fisherman and his home from what peril 
indeed he knew not, for if there were any thing in the 
hovel that moth and rust could corrupt, there most assu- 
redly was nothing that could tempt thieves to break 
through and steal. No storm threatened from without : 
the heavens shone as one star, and the lake beneath lay 
smooth as a mirror reflecting the white and golden lights 
of the firmament and the castle. Of danger by fire there 
was no sign, for on the hearth of the hut lay only a ruddy 
heap of embers which sent forth a quiet glimmer from 
beneath their light covering of ashes. But the holy angels 
are more obedient, and not as froward as the children of 
men, and this one spake in his heart as he sat on the 
fisherman’s bank, ‘Though I know not what I must 
guard and watch over here, the Lord God who sent me 
hither knoweth.” 

Meanwhile Beelzebub, captain of the bad angels, found 
the atmosphere abroad “in the kingdom growing ever 
more sultry, close and oppressive. For if he drew near 
to a church the organ was sounding, and the people 
within singing, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and om 
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earth peace ; good will towards men ;” if he gazed in at 
the steaming window of a brightly lighted room, he be- 
held nothing but little mangers, golden angels, and guilt- 
less children who clapped their hands and jumped about 
for joy ; if he thrust his head in at a tavern door, every 
thing within looked so desolate and forsaken that the bats 
and owls might have put up at it for a night’s lodging 
undisturbed. Whereat he presently waxed so wroth that 
he flung himself on the back of a night wind and without 
once alighting flew up the valley, leaving undisturbed the 
peaceful village to the right and left. ; 
He was minded to go and hide his anger in the sub- 
terranean hollow of the Arber, and alighted not far from 
the fisherman’a hut; hobbling down he stooped over a 
rock and caught a glimpse of the illuminated castle ; this. 
altered his melancholy purpose, and he said to himself, 
‘‘ Here will [ tarry, for as sure as my name’s Belial, 
every light that shines yonder, from first to last, is 
burning for me.” And therewith he became again so 
saucy that whereas a few minutes before he had been 
aquatting between the dusky wings of the night wind like 
an owl in the mow, he could not now go quietly by the 
angel before the hut without saying to him, * Friend, 
whose lights will burn longest, yours or mine?” The 
angel of the Lord answered mildly, “The Lord know- 
eth,” and resumed his watch, for the holy angels speak 
civilly even to the devil, unless when as it befell Michael 
and his compeers, they receive command from their 
Master to bind and cast out, the great drayon, the 
- ancient serpent. 
In the hunting-house Belial mingled invisible among 
” his people, as the spirit mixed with the mulled wine, 
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which reeked up from huge bowls, on & sideboard by the 
door of the saloon, and quickened the pulse in the véins 
of the guests, as thé rapid beating of time acceleratés the 
movement of an orchestra. . The dancers whirled round 
in circles like leaves and feathers in the wind gust that 
flies before a tempest. Satan snuffed the tapers himself 
with an invisible hand, for his lights were to burn full 
three times as long as those in the cottage by the lake, 
and none of the household thought of attending to them. 
All the servants of the castle busied themselves in the 
offices, or gazed through the open doors at the whirling 
lords and ladies. Now the huntsman was alone in the 
cellar, which extended almost beneath the whole castle ; 
Satan himself was not mindful of him, for in such good 
and great company, one easily forgets even an old friend. 
The old guzzler had for a long time wanted to know 
what kind of wine lay in the small side vault which 
opened by a little low door into the main cellar. <A bet. . 
ter opportunity for exploring the hidden contents of the 
lower vault could never occur than on this evening. He 
therefore lighted the kitchen maid’s lamp, and taking the 
butler’s bunch of keys descended to the cellar. The 
lamp burned dimly, so he filled a glass with brandy out 
of an open cask, and taking a handful of tow from the 
bytler’s basket, lighted it, and threw it upon the spirits. 
large blue flame instantly illuminated the wide and 
lofty vault, Whereupon he opened the side cellar, rolled 
out one of the twenty small barrels that stood orie upon 
another in it, bored a hole in the bottom, stuck a hollow 
elder pipe in it, and laid it on a cask stand in order to 
énjoy its contents at his ease. It did not contain wine 
however, but black granulated powder, that ran out 
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through the reed like the sudden overturning of a sand- 
box. In this vault ever since the thirty years’ war had 
lain a store of coarse powder which was unfit for the 
purpose of loading the foresters’ rifles. The huntsman 
stared in amazement at the running powder—not for any 
great length of time however—a sudden draught of air 
came from the open cellar door which carried a spark 
from the flaming tow to the powder heaped upon the 
floor. At that instant the angel before the cottage by 
the lake beheld the upper roof divide itself and emit a 
pillar of smoke ; a heavy, deep explosion followed, and 
now the heavenly messenger discovered why he had 
been sent to the service of the pious inmates of the hut. 
He had enough to do to ward off from it the falling ruins 
of the castle, and to preserve the lives within. Yea, 
had he not spread wide his wings even as a hen covering 
her chickens, the powerful concussion would have seized 
the hovel and flung it into the lake. At the sound of the 
explosion the fisherman and his son rushed hastily to their 
door, but they saw nothing save the high tower of smoke 
which gradually subsiding, spread itself over the water. 
The four walls of the castle alone remained standing, 
the moon shone through the open windows and doors, 
not a single spark was burning within or around, and 
every thing was as still as death. The good folks re- 
turned trembling beneath their thatched roof, they 
thanked the Lord for their wonderful and merciful pre- 
servation, and then extinguished their lights. 

Some months after when the wild fowl were brooding 
among the sedges, came kinsfolk of the Lord of Halden- 
stein out of Bohemia to search among the ruins of the 
hunting-house. But although every thing lay even as it 
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had fallen on that terrible night, for the fisherman had 
conscientiously refrained from touching any thing; yet 
nothing was found of all the costly gear the house once 
contained, no, not so much as a silver teaspoon. After 
their fruitless labor they refreshed themselves with carp 
and trout from the fisherman’s plentifully stored well. 
During their repast the eldest of them said to the lad 
who had placed a little basket of strawberries before 
him; ‘“* Tony, whatever thou mayest find belonging to 
the castle with hand, shovel or net, shall be thine; re- 
member us for it in thy prayers.” 

And now Tony did seek with hand and shovel, but 
nothing was ever found; till later after sundry and some 
years, it befell that whenever the old fishing net was 
worn out, and a new one had to be provided, some 
drinking cup, or silver bowl or dish, or other similar arti- 
cle of value, would be drawn up from the deep water. 
With this Tony bought hemp in Twiesel where he had 
buried his father, his wife spun it, and he netted the well 
seasoned twine in the midst of four boys, each ruddier 
and livelier than the other. | 

Thus was fulfilled the word of Holy Writ— This is 
the portion of a wicked man with God, and the heritage 
of oppressors which they shall receive of the Almighty. 

If his children be multiplied it is for the sword: and 
his offspring shall not be satisfied with bread. 

Those that remain of him shall be buried in death, 
and his widows shall not weep. 

Though he heap up silver as the dust, and prepare 
raiment as the day : 

He may prefer.it, but the just shall put it on, and the 
innocent shall divide the silver. 
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He buildeth his house as a moth, and as a booth that 
the keeper maketh. 

The rich man shall lie down, but he shall not be gath- 
ered ; he openeth his eyes and he is not. 

Terrors take hold on him as waters, a tempest stealeth 
him away in the night. 

The east wind carrieth him away, and he departeth ; 
and as a storm hurleth him out of his place. 

For God shall cast upon him, and not spare ; he would 
fain flee out of his hand. 

Men shall point their hands at him, and shall hiss him 
out of his place.” FE. B. 


THE NEEDLE. 


MopesrT, unobtrusive, good, 
By few thy worth is understood ; 
Let others ply the brush or quill, 
Be thou my loved companion still. 
Blest sedative of heart and mind, 
Mild, gentle peace with thee we find! 


The rapt enthusiast seeks in vain, 
In mystic lore relief from pain ; 
Or tunes the Doric reed with art, 
Which vainly strives to soothe the heart. 
He learns a keener sense of ill, 
And wears the barbed arrow still ; 
While with simplicity and thee, 

- Time glides away from sorrow free ; 
Contentment 'mid thy snowy flowers, 
Lingers and smiles through wintry hours, 
And on the lawn where thou art seen, 
Industry holds her court I ween* H.C. 
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It is well for the young, and gay, and happy sometimes to step 
aside from their flowery path of life, and contemplate the 
misery, moral and natural, with which the all-wise Creator in 
his mysterious appointments, often permits this beautiful earth 
to be marred and darkened. The two following sketches, trans- 
lated from the “ Travels of Madame Schopenhauer,” delineate 
forms of wretchedness unknown to the inhabitants of this favored 
country, but familiar to the natives of the loveliest regions of 
Europe. . 


=a 


THE ARSENAL OF TOULON. 


THE environments of the arsenal, the fleet, the anima- 
tion of the universal activity, even the galleys themselves 
rendered this one of the most interesting points of our 
journey. A portal richly decorated with pillars, statues 
and bas-reliefs ushered us within this mansion of perpe- 
tual toil, profound sorrow and appalling guilt. It remind- 
ed us of Dante’s description of the gates of hell; for 
here likewise the thousands who enter in, must forever 
renounce all hope, so far as this is possible for man 
while he continues on the earth. The first thing we no- 
ticed was a broad canal leading to the port, with dock- 
yards extending on its banks. Two immense ships of the 
line were laying on the stocks; day and night, not ex- 
cepting Sundays and holydays, the workmen were inces- 
santly employed on them, as Buonaparte was then parti- 
cularly eager to send out his fleet again. A large num- 
ber of galley-slaves was here compelled to carry to the 
ship-carpenters dnd master-builders tle timber, iron- 
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work, and whatever else they wanted. Stooping low like 
beasts of burden, they bowed down beneath their heavy 
loads, while the whip of the overseer was always brand- 
ished over them, and the clank of their chains emitted a 
fearful sound amid the hammering and calling of the 
workmen. 

From the canal, we proceeded to the different work- 
shops, in which every thing which a fleet can require is 
prepared, from the main-mast and enormous anchor, 
down to the metal lamp of each private sailor. As we 
passed along we saw many vast store-houses, filled partly 
with hemp, with wood for the vessels and for fuel, with 
iron, copper, grain, and partly with works already finish- 
ed; then a huge bake-house, in which besides the ship- 
biscuit, bread was baked every day for more than six 
thousand men. In one large building the carvers were 
occupied in fabricating the images and decorations which 
adorn the prow of the vessels and give them their names. 
Many colossal figures of the sculptor Puget are preserved 
here, the vessels.to which they belonged having become 
useless. They are full of spirit in their way, and serve 
as models in this department for later artists. 

At the cabinet-maker’s, we looked with shuddering on 
an immense quantity of ready made wooden. legs and 
crutches ; besides which his workshop contained a mul- 
titude of large and small household articles for the cabins 
and state-rooms. We are not apt to think of the multi- 
tude of implements absolutely necessary for man in the 
civilized state, even when he limits himself, as is the case 
on ship-board, to the bare needful. . The multitude and 
variety of all sorts of things to be found here are almost 
incredible, though designed indeed for little floating 
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worlds, where many hundreds of men reside, cut off from 
all others, 

In the great nail-factory, the many sorts of nails re- 
quired on board a vessel were wrought in amazing quan- 
tities and with surprising quickness; some of gigantic 
size, to secure the rudder, and others quite small, from 
which the mariner suspends his maps and his almanac. 
For under the constant rolling of the ship every thing 
needs to be fastened, else all is tumbiing about in confu- 
sion. The number of nails required by a ship of the 
line, apart from those used in building her, is consequently 
almost infinite. 

The knife-maker works next to the nail-factory as 
every sailor must carry his knife; not far from him, we 
saw the huge smithey where the anchors and all the lar- 
ger ironwork employed in ship-building are forged. Four 
and twenty great ovens spout forth their flames; long 
rows of anvils groan beneath the sturdy hammers of 
laboring Cyclops, whose swarthy giant forms, seen in 
lurid flame-light, may well be compared with Fouque’s 
smiths of Odin. . 

In another workshop, the plates of brass were hammer- 
ed out, with which the keels of ships of the line are co- 
vered to make them more durable, and protect them from 
being injured by the sea-worms which gnaw the wood. 
We also visited the lead-manufactory, and admired the 
skill with which multitudes of articles which we are ac- 
customed to see in our houses formed from stone or china, 
but which would be unsuitable for a vessel on account of 
their brittleness, are here made out of lead. 

A new building had just been finished for the fabrica- 
tion of masts, to replace the old one which the English 
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burnt down when they visited Toulon. These great 
masts do not consist of a single tree, as we had supposed, 
since the worfd itself contains few sound trees of the re- 
quisite length and thickness for this purpose ; consequent- 
ly the masts are constructed of many pieces of timber, 
~ carefully hewn, and fastened together by great iron rings, 
at regular distances, so that a mast thus constructed, is less 
brittle and more able to resist the storms than if it consist- 
ed of but a single piece. 

The rope-walk is one of the most remarkable build- 
ings in the whole establishment, and we have never seen 
one with which it can be compared. Imagine to your- 
selves an arched hall, nineteen hundred feet long, stretch- 
ing farther than the eye can reach, divided into three pas- 
sages of equal width, by pillars which support the arches 
that sustain the roof. One cannot imagine a more splen- 
did theatre for an illumination or a great national festival. 
Within a whole army of rope-spinners marches with mea- 
sured steps to and fro, drawing out to the finest twine or 
the stoutest anchor cable the hemp which in its own tex- 
ture is nothing else than a great bundle of separate threads, 
though when united it has power to resist the strongest 
elements. In a large building next the rope-walk, the sails 
were woven, sewed together and repaired. Farther on, 
a throng of coopers were plying their noisy handicraft ; 
here on all sides one waited upon another, every thing 
was prepared before-hand, and nothing was omitted which 
could be wanted for the whole. We are far from re- 
membering all the various occupations pursued in this 
arsenal, and have mentioned only the principal ones, that 
we might not weary by our prolixity. 

In all these different workshops, the waiting and the 
heaviest labors were performed by the galley-slaves, 
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who often even took the places of the beasts of burden. 
The sight of these unfortunate beings loaded with chains, 
whom we every where met, diminished our pleasure in 
Witnessing the well directed energy which is here united 
in one great whole; especially when we were told that it 
was only the more favored ones who were here allowed 
the privilege of almost sinking under heavy toil, but that 
the lot of thousands of others was immeasurably more 
severe. 

We passed in a boat through the canal leading to the 
haven; the sea without, was in wild commotion, but in 
the haven it was still. Many large ships of the line 
were laying at anchor near the shore. We had never 
before been conscious of such astonishment at the con- 
templation of these floating mountains of piled up wood, 
as here, upon the calm water, where we could compare 
their gigantic size with the buildings of the neighboring 
land. We looked up witha feeling of giddiness from 
our little boat to their towering height, and had a more 
lively perception of their magnitude, than when in ano- 
ther country and at an earlier period, we went on board 
such a vessel and wandered over every part. 

The doom-fraught frigate in which Buonaparte came 
hither from Egypt, to the ruin of half the world, was laid 
up to rest in this port. Though not one of the largest, 
it is a vessel of respectable size and carries six and thirty 
cannen, but the newspapers of the day belittled it in 
honor of the hero, to enhance the wonderfulness of his 
safe passage in her, and exalt him as a sort of demi-god. 

The galleys also were laying in this port close by the 
shore. They are in fact, ships of war past service, with- 
out masts, and covered with wooden roofs painted red, 
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Each of them serves as the mournful habitation of five 
hundred prisoners. ‘Those who do not find a place here, 
are shut up in large, dark, damp prisons, which must be 
still more fearful than the galleys. A slight wish which 
we expressed to visit one of these vessels, was immedi- 
ately checked by the assurance that we should be as un- 
able to endure the sight, as to breathe the pestilential air, 
even for a few seconds, and that it would be a spectacle 
never to be forgotten. Men who have learned in war 
and at Lazarettos to brave every horror, shrink back and 
tremble before humanity plunged into this lowest desola- 
tion, and those who are compelled by duty sometimes to 
visit the prisoners, always cross the woful threshold pale 
with horror. , 7 

The bell now rang, which called the prisoners from 
their toilsome day’s labor, to the stupefying slumbers of 
their frightful night quarters. On all sides was heard 
the rattle of their heavy chains, as they passed by in cou- 
ples, welded together two and two. The sight was more 
than we could bear, but there was no way of escaping 
from it unless we had been willing to press through the 
fearful ranks of these miserable beings. They are all clad 
in coarse reddish-brown garments, which flutter in half 
decayed rags around most of them. Upon the closely 
shorn head of each one a red cap is fitted. In many, we 
noticed wild. distorted faces, real devilish visages, giving 
full expression to the most abandoned vice, murderous 
malice and grim despair. Others appeared sunk down 
through long misery into brutish stupidity ; in many we 
noticed a heart-rending sadness, the consciousness of dire 
disgrace. But to us the most terrific, were those who 
with shameless riotousness yented their inward rage in 
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wild songs, and still more hideous laughter. One of 
these we saw, whose chain was fastened to his foot; he 
whistled, and sang and laughed with such piercing shrill. 
ness, and in such horrid tones, that our very hair bristled. 
Here, in this dwelling so nearly resembling hell, men of 
every station are companions in misery; formidable 
criminals, who may indeed have merited death, but not 
this punishment which outrages every feeling of humanity, 
and unfortunate beings, who are probably before God, far 
purer than their judges ; conscripts, who refused to follow 
the standard of the mighty conqueror; the compassion- 
ate individuals, who assisted them to desert ; youths, who 
through ignorance of the strictness of martial law, incur- 
red the gut of insubordination, live here with thieves 
and murderers. We saw with the deepest compassion 
young men under twenty years of age, bearing the stamp 
of better days, welded to hoary malefactors, whose hard- 
ened features announced the extremity of wickedness. 

How horrible must the night be to this better class, 
when all the criminals, who have nothing left to love but 
their miserable existence, shamelessly glory in their mis- 
deeds, and hurl defiance at fate and every better feeling, 
without dreading the scourge, which chastises all alike, 
when the tumult grows too boisterous ! 

It seems inconceivable, that so many, sentenced here 
for life, or twenty or thirty years, should attain to old age 
in this utter destitution; and still more so, that all do not 
sink under such incredible hardships during the first 
months of their imprisonment. ‘Their food is dry bread 
and water; only at breakfast they receive some mean 
porridge containing a few stewed beans. Those who 
are obliged to do such severe labor as must prostrate all 
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human strength, receive every day a beer-glass of wine 
to sustain them, and a select few, distinguished for their 
remarkable industry and capacity, are also allowed two 
sous a day for the eking out of their pitiful sustenance. 
Their beds are wooden benches which do not admit of 
their stretching themselves out. They wear their clothes 
until they drop off in shreds. The greatest criminals 
are chained to one another upon their benches, which 
serve them for chairs, beds, and cupboards for the pre- 
servation of their hoarded morsels, and from which they 
can move only a few steps, namely, the length of their 
chain. In prison they must work, they must never leave 
it, never breathe the pure air, never behold the sun ; and 
yet they often live on through many long years. The 
less guilty are those whom we had seen performing the 
heaviest labor in the workshops of the arsenal; the 
most fortunate are occasionally sent into the city, when 
there is any thing to be done which no one else will un- 
dertake ; over all of them the whip of the overseer is con- 
stantly waving, and at the smallest oversight down it 
comes without mercy. We looked on, while they were 
counted up like a herd of cattle, and driven—six thousand 
men—to their hideous lodging place; for the number of 
these woe-laden sufferers amounts to this sum, who pass 
their days in despairing rage, and at evening see them 
followed by a night still more appalling. No money on 
earth would tempt us to live in the frightful neighbor- 
hood of Toulon, though nature here pours out plenty 
from her richest horn. Were a conflagration at any time 
to seize on the arsenal, the bolts and chains would spring 
apart, and the inhabitants of the city would become a 
prey to the fury of these six thousand desperadvoes. The 
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thought is awful in the extreme, yet by no means out of 
the range of possibility. | 


cements 


Il. AN INCIDENT IN SAVOY. 


Here in Servos, we met for the first time with hideous 
goitres of immense size, especially in the women, almost 
all of whom seemed more or less affected with this dis- 
ease. While making this remark, we were told at the 
same time that those most unfortunate of all beings, the 
Cretins, abound in the greatest numbers here at Servos, 
though found, but less frequently, in all the other villages 
of the Savoy mountains. In Servos there is hardly a fa- 
mily which does not contain one of these lamentable be- 
ings. But they are far from considering this as a misfor- 
tune. <A kindly superstition teaches the vulgar to regard 
these poor creatures as consecrated beings, who presage 
good luck, and they are styled ‘ the Innocents.’ No one 
presumes to do them any harm or ridicule them. With- 
in the cottage the best place at the fireside is the property 
of the Cretin; his wants are first supplied, and as abun- 
dantly as the means will permit, and his humors, pecu- 


-liarities and laziness indulged without contradiction. We 


were assured that the Cretin cannot be distinguished from 
other children until many weeks after his birth. Ata 
later period, this saddest prostration of the noble nature 
of man, which sinks these defenceless beings far below 
the level of the brute, begins to develope itself. 

Upon alighting from our carriage in the valley of Cha. 
mouney, just when we were filled with rapture at he 'ln: 
expressibly sublime prospect presented to us; and were 
standing in profound admiration of the immeasurable 
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greatness of nature, this image of man in his deepest hu- 
miliation painfully struck us. We noticed in the distance 
a strange little figure, which came forward, leaping over 
hedges and hollows with great bounds, and approached 
us with the speed of an arrow. Before we were aware, 
it was standing close to us. It was a Cretin, an object, of 
which our good stars had spared us the sight until then. 
With horror we saw the half childish, half savage face, 
grinning at us with a loathsome expression of over- 
strained gaiety, and a distorted look in the dispropor- 
tionately large eyes, which projected from their socket . 
The breathing of the unfortunate creature was a terrific 
snorting, which could be heard at a distance of many 
paces. Deep and heavy the dreadful goitre hung far 
down, in many compartments, over the retreating breast. 
The poor dumb being could not speak, but there was 
something commanding, though by no means supplicato- 
ry, in the wild gestures with which he required an alms 
from us. When he had received what he wanted, he 
made some wild leaps for joy, pointed with his hand to- 
wards the mountains, and vanished as swiftly as he had 
come. Penetrated with a disgust which we had never 
before experienced, we mournfully looked after him, and 
then proceeded along a mountain stream. 
L. 0. 


WuateEver is produced in haste, goes hastily to 
waste :—‘*] have heard that, after a process of forty 
years, they convert the clay of the East into a China 
porcelain cup: at Bagdad they can make an hundred 
cups in a day.” | 
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AN AUTUMN MORNING WALK. 


Ir was on a clear, cold autumn morning. The fields, 
and fences, and ways were whitened with frost. The 
waters of the Kennebec were flowing smoothly to the 
sea. The sun had not yet risen. The stars with but a 
single exception. had disappeared in the increasing light 
of morning twilight. One beautiful star twinkled solitary 
in the east as if left by its companions as a sentinel to 
watch till the sun should appear. As the light in 
creased, this star also faded from view. I took a walk 
upon the bank of the river which here rose in a graceful 
swell of productive soil to very considerable height. 
Across the water upon a point of land which projected 
into the stream, was a fine growth of forest trees. Their 
branches were naked and frosty, and the chill November 
winds were blowing among them. I had seen the same 
little grove a few weeks before dressed in such verdure 
and freshness that it imparted to the mind no idea or sug> 
gestion except of health, and youth, and cheerfulness. — 
A little later I had seen the same trees decked in the 
lively, gay and beautiful attire of autumn. But now that 
beautiful foliage had all disappeared. The damps and 
chills of approaching winter had destroyed its life, and 
the leaves had dropped to the earth, and decayed, leav- 
ing not a trace behind. The scene and its changes 
seemed to teach a lesson as to the transitoriness of 
earthly things. ‘Those trees which so lately were seen 
dressed in the cheerful hues and the lively garments of 
summer and early autumn now were bare of all outward 
appendages and were visible in their true and real pro- 
VOL. Vv. q | 
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portions. And thus it is, thought I, with persons. They 
flourish and rejoice in early life, and clothe themselves in 
splendor in maturer years, but soon old age comes on,- 
disease and pain assail the frame, sorrow and disappoint- 
ment chasten and subdue the feelings, the bent and tot- 
tering frame is clad in the sombre and dreary hues of 
winter till at last it drops to the earth, leaving not a trace 
behind except the character and its influences. Outward 
appendages which for a time are so beautiful and attrac- 
tive soon disappear, and the character is seen in its own 
unveiled proportions. The period comes when no ap- 
pendages can screen deformity or atone for it. All the 
dazzling drapery of wealth and ambition is removed, leav- 
ing distinctly visible in all its parts, the character which 
for a time, it has shielded and adorned. Every sin of 
thought, or word, or deed leaves its deforming marks 
upon the character, and the time soon comes when these 
deformities are brought to light. 

Near the water’s edge, and partly under the brow of 
the hill upon which I was walking, was the thickly settled 
part of an enterprising and thriving town. The habita- 
tions of the rich and the poor were mixed together there. 
From their chimney tops the smoke was issuing and as- 
cending. It would rise to considerable height in undis- 
turbed and regularly expanding columns, but no sooner 
would it have risen above the level of the hill than the 
west wind would fall upon it blowing it into disorder and 
confusion. Here and there would be an upward stream- 
ing current of this vapor, however, which would rise to 
great height and pass out of sight in the heavens without 
disturbance from the winds. In other cases a gentle 
breeze would turn the vapor slightly aside from its course, 
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but soon it would resume its upward journey and disap- 
pear on high. As I saw these susceptible vapors and the 
play and effects of the winds upon them, | was reminded 
of the various experience and the various success of frail 
humanity under the assaults of trial and temptation. The 
little thread of vapor issuing from the chimney top ; 
quietly and peacefully ascending ; gradually expanding 
as it rose; shielded, for a time, by the mountain, from 
the fierce winds which whistled in the distance, reminded 
me of the human spirit which is watched over, and protect- 
ed, and made happy by the wisdom and goodness of vir- 
tuous parents. ‘Temptations and sin may abound in the 
community, but they only “ whistle in the distance,” and 
do not reach the happy home where favored childhood 
dwells safe under the protecting wing of parental love. 
When the vapory current which had been peaceably pur- 
suing its course was at length, in here and there an in- 
stance, blown into utter disorder, it seemed like the child 
who, on passing out from parental care and protection, is 
unequal to the task of standing against the temptations 
which beset him, and is ruined by them. In other and 
many instances, as the smoke was temporarily turned 
from its true course, but afterwards resumed and pursued 
its upward journey till it was lost in the heavens, I saw a 
symbol of the common lot of man. Whether the smoke 
issued from the cottage of the poor or from the splendid 
mansion of the rich, it was alike exposed to the winds 
and alike liable to discomfiture from them. Is it not thus 
in human life? Does the rank or wealth of one’s paren- 
tage secure him from all trial and give certain assurance 
that his journey of life will issue well? It is not the rank 
and wealth but the character of one’s parentage which 
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most affects his prospects of virtue and happiness. 
‘Whether one springs from humble or from wealthy pa- 
rentage his character will be exposed to temptations and 
trials, and whether he shall be turned aside and thrown 
into confusion, or shall pass onward unharmed and even 
strengthened by his eorifliet with them will depend not om 
the number of houses and acres, or the amount of stocks 
owned by his parents, but more on their moral character 
and fidelity in his education, and on his habits of obedi- 
ence to their commands and his improvement of the ad- 


vantages which they have placed within his reach. 
A. € 


SEIGE OF LEYDEN. 
[FROM MURRAY'S HAND-BOOK OF NORTHERN GERMANY.] 


Leypen has been rendered celebrated in the annals of 
the Low Countries, and indeed, in the history of the 
world, by the siege which it endured from the Spaniards 
wnder Valdez in 1573-4. The defenee of the place 
was entrusted to John Vanderdoes; the burgomaster of 
the town was Pieter Adrianzoon Vanderwerf, and the ex- 
ample of heroism and endurance afforded by the citizens 
wnder their guidance has not been surpassed in any cour- 
try. When Vanderdoes was urged by Valdez to surren- 
der, he replied, in the name of the inhabitants, that 
“when provisions failed them they would devour their 
left hands, reserving their right to defend their liberty.” 

For nearly four months the inhahitants had held out 
without murmuring ; every individual, even the women 
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and children, taking a share in the defence. For seven 
weeks bread had not been within the walls; provisions 
had been exhausted, and the horrors of famine had driv- 
en the besieged to appease their hunger with the flesh of 
herses, dogs, cats, and other foul animals; roots and 
weeds were eagerly sought for. So strictly was the 
blockade maintained, that every attempt on the part of 
their friends to throw in provisions had failed. Pestilence 
came in the train of famine, and carried off at least six thou- 
sand of the inhabitants ; so that the duty of burying them 
was almost too severe for those who were left worn out by 
fatigue, watching and emaciation. At length two carrier 
pigeons flew into the town bearing tidings that relief was 
at hand. The Prince of Orange had finally adopted the 
determination of cutting the dykes of the Meus and Yezel, 
to relieve the heroic town. As this fearful alternative 
could not be resorted to without involving in total ruin 
the whole province of Holland, it is not to be wondered 
at that it was only adopted after much hesitation and asa 
last resource. But the inundation, even when the water 
was admitted, did not produce the anticipated results ; al- 
though the country between Goudu, Dort, Rotterdam, and 
Leyden was submerged, it only rose a few feet. The 
flotilla of two hundred boats, built by the Prince of Or- 
ange at Rotterdam, and manned by eight hundred Zeal- 
anders under Boisot, destined for the relief of the town, 
was thus prevented approaching it, though the inhabitants 
could easily descry it from their walls. Then it was that, 
driven frantic by disappointment as well as suffering, they 
approached in a tumultuous mob, the burgomaster, and 
demanded from him peremptorily, bread or the surrender = 
of the town. “I have sworn to defend this city,” an- 
VOL. V. a 
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swered the heroic governor, “and by God’s help I meant 
to keep that oath. Bread 1 have none; but if my body 
can afford you relief, and enable you to prolong the de- 
fence, take it and tear it to pieces, and let those who are 
the most hungry among you share it.” Such noble de- 
Votion was not without its effect: the most clamorous 
were ashamed, and they all retired in silence ; but for- 
tunately the misery of the besieged was now nearly at 
an end, and another Power above that of man effected 
the relief of the town of Leyden. The wind which had 
for many weeks been in the northeast changed to the 
northwest, driving the tide up the river; it then suddenly 
veered to the south, and one of those violent and continued 
storms, which even when the dykes are entire, cause such 
anxiety for the safety of the country, acting with accumu- 
lated violence upon the waters, widened the breaches al- 
ready cut in the dykes, and drove in the flood upon the land 
with the force of an overwhelming torrent. The inun- 
dation not only spread as far as the walls of Leyden, but 
with such suddenness, that the ramparts thrown up by the 
Spaniards were surrounded, and more than one thousand 
of their soldiers were overwhelmed by the flood. The 
same tide which swept them away, carried the flotilla of 
boats of the Prince of Orange, laden with provisions, to 
the gates of Leyden. An amphibious: battle was fought 
among the branches of the trees, partly on the dykes, 
partly in boats; and in the end, the Spaniards who had 
boasted that it was as impossible fer the Dutch to save 
Leyden from their hands as to pluck the stars from heav- | 
en, were driven from their patisades and entrenchments. 
This almost miraculous deliverance took place on the 8d 
of October, 1574—a day still commemorated by the 
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citizens. As an additional proof of divine interference 
on this occasion, the Dutch historians remark that the 
wind from the southwest which had carried the water up 
to the walls, after three days turned tothe northeast so as 
effectually to drive it back again, Thus it might well be 
said, that both wind and water fought in defence of Ley- 
den. 

The distinguished university of Leyden dates from the 
time of this siege. The Prince of Orange, with the view 
of rewarding the citizens for the bravery they displayed 
on that occasion, gave them the choice of two privileges— 
either an exemption from certain taxes, or a university : 
much to their credit they chose the latter, 
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Give ear, ye neighbors, while I tell : 
Ten—strikes the hammer on the bell. 
The hour of rest is drawing near— 

To him whose duty’s done, good cheer! 
Take heed to your fire and light, 
That none may be harmed to-night— 

Ten—and all’s well! 


Give ear, ye neighbors, while J tell : 
- The hammer strikes ‘leven on the bell. 
In town and village sweetly sleep, 
All ye who a good conscience keep! 
A bad one knews no rest— 
_ It gnaws and stings the breast— 
Eleven—-and all’s well! 
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Give ear, ye neighbors, while I tell: 
Twelve—strikes the hammer on the bell. 
The ghostly hour is just gone by— 
(Who now believes the foolery ?) 
Lie down in God’s good keeping— 
For there is quiet sleeping— 
Twelve—and all’s well! 


Give ear, ye neighbors, while I tell : 
One—strikes the hammer on the bell. 
Sad watcher by that lonely light, 

May God make short thy tedious night ! 
His hope make strong thy heart— 
His peace assuage the smart— 

‘Qne—and all’s well ! 


Give ear, ye neighbors, while I tell: 
Two—strikes the hammer on the bell. 
I hear the cock already crow; 
Soon, now, I cry my last and go. 
Still you lie sleeping there— 
Better than some you fare— 
'T'wo—and all’s well ! 


Give ear, ye neighbors, while I tell: 
Three—strikes the hammer on the bell. 
Praise God, the Lord, for this new light, 
"Tis He who watched you through the night. 
Sleep not the hours away, 
When once has broke the day. 
Past three o’clock and all’s well ! 


Cc. T. B. 


Fa 


Frripun consmanded the gilders of China .to inscribe 
on the front of his palace: “ Strive, O wise man! to 
make the wicked gpod, for the good are of themselves 
great and fortunate.” 
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THE DREAMER. 


In a very pleasant home among kind parents, brothers 
and sisters lived a little boy. All around him was bright 
and peaceful, and seemed to ask him to come and be 

‘happy too. ‘The woods had their pleasant morning and 
evening faces, and his sisters never seemed tired of 
sporting among them. The brooks ran on as if they 
knew not the meaning of trouble. ‘The flowers, the 
hens and chickens, the patient cows, the laborers, all 
seemed to find in life, unbroken enjoyment; even his 
father and mother, those great people who kept so many | 
lesser ones in motion, never seemed to him to have any _ 
troubles : if they had any they kept them in their own 
bosoms, and gave to their children only cheerful looks 
and words. The boy often wondered if all these were 
as happy as they appeared. He could not find out about 
the trees and streams, and his pet animals answered him 
only by satisfied and loving looks; he knew that Dick 
the gardener had troubles, because he had seen his gay 
flowers beaten down by the rain, and had seen the birds 
carry off his seeds and fruits; and when he saw Dick 
tying up his broken plants and re-sowing his fields as 
cheerfully as if to do it twice were a gratification, he 
would ask him how he could bear to have his work 
undone and his cherished flowers destroyed ; and when 
Dick replied that the shower brought beauty to all and 
destruction to but few, and that the birds were welcome 
to the fruit for the sake of their songs, Edward would say 
‘But still these are disappointments, they are troubles, 
are they not ?”—and Dick would acknowledge it and add 
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cheerfully that life was full of such, and Edward would 
turn away with a sigh and think that though Dick used 
the same word trouble, it had for him a far less real 
meaning than for himself. When hopeless of learning 
other people’s feelings by himself, he asked his father 
and mother, their answers were more perplexing than 
Dick’s. They did not even try to put aside their troubles 
and forget them by turning to something bright, but 
accepted them as the means of making themselves great 
and firm and equal to all things. 

This was incomprehensible to Edward; he wearied of 
his parents’ equanimity, of his sisters’ spirits, of the 
happy sights and sounds that were about him, and came 
at last to the conclusion that their nature and his must be 
very unlike—not that he was insensible to all which 
interested them ; he enjoyed the long rambles and flower 
gatherings, the toils in the garden and orchard, the telling 
over old tales under the trees and the hearing of new 
ones when they clustered round mamma at night. These 
and all their social pleasures he entered into and enjoyed 
as much as they did at times; but often a trifle, the 
smallest trouble, would put him into a state of feeling 
which made enjoyment impossible. ‘These trials came 
to him no oftener than to other boys, but their effects and 
their remembrance embittered all his life: In his bright- 
est moments he was always conscious of this small speck 
in the distant horizon, and knew that like a swarm of 
locusts it might soon darken his whole horizon ; he fan- 
cied himself. beset by powers more than human, and as 
he fancied he could do nothing against them; was often 
tempted to yield. He could find no aid within or without, — 
could find no one who could explain to him why the 
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common evils of life pressed so heavily on him while 
others seemed unconscious of their existence. Wearied 
of his companions and himself, he sought in nature, so 
calm and free, that peace which he found not at home. 
The bank of a little pool where it leaped over broken 
rocks to a hollow fenced in by lofty trees was especially 
grateful to him. He had searched and thought and 
pushed his mind as far as it could stretch and in vain; 
he had not satisfied himself, and now he was glad to leave 
his troubled thoughts and lie beside the stream and let its 
soft murmur bring his feelings out of their first weariness 
and bitterness to a pleasing sadness, and at last to cheer- 
fulness and hope. He lay thus one day wondering how 
people could leave such freedom, to forge chains for 

themselves and admire each other for wearing them 
- bravely and thinking how much greater they should be 
who never put on the shackles,-when a lark springing 
suddenly from beneath his feet, poured forth her morning 
song. Scarcely was the first surprise over at such a 
gust of melody breaking such deep stillness, and his ear 
was just bent to drink in those delicious sounds when 
they ceased, and the bird gently circling left the clear 
heavens for her dark nest. He looked around ; no kite 
or threatening sportsman was in sight ; the morning was 
fresh and dewy; never had the sun appeared more’ 
worthy of her homage ; why then had she withdrawn it ? 
That she offered it with her whole heart was evident 
from the burst of song with which she rose to meet him ; 
yet had she descended to her nest no less willingly, even 
gladly ; he could not understand it. While musing on it: 
his eye glanced down the stream, and he caught some- 
thing like silver which rose, glistened in the sun. and 
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vanished. » He had often watched the pretty trout as they 
swam up here seeking quiet homes far from the wide 
ocean, and had seen them cruelly snared at the first dan- 
gerous place; but in the smooth stream they kept ever 
under the water ; he had never seen them leap for sport, 
except when their path was stopped by rocks. Soona 
silver streak gleamed beneath the water, widening and 
narrowing as the fish disported in shoal water or even 
pressed together in the narrow channel. One alone 
found sport in leaping over the obstacles which the other 
shunned, and as the channel became very narrow and 
choked with stones, the rest were huddled together and 
confused and terrified each other, while he now darted 
along by a quiet bank, now sprang over huge stones, 
sporting while he loitered for his helpless companions ; 
as they came near the fall the multitude confiding in their 
numbers rushed up the steep and were miserably captu- 
red while one veteran leaped strong from his past efforts, 
with one brave bound, and left all danger behind him. 
He turned away from the vain struggles of the fish 
and his eye rested on a quiet bend of the stream where 
it lay like a lake under the shade of some thick oaks, 
The bushes were pushed aside and the full round eye 
and contemplative face and branching antlers of a deer 
were visible perfectly motionless as he gazed around, and 
reflected in the dark waters beneath. From the moment 
be thrust his head between the branches, it remained still 
and fixed, a part of the picture. Each moment the boy 
dreaded that he would stoop to the waterside, but no, he. 
stood with his dark face set in the living green, his lips 
parted, his eyes fixed, drinking in the sweet influences of 
the spot. It was the image of perfect animal enjoyment, 
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and as the boy gazed at it, he thought that a creature so 
alive to beauty, so capable of pleasant emotions, could 
have no cares. Of his own troubles he was at this mo 
ment forcibly reminded by a gnat settling on his brow ; 
he drove him away, but others wheeled and buzzed 
around him, and fairly took possession of his thoughts till 
he forgot the calm and noble creature before him. He 
started up exclaiming that no sight or sound on earth 
could compensate for such torture, and casting a look at 
the stag, he saw him still riveted to the spot, although the 
gnats swarmed around him and assailed every tender 
part. ‘Oh shame !” cried he, “that one so far beneath 
me, bears so easily what drives me to distraction! What 
is the reason, this free will my mother is so fond of, if it 
only makes my trouble and drudgery less tolerable by whia- 
pering to me always that I might be doing greater things ? 
If by my higher nature I did not know that I might be 
feeling and acting more nobly, I would toil, and bear dis- 
appointrhent and vexation as patiently as these dumb 
things. Sooner would I be one of these blameless exie- 
tences than a man without light enough to guide and 
strength to support me.” He sank down weary of his 
own weakness, and his sad eyes closed in sleep. 

‘¢ Sister,” said one fairy to another, as they smoothed 
the moss under his head and shaded his eyes with the 
green boughs that his sleep might be free from the. trous 
bles which harassed him awake, “ Sister, 1 am grieved for 
this child. Souls which live strongly are in great danger 
when they inhabit sensitive organizations. They receive 
80 many inmipressions, and have such lively emotions that 
they cannot blame themselves. This poor child is alive 
to all which is great, lovely and desirable, but he cannot 
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pursue them because he feels with equal keenness the 
trifling pains and the tiresomeness of life—none of his 
own world can help him, may not we ?” . 

*¢] will give him my mantle of good humor,” replied 
her sister, ‘* that will keep off trials, and you can give him 
your little bracelet which pricks the wearer and reminds 
him of past resolves and counsels patience, and we can 
breathe vigor and strength of purpose into him as he lies 
here. But these will not give him satisfaction and peace 
within himself. Could we make him insensible to all fu- 
ture evils by a stroke of our wand, it would be insufficient 
for him. For our happiness it is enough to run away 
from evils and seek kind faces and fair scenes—but 
these immortals demand more. Growth, not happiness, 
is the aim of their life here, and when they mistake it 
and degrade themselves to our level, their strongest im- 
pulse is ungratified, and they lose even the happiness 
they seek. The struggles of this child are but the natu- 
ral strivings of his spirit to live and act. Let*him en- 
courage these and his soul will be so filled with beautiful 
perceptions, great thoughts, and glowing feelings that he 


will no longer observe these’ trifles which now occupy: 


him. He is now disturbed by the difference between 
what he may be and what he Is, between the infinite ca- 
pacities and desires he finds in himself, and their poor 
manifestation in his conduct, and he lays the blame on 
circumstances. He should realize that as his whole life 
here is but an expressing of the infinite through the finite 
and as a whole it falls far short of the infinite prompt: 
ings that cause it, so he must be contented that each ac- 
tion or each forbearance demanded of him shall be small 
compared with the infinite power he can put into it. The 
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size or beauty, or pleasantness of the action is nothing— 
the immense power his soul may exercise in it is all. He 
must receive every little annoyance as a thing important 
enough to be endured, and he must supply from his own 
infinite nature the endurance it demands; and as he sees 
that great motives and powers have on this planet but a 
few inches of room to act in, and yet as he knows from 
his own consciousness that they are great, he must have 
faith that equally great consequences both to his own 
soul and to outward life may flow from small actions. A 
large stream will not turn the mill till forced into a nar- 
row space, and our daily life seems to be the wheel 
which waits for this stream. If he fancies the little 
things which form the dial plate of life too small to ex- 
exercise his great nature, he errs, and treats his nature 
unfairly—it is the condition of an infinite spirit, in a 
finite frame, to have the actions which belong to the lat- 
ter appear trivial and unworthy of the former, and only 
by accepting this condition can the infinite nature reach 
its pure happiness. 

Is it not strange that the lark can shorten her morning 
song from mere instinctive love of her little ones, that the 
trout should find the present pleasure sufficient stimulus 
to exertion, that the stag should have his senses so Steep- 
ed in nature’s influences that he is insensible to pain, and 
_ that an immortal being who has all these powers and in- 
finitely more, should have all great presences driven 
from his thoughts by each petty annoyance? If I were 
in that child’s frame I would have the consciousness of 
my infinite nature and power so-constantly present that 
my whole care should be to perceive, love, act, in short 
live enough, and I should feel that with all my efforts I 
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never could exhaust my power, I would have my mjnd 
so filled with the spiritual.” 

‘Edward! Edward! cried a voice from the mouth of 
the glen, and a figure hurried down the bank, glancing 
hastily and anxiously round. Edward stirred, roused 
himself and returned with a sigh to the sense of his 
troubled existence. It was his tutor, a kind. thoughtful 
man who would always allow for others’ troubles when 
they were revealed to him, but had not sympathy enough 
to divine them himself. He was now as much ruffled as 
his gentle, reasonable nature could be, for Edward’s ab- 
sence had alarmed his parents and other loving hearts. 
But when Edward met his reproaches not with resent- 
ment or unconcern, but with a ready acknowledgment of 
their justice, and warm regret for having deserved them, 
he paused, looked in his pupil’s face and said, “ But I 
must not chide you for leaving us if you find higher 
teachings elsewhere. What has moved you? Whence this 
self-control, this earnestness ?” 

“‘T know not,” replied Edward. ‘I have been too irri- 
table to bear the teachings of others, and have sought 
here the tranquillity I could not preserve among men. I 
have found more than I expected, for I here learned wis- 
dom as well as peace. I will no longer see the woods, 
streams and elements work out so beautifully their per- 
fect destiny, and the dumb animals forget physical pain 
and fatigue, while exercising their limited life, while I, 
untrue to my highest self, waste in painful rebellions or 
unworthy pleasures, the powers which were given me for 
eternity. I know not whether what I have seen this 
morning joining with my oft agitated thoughts has been 
carried out in my sleep more forcibly than I could have 
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done it when awake, or whether some ministering spirit 
has whispered in my ear that wisdom which lay so near 
me, yet beyond my grasp. However it has been brought 
about, my dear tutor, you have no longer the pining, ir- 
ritable, inefficient boy, but one who has learned to find 
each moment sufficient inducement for the strongest 
life.” | Cc. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


‘You tell me to use my eyes,” said a little girl, who 
was helping her mother ‘to get up linen; ‘ but what is 
there to mind now ?” 

‘* Mind the difference between powder blue and stone 
blue,” was the answer ; “see how one sinks down with- 
out mixing with water, if you do not keep it stirring, and 
how the other makes a blue dye that is always ready.” 

Perhaps among our readers we may have some who 
are employed like the little girl: they may have observed 
the same thing without knowing the cause—which we 
shall explain. 
. Powder blue is made of a metal taken out of the earth; 
called cobalt, which being heated, turns a fine blue cblor, 
after undergoing much preparation by grinding and melt- 
ing it with powdered glass or flint. Now flint and cobalt 
are heavy, and will not dissolve in water, therefore the 
powder falls at the bottom when at rest. 

Stone blue or Indigo, is made from a plant that dyes a 
blue color; the plant belongs to the large family or tribe 
that have pea shaped flowers. The color given by stone 
blue needs soap to take it out; powder blue will leave 
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the linen when put in water, and settle to the bottom of 
the pan that holds it. 

To a plant also we owe one part of the useful sub- 
stance, soap. Several kinds of sea plant or weed con- 
tain a kind of salt called soda. Such as darsila from 
Spain, and the sea plant called glassworis. These are 
collected and burned to ashes ; the ashes are steeped in 
water, which dissolves the soda that they contain; and 
when the water is dried off by boiling, it remains a salt 
commonly ealled alkalz. 

Mottled soap is made of barilla and. tallow; boiled to- 
gether; the dark streaks in the soap are owing to some 
of the ashes of the plants remaining with the alkali. 

White soap is made of better materials. 

The English buy 4 great deal of tallow of the Rus- 
sians, who send it over in large casks. Thus we are 
obliged to our fellow-creatures in Russia for one article 
of our soap, and to those in Spain for the other. 

The English send over all sorts of woollen goods, 
knives, scissors, and such kind of manufactures called 
hard-ware, and many other things. This is called trade, 
or commerce, with other nations ; how much better than 
war and destruction !—ChristianChild’s Faithful Friend. 


A 


YEARNING FOR WONDERLAND. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Aug! that'I could wing my way 

Through earth’s valley—deep and dreary ; 
Ah! that f could float all day, 

Pinions never tired or weary; 
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- O’er the everlasting hills, 
And the ever-gushing rills, 
Where come blight and sorrows never, 
Ever green and youthful ever! 


Where heaven’s harmonies resound, 
Holy peace for ever singing ; 
Where light zephyr sports around, 
Odors from the flower-buds wringing ; 
Through the trees’ dark foliage dancing— 
O’er the fruit all golden glancing— 
By no wintry blast affrighted— 
Kissing the soft flowers delighted : 
_ Flowers that never lose the sun ; 
Never close the laughing eye ; 
With existence never done; 
Know not what it is to die! 


Woe is me! what rolls between ? 
"Tis a rapid river rushing— 

*Tis the stream of death, I ween, 
Wildly tossing, hoarsely gushing ; 

While my very heart-strings quiver 

At the roar of that dread river ! 


But I see a little boat 

The rough waters gently riding ; 
How can she so fearless float ? 
For I see no pilot guiding. 
Courage !—on! there’s no retreating : 
Sails are spread in friendly greeting. 
On, then, on !—in love we trust! 
The white-armed sails a message bear : 
*¢ There are wonders every where ; 
The wondrous faith wherein you stand 
Must bear you to the Wonderland.” 
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OF THE ECHO. 


FATHER AND SON. 


Father.—The following are among the most celebra- 
ted echoes. At Rossneath, near Glasgow, there is an 
echo that repeats a tune ‘played with a trumpet three 
times completely and distinctly. In Gloucestershire, at 
Thornbury Castle, an echo repeats ten or eleven times 
distinctly. Near Rome there was one that repeated 
what a person said five times. At Brussels there is an 
echo that answers fifteen times. Between Coblentz and 
Bingen an echo is celebrated as different from most 
others. In common echoes the repetition is not heard 
till some time after hearing the words spoken or notes 
sung ; in this, the person who speaks or sings is scarcely 
heard, but the repetition very clearly, and in surprising 
varieties: the echo in some cases appears to be approach- 
ing, in others receding: sometimes it is heard distinctly, 
at others scarcely at all: one person hears only one 
voice, while another hears several. And to mention but 
one more instance, in Italy, near Milan, the sound of a 
pistol is returned fifty-six times. 

Son—This is indeed 

‘¢T’o fetch shrill echoes from their hollow earth.” 

F.—The ingenious Mr. Derham applied the echo to 
measuring inaccessible distances. 

S.—How did he do this? 

F.—Standing on the banks of the Thames, opposite 
Woolwich, he observed that the echo of a single sound 
was reflected from the houses in three seconds; conse- 
quently, in that time it had travelled 3426 feet, the half 
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of which, or 1713 feet, was the breadth of the river in 
that particular place. Did yon ever hear of the Whis- 
perihg-gallery in the dome of St. Paul’s church, in Lon- 
don ? 

S.—Yes: and you promised to take us to see it some 
time. 

F.—And I intend to perform my promise. In the 
mean time it may be proper to inform you, that the cir- 
cumstance that attracts every person’s attention is, that 
the smallest whisper made against the wall on one side 
of the gallery is distinctly heard on the other side. 

S.—Is this effect produced on the principle of the 
echo ? 

F.—No : the undulations made in the air by the voice 
are reflected both ways round the wall, which is made 
very smooth, so that none may be lost, and meet at the 
opposite side ; consequently, to the hearer the sensation 
is the same as if his ear were close to the mouth of the 
speaker. 

S.—Would the effect be the same if the two persons 
were not opposite to one another? 

F.—In that case the words spoken would be heard 
double, because one are of the circle being less than the 
other, the sound will arrive at the ear sooner round the 
shorter arc than round the longer one. 

S.—You said the wall is very smooth: is there a ma- 
terial difference, in the conveyance of sound, whether the 
medium be smooth or rough? 

F.—The difference is very great: water is, perhaps, 
the best conductor af sound: the echo which I mention- 
ed in the neighborhood of Milan, depends much on the 
water over-which the villa stands. Dr, Hutton, in his 
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Mathematical Dictionary, gives the following instance as 
a proof that moisture has a considerable effect upon 
sound. A house in Lambeth-marsh is very damp during 
winter, when it yields an echo, which abates when it be- 
comes dry in summer. ‘To increase the sound in a thea- 
tre, at Rome, a canal of water was carried under the 
floor, which caused a great difference. 

After water, stone is reckoned a good conductor of 
sound, though the tone is rough and disagreeable : a well- 
made brick wall has been known to convey a whisper to 
the distance of 200 feet nearly. Wood is sonorous, and 
produces the most agreeable tone, and is therefore the 
most proper substance for musical instruments : of these 
we shall say a word or two before we quit the subject of 
sound. 

S.—All wind instruments, as flutes, trumpets, &c. 
must depend on the air: but do stringed instruments ? 

F.—They all depend on the vibrations which they make 
in the surrounding air. I will illustrate whatI have to 
say by means of the Aolian harp. 

If a cord, eight or ten yards long, be ‘stretched very 
tight between two points, and then struck with a stick, the 
whole string will not vibrate, but there will be several 
still places in it, between which the chord will move, 
_ Now the air acts upon the strings of the harp in the same 
manner as the stroke of the stick upon the one, chord © 
just mentioned. 

S.—Do not the different notes upon a violin depend: 
upon the different length of the strings, which is varied 
by the fingers of the musician ? 

F.—They do: and the current of air acts upon each 
string, and divides it into parts, as so many imaginary 
bridges. Hence every string in an olian harp, though 
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all are in unison, becomes capable of several sounds, 
from which arises the wild and wonderful harmony of 
that instrument. 

~The undulations of the air, caused by the quick vibra- 
tions of a string, are well illustrated by a sort of mecha- 
nical sympathy that exists among accordant sounds. If 
two strings on different instruments are tuned in unison, 
and one be struck, the other will reply, though they be 
several feet distance from one another. 

S.—How is this accounted for ? 

F.—The waves made by the first string being of the 
same kind as would be made by the second if struck, 
those waves give a mechanical stroke to the second string, 
and produce its sound. 

S.—lIf all the strings on the /Kolian harp are set in the 
same note, will they all vibrate by striking only one ? 

F-—They will: but the fact is well illustrated in this 
method : bend little bits of paper over each string, and 
then strike one sufficiently to shake off its paper, and you 
will see the others will be shaken from their strings. 

S.—Will not this happen if the strings are not in uni- 
son ? 

F.—Try for yourself; alter the notes of all the strings 
but two, and place the papers on again : vibrate the string 
which is in unison with another. 

S.—The papers on these are shaken off, but the others 
remain. 

F.—A wet finger pressed around the edge of a thin 
drinking-glass will produce its key ; if the glass be struck 
so as to produce its pitch, and an unison to that pitch be 
strongly excited on a violoncello, the glass will be set in 
motion, and if near the edge of the table will be liable 
to he shaken off.— Scientific Dialogues. 
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ON THE SHADOW. 

Dip you ever suppose, reader, that you may learn 
something from your own shadow ? You have often seen 
it keeping you company as you walked along the road or 
in the fields, always becoming taller than yourself as the 
evening drew on. Think what causes the shadow.— 
Well, perhaps you have found out that the shadow is 
formed by your own body hiding part of the sun’s rays. 
The shadow always falls opposite to the place where the 
sun is, therefore by noticing which way the shadow falls, 
you may tell, without looking where the light is; wheth- 
er it comes from the sun, the moon, or a candle. At 
noon-day the shadows fall to the north, because in this 
country, and others that lie in the northern part of the 
earth, the sun is always south at noon, or 12 o'eloék. 
Now try to find which way your shadow will fall ip ‘ the 
evening, and early in the morning. In some parts’ of the 
world there is xo shadow at noon, and if yon consider 
a little, you may find out the cause. , 

You have most likely read or heard of the Pyramids of 
Egypt, which are built on a sandy plain, not far from the 
great river Nile. A famous Greek, named Thales, went 
to visit these Pyramids, and desired to measure the height 
of oneof them. This he did, by measuring the length of 
his own shadow, and that of the Pyramid, then by reck- 
oning the difference between the two shadows, by means 
that may be discovered by those who know the Rule of 
Three, he fonnd the real height of the Pyramid. We are 
also told, that the King of Egypt, whose name was Ama- 
sis, was so much pleased with the Greek philosopher, for 
cleverness in observing and putting his knowledge to a 
good use, that he ever afterwards held him in great res 
pect.—Christian Child’s Faithful Friend. 
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Huss was now the beloved and honored head of the 
University of Prague: he had many warm friends; ke 
had the happiness of feeling, that he had been the means 
of introducing more enlightened notions of religion into 
his native land; and he might well have anticipated thata 
long day of happy usefulness was before him ; but it was 
not so. Great honor was indeed before him, but it was 
to be purchased by terrible suffering. 

One of the popes, Alexander V., published a bull, as 
the pope’s laws are called, in which, though Huss was 
not named, it was evident that an attack on him 
was intended. By this, to preach in private chapels 
was forbidden, or to teach Wycliffe’s doctrines in any 
place whatever, and the archbishop was commanded 
to proceed against all offenders as heretics, and to 
suppress all Wycliffe’s books by every possible means. 
To this it is said Huss replied, ‘I appeal from Alexander 
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ill informed to Alexander well informed.” The arch- 
bishop, according to the orders of the pope, and in obe- 
dience to his own bigotry, required all the owners of 
Wycliffe’s books to deposit them in the episcopal palace: 
giving their owners to understand that they were only to 
be examined. Upwards of two hundred volumes beauti- 
fully written, and richly ornamented, with fanciful gold 
and silver drawings, in the margins, and at the begin- 
nings and ends of the books and chapters, were brought 
to him in consequence of this demand. All these he 
caused to be burned without any examination, or further 
direction from any other authority. ‘The archbishop 
who committed this act was a very illiterate, ignorant 
man, and afterwards in ridicule was called Alphabetarius 
or the A. B. C. Doctor. He, it was supposed, could not 
read the books he burned. We can hardly imagine how 
great was this loss, for all these two hundred volumes 
had been written with a pen, with the greatest care and 
labor, as the art of printing was not then discovered. 
The price of books was of course enormous, and the toss 
of a single one was a scrious thing to the owner. Some 
of them belonged to the university, and the archbishop 
had violated their privileges in destroying them. John 
Huss, both as rector of the university and as the friend 
and disciple of Wycliffe, entered a protest against this 
act of injustice, and the question was submitted to the 
university of Bologna, which gave judgment against 
the deed; then Huss also appealed to the pope in order 
to obtain his condemnation of the act, and but for the 
death of Alexander, it was thought he might have gained 
the cause; but the new pope, John XXIII., was a very 
bad man, and took violent measures against Huss, and 
summoned him to appear at Bologna. 
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Huss, in taking this journey, would, as every one saw, 
risk his life. And now it appeared how many friends he 
had made. ‘The people who saw him standing alone in 
defence of a common cause took his part. The king 
and queen, and the university, and a great many nobles, 
made a powerful intercession in his favor, and sent ona 
deputation to the pope, with a request that he would dis- 
pense with John Huss’ making this journey, alleging his 
innocence, and begging him to receive his legal counsel. 
Even the archbishop, who had caused the books to be 
burned, wrote in his favor, and declared that they were 
reconciled, and that there was no heresy in Bohemia. 
But all was in vain. The legal defenders of Huss were 
not listened to, were even ill treated, and he was excom- 
municated. The pope confirmed this sentence, and 
Prague was made to suffer for the offences of Huss, and 
for taking his part. It was forbidden to celebrate mass 
there, to baptise children, or to bury the dead, as long as 
John Huss remained in the city. This terrible sentence 
threw the city into commotion, and was the cause of 
great confusion, and finally even of bloodshed. 

Huss was greatly perplexed to know what course to 
pursue ; he felt that he could not forsake his friends in 
their trial, that it would be cowardly in him to do so, 
and that they wanted his aid and support. His followers 
were called the Gospellers, and their numbers were daily 
increasing. 

The poor A. B. C. archbishop, who seemed to mean 
no harm, was very wretched at the progress of what he 
now considered heresy, and resolved to appeal to the 
emperor for aid. Te died on his way to the emperor’s 
court from mere vexation. The new archbishop made 
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another attempt to destroy Huss. He called a council 
of Doctors and drew up some articles against him: but 
they tried in vain to injure Huss in the minds of the peo- 
ple; for this only brought out an able defence from him ; 
he begged to be allowed to meet any one face to face 
who accused him of heresy, and declared he could vin- 
dicate himsclf against all Bohemia. After this, he pub- 
lished another pamphlet against the usurpations of the 
church of Rome. The Doctors made a weak defence, 
and appealcd to the pope, who sent them to the king, and 
urged him to put an end to these disturbances. The 
pope was in fact too busy preparing for a war with Na- 
ples; he found it difficult to obtain money, and he there- 
fore adopted the usual mode with the great head of the 
christian church, of sending his legates into all christian 
countries, with the power to sell indulgencies to all who 
would join his army. These indulgencies were so called 
because they allowed the purchaser to perform acts 
which without this permission the church must condemn, 
thus selling the right to do wrong, and sheltering the sin- 
ner under the wings of the church. 

When these officers of the pope came to Prague, the 
king, who was a man of no principle, favored them, and 
he forbade the Gospellers to interfere «vith them, in their 
purpose, but they were too zcalous and faithful to the 
truth to obey the king. Conscicnee was more to them 
than the king’s command; they felt that they would be 
guilty if they were to stand aloof at such a time, and re- 
main silent at the sight of such iniquity; they therefore 
took every opportunity of showing the folly and wicked- 
ness of trusting to the pardon of a sinful man like them- 
selves. Huss in particular made every effort, and 
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labored with great energy in this cause. He wrote and 
distributed little tracts among the people, containing good 
arguments for them to use against this abuse. Thus by 
his activity and that of his followers, the raising of the 
required troops was entirely prevented. This, of course, 
greatly vexed the king and the magistrates, and they 
seized three of the Gospellers ; but the person of Huss 
was yet thought too sacred to be touched. 

The whole city was in an uproar at the imprisonment 
of these men; the most violent of their friends took up 
arms, and surrounded the town hall, and demanded the 
release of their companions. They were promised that 
their friends should be set free, and the people returned 
home, and then the prisoners were immediately put to 
death. 

Huss showed his gentle, excellent spirit at this time; 
he was pained at the riot, and did all he could to make 
peace ; he urged the people to endure with patience, and 
to refrain from further violence, though they had been so 
deeply injured. This moderation was misconstrued by 
his enemies ; they knew that at the sound of a bell, Huss 
could have been surrounded by thousands of zealots, who 
would have laughed at the police of the city; when 
therefore they saw him submitting to injuries quietly, 
they concluded that the death of their friends had struck 
terror into the hearts of the Gospcellers, and that now was 
the time to subdue them forever. The king therefore 
who in his heart hated the reformers, commanded Huss 
to leave the city. Huss, whose nature was as gentle, as 
it was brave, did not at first clearly discern what it was 
his duty to do. The court, the people protected him, 
and wished him to remain in the city ; his doctrines were 
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spreading fast; he considered them as important, saving 
truth; he did not recognize the authority of the sentence 
of banishment, and he felt as if to leave his friends and 
followers was being unfaithful to them; that like the 
good shepherd he should stand ready to give up his life 
for the sheep under his care,—then the words of Jesus, 
‘* When they persecute you in one city, flee ye unto an- 
other,” came to his mind, and it was only after a severe 
striving of his spirit to discover what was the right way, 
that he resolved to leave his beloved chapel, where he 
had preached so long, and to seek refuge in his native 
village Hussinetz, under the protection of the lord of the 
place. 

There was a marked difference between the doctrines 
of Huss and those of his master, Wycliffe, which was one 
cause of great struggle and suffering to Huss; he wanted 
the clearness of perception which enables a man to fol- 
low out undoubtingly his own conclusions. Wycliffe to- 
tally denied the authority of the pope; he thought the 
Church consisted of the whole body of Christians, not 
merely of the clergy; he preached against the riches of 
the clergy, and thought they ought to be married, and 
wanted them to be poor. He did not believe in holy 
water and consecration. He thought no good man could 
be a heretic ; heresy, he said, consisted in a bad life. 
Of prayer he said, ‘* He who loveth best prayeth best.” 
He was greatly in favor of education. He thought it 
wrong, upon the principles of the Gospel, to take away 
the life of any man,upon any occasion. The whole trade 
of war he thought utterly unlawful, nor did he think even 
the execution of a criminal an allowable practice. 

Huss did recognize to a certain extent the power of 
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the pope, and yet he recommended to every man, to ex- 
amine for himself, and to judge of a doctrine according to 
the light within him; yet he did not seem to feel how 
incompatible these two principles were, hence, much of 
his distress of mind ; he did not quite sce his duty. Huss 
however said to his friends that his meeting with the 
writings of Wycliffe was the happiest circumstance of 
his life, that he wished no better eternity than to exist 
with that excellent man. Like him he preached against 
the abuses in the church and the bad lives of the clergy, 
particularly their love of wealth. But it does not appear 
that he disapproved of war, or that he condemned capital 
punishment. Huss was not so fearless a thinker as 
Wycliffe; but in his life, in his acts, no one had more 
courage ; for what he did believe, he was ready to die. 
In his retirement at Hussinetz, Huss was not idle; 
here he wrote a little treatise in which he proved even 
by the authority of the fathers and from the canons of the 
church, as well as from reason, that the books of heretics 
must be read and not burned. As he no longer had the 
power to preach in public, he gave out questions for the 
people to discuss in private. They of course came to 
him with their difficulties. Thus was the pope’s authority 
undermined by him as effectually as before. People 
from all parts of the country visited Huss during his re- 
tirement at Hussinetz. He continued to write and to 
teach. He wrote a paper called The Six Errors, which 
he caused to be fixed on the gates of the Chapel of Beth- 
lehem, in which he pointed out the absurdity of a blind 
faith in the pope, of excommunication, of indulgencies, 
and of other false and wicked abuses in the Catholic 
Church. This paper was well received by all classes ; 
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it brought out many disgraceful stories of the conduct of 
the priests, which were now related openly to the people. 
So many shameful things came to light in relation to the 
clergy, that they became so infamous, that few of them 
dared to appear in public. The king finding that the 
tide of public sentiment set against the clergy, promised 
to take their part, if they would assist him with money, 
which they agreed to do. 

In the mean time the persecution against Huss was for 
the time allayed ; it seemed as if the church thought it 
unsafe to provoke further discussion of the abuses it was 
guilty of, and saw that it was most for its interest to let 
Huss alone. He was left free to return to the city of 
Prague. Again the gentle goodness and wisdom of the 
reformer seemed triumphant over evil and sin. Again 
it seemed as if truth and justice were to conquer. But 
the peace he now enjoyed was like the stillness which 
precedes the coming storm. E. L. F. 


[To be continued. ] 


“PARENTAL AFFECTION. 
A SIMPLE STORY.” 


TRANSLATED FROM JEAN PAUL. 


Tus is the title given by Richter to the following ex- 
quisite dissertation upon the attractions peculiar to infancy 
and childhood, and the fanciful little story appended to 
it; of which the simplicity in the narrative and wild pro- 
fusion of the imagery, will please our younger readers, 
while older ones may be interested in the profound and 
original remarks with which it is interspersed. We add 
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our warm approbation of the course pursued by the fa- 
ther of Julius with his little son, believing with him, that 
no other courage is deserving of the name, but that which 
fully appreciates the whole extent of a danger, and then 
meets it with firmness and composure. Such a habit of 
mind is the best preparation for that highest form of vir- 
tue, expressed in the celebrated declaration of the hero, 
who said, ‘ I fear God, and know no other fear.’ 

“To him who loves best to look for the good in hu- 
man nature—and this must always be the case with those 
who are good themselves, since only the devil and his 
wild huntsmen run with their blood-hounds after Yahoos, 
and prefer knocking at the Augean stable, rather than at 
the divine palace of humanity—whose heart nurtures it- 
self upon the moral beauties of the human race, and 
whose own virtue derives inspiration from the general 
virtue of mankind—to such an one, parents clasping their 
children in thcir arms, appear like happy Genii, and he 
sees that men are capable of love. All men would pro- 
bably have this capacity, were not heavenly pleasures less 
free of access to them and more liable to be embittered, 
than earthly pasturage ; for it is the condition of this planet 
that we may revel with greater licence in all the corporeal 
appetites, than in those which are most spiritual, and that 
every sense is more frequently satiated than the heart. 

But notwithstanding the amount of love which must 
ever be stifled in the world, the parental flame still blazes 
with its ancicnt brightness, and misanthropy itself is 
rarely averse to children. The love of them cannot be 
accounted for asa mere natural impulse ; were it only 
instinct in us as in the animals, then would our love like 
theirs, be warmest towards the newly born, and ever af- 
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terwards grow colder; whereas on the contrary, the love 
increases with the growth of the child, and isso much 
warmer on the wedding than on the baptismal day, that 
it scarcely scems the same affection. This fact is con- 
firmed by an observation applicable to the best of parents, 
especially fathers, that they love the children of other 
people better, when they have children of their own. If 
it be alleged that the ory reason is because all children, 
like savages, look, speak, and act alike, and that we there- 
fore enjoy in those of others the echo of our love for our 
own, admit the suggestion, and aided by it proceed to 
prove that our love for children is neither the mere return 
of their affection for us, nor yet mutual love—for though 
children in their innocence love us, they are still natural- 
ly selfish ; they easily forget, and they make no sacrifices. 
Neither is it a beautiful blossom from the thorn-bush of 
self-love, avarice, or ambition, for the soldier fondles his 
battles, and the poet his immortal song, as genuine chil- 
dren, whathever be the offspring of their wedded love— 
neither, in short, is this love mere compassion for their 
helplessness, for the helplessness of those who have at- 
tained to full growth is often far more pitiable. But it has 
a higher significance, though not clearly defined even to 
ourselves, namely, that in the child alone, the fairer part 
of humanity comes out distinctly from the surrounding 
darkness, and this it 1s which exercises the attraction— 
presented as it were in miniature, liable to be overlooked, 
in connexion with trifles, full of power, but not command- 
ing us. Itis the touching contrast of a whole human soul 
ina diminutive human body—the innocent unconscious- 
ness, not mercly of pleasing, but also of doing wrong ; 
for the faults of the child solely consist in the misapplica- 
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tion of his beautiful impulses through the weakness of his 
judgment—it is the novelty of this appearance, mingling 
itself with our own earliest recollections—this living min- 
lature painting of our spring and Eden-world, which like 
an altar-piece and decoration tablet, brings together the 
future and the past—it is these moral beauties, of which 
even the evil-minded can feel the purity, not being tempt- 
ed as in the case of men to take advantage of them for 
their own wicked purposcs—it is all this, which prompts 
us to fall down like the Magi of old and worship them, 
as if God had again become man in every child. 

Let us now proceed to a little story concerning the 
love for children. 

The youthful Sidonia and Thorismund, a military of:- 
ficer, were lovers. Elers was the love of a poetess for 
a soldier, as the female scx is always partial to conquer- 
ors, and he returned her affection. Being a courageous 
and strong-minded man, and at the same time abound- 
ing in taste, he loved in her those imaginative powers in 
which, with all his susceptibility and tenderness, he him- 
self was deficient. 

During her bridal weeks, she had the following dream. 
She seemcd to be looking on a long field full of flowers, 
where a multitude of children were at play. At the end 
of it, stood closed, the gate of heaven, hung about with 
wreaths of lilies. One child after another amid their 
play, knocked at it, but still it remained shut. Some of 
them pulled away the lilies from the gate, but as they ran 
off after crowning themselves with them, their rosy 
cheeks grew pale and showed only the colour of the 
lilies. Suddenly Sidonia heard the gate of the earth 
opened behind her, and looked round. She sawa small 
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child’s coffin slowly move in among the children in the 
meadow, not borne by hands; it was painted over with 
flowers, and the children ran after it. Presently it stood 
still, and the lid lifted itself up ; two of the children near 
by, named Julius and Julia, disputed which should get in 
to it; at length Julius yielded and Julia entered it. The 
lid closed itself and the coffin passed on through the gate 
of heaven, which opencd of its own accord, while Julius 
lamented for the loss of his sister. Immediately, the 
whole scene was veiled in thick darkness, and a mourn- 
ful voice only was heard to cry,‘ Sidonia, thy daughter 
is dead.’ All disappeared at once in the gray air, and 
Sidonia saw a blooming boy lying asleep at her feet, 
who resembled Julius. As she attempted to awaken him 
with her finger, she perceived that his forehead was cold, 
and the little figure gathering itself up, said,‘ I am not 
Julius, Tam only wax.’ 

Upon this Sidonia awoke in alarm. After a few days 
the gloomy dream returned to her, but in less vivid co- 
lours, and the fear of its being prophetic was dissipated, 
when she remembered how often, even in her waking 
hours, she had indulged her poetic fancy in wild visions. 

When she told her dream to her husband, he laughed 
at her, and said,‘I too dreamed last night that you died 
the day before yesterday. Dreams are nonsense, but I 
give you my word of honor in earnest, that our first girl 
shall be called Julia, and our first boy Julius, according 
to your wild dream. Should we be afraid of dreams, 
when we have in our waking hours sufficient terrors to 
occupy us? Speak, is it not so, Sidonia ?? 

She made no reply, knowing how useless it would be 
to attempt to persuade him to revoke his word once given. 
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She gave birth to a son and daughter at the samé time ; 
she knew beforehand that Thorismund would name them 
Julius and Julia, which he did accordingly. 

In the mean time her feminine anxiety gradually sub- 
sided under present happiness and the reasonable proba- 
bility of a similar futurity. Both the children were 80 
unlike those of her dreams, and the little Julia whom ff 
them she had seen dead, almost exceeded her brother in 
vigorous health. The two children seemed to represent 
our first parents, Adam and Eve, not merely in coming 
to the earth like them at the same time, or because all 
children through innocence and guilt, prosperity and ad- 
versity, reflect as in a mirror the brief life in Eden, but 
because in their tender countenances Julius was the em- 
blem of a youth, and Julia of a maiden. The paradise 
of Adam and Eve was again enjoyed by the parents who 
through it prepared for that which is to come. 

They were to be banished however, both from their 
own Eden and that of their children. When these were 
seven years old, the cherub with the flaming sword made 
his appearance in the form of war. The father was 
compelled to depart from love, to battles, to exchange do- 
mestic enjoyment for domestic separation. The wifé ex- 
pressed her sorrow in the following letter to a friend. 

‘My beloved Sophia,—Mine now, more intimately 
than at other times, and permit me to cling the closer to 
you, that I may forget how much I am deprived of. The 
war has drawn my Thorismund also into its vortex; he 
must be whirled about in it, and perhaps perish. But not 
a word more of this! Would it be honourable to com- 
plain, when a man who has long borne a military title, 
has at length been summoned to perform deeds worthy of 
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‘it, and the day has arrived when he is called to fulfil the 
pledge of years? To be honest, these last words are 
his, rather than my own. After receiving his orders, he 
was unwilling to linger a moment, except for the birthday 
of our twins, whom he so inexpressibly Joves. ‘To every 
person, but especially toa mother, the exhibition of af- 
fection for children is of all love, the most beautiful. In 
this alone (friendship itself not being excepted) there is 
no more room for jealous envy, than in the love of stars 
and flowers. ‘ Love but our children,’ says the mother ; 
‘and I will love thee the more; thy heart is not divided, 
but only enlarged by so doing.’ It is equally beautiful to 
love the children in the father, and the father in the chil- 
dren—beautiful to possess an universe of love in the lit- 
tle one, and ever in embracing it to include a third. It 
always moves me, to see my Thorismund, who ts not 
prone to wield his commanding staff too softly, gentle as 
a lamb towards my nursling. It is his rule—and I cer- 
tainly shall practise it more carefully in his absence than 
in his presence—to refuse a request in none but the mild- 
est manner. ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘should we by harshness, 
add to what is harsh in itself. On the other hand, he an- 
nounces with great firmness commands and prohibitions 
which have reference to a distant future.—* What should 
you do,’ said he to Julius, ‘ supposing I were to be killed 
with a shot !"—‘I would draw your sword,’ said the boy, 
‘and cut in picces two or three of the enemy.’-—‘ But you 
would not be with me.,—* Well! but I would take Spitz 
(the dog) and jump out of the window with him, and 
then both of us would be killed, and so we should be with 
you.’— My Julius not having sufficient natural courage to 
answer his father’s excessive requisitions, (though in him it 
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does not amount to inconsiderate rashness) he has incited 
him to acquire it by the stimulus of ambition, and now ad- 
mits that this goes farther, and is more noble, than the 
vulgar reckless braving of all danger. But upon one sub- 
ject we have differed. You know how exposed our chateau 
is, either by its situation or some other cause, to damage 
from thunder storms ; on account of which my husband 
has surrounded it with a multitude of lightning rods. All 
stand in peculiar awe of this sublimest power of nature, 
not excepting even children, who have no fear of fire or 
noises; probably, because it procceds directly from hea- 
ven, from the dread unseen hand of Deity. I used there- 
fore when mine were quite young, to describe the thunder 
to thems the rolling coach of spring, and told them that 
the lightning was broad long sparks of fire, which it 
struck out in its path among the clouds. But Thorismund 
would not suffer this to continue long. He was opposed 
to any poetic notions which must afterwards be taken 
back, and insisted that there could be no courage in not © 
fearing an object which was simply lovely and excited no 
alarm ; so he took the opposite course, and plainly said 
to the boy, ‘A thunder storm may kill thee in an in- 
stant, but wouldst thou be afraid ??>—* Iam nota hare,’ 
replied Julius—for his father had often teased him by call- 
ing him so in derision. The very night before his de- 
parture, my Thorismund went in to the sleeping children, 
not to awaken them by a leave-taking, but to carry away 
in his soul the most beautiful impression of their images ; 
for if a grown person when asleep be beautiful and holy 
like the dead, far more so is a slumbering child—a child 
asleep, is doubly a child, the blossom of a life-world stilt 
shut up inthe bud. The innocent countenance reposes 
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in a state of transfiguration, free from the scars of time, 
the fever spots of passion, or the branding of sin. Hence 
it is only with children who laugh in their sleep, that we 
can believe the angels play. How often will those calm 
features hover before the poor soldier and father, in the 
battle-ficld of slaughter and destruction, like far off stars! 

‘ Forgive this long prattling about my children; in it } 
try to forget my hero for a little space, that I may while 
away the tedious indefinite period of his absence. A 
hard time it is! the spokes of its hour-wheels will slowly 
rake my heart, until some fatal tidings perhaps, may in- 
flict my death-blow. Alas! such is life; for love is suf- 
fering, and every additional being whom you love, threat- 
ens you with whatever may wound him; so that though 
hke myself you may be completely armed against your 
own fate, the arrow which pierces the breast you love, will 
penetrate through yours. But let us still love and suffer; 
4 would continue to love every one of you the same, 
though I were assured by fate that you would all depart 
tomorrow ; for even then, Sophia,I should still have loved 
you. Your SIDONIA. 

P. 8. The letter has laid by mea week. I expected 
that Julius and Julia would talk of nothing but their fa- 
ther after his departure, and long to see him. But no! 
they speak of him transiently, and continue their old plays. 
This grieves me sorely for their father’s sake. It is true, 
1 knaw the reason, and I forgive the little ones. May you 
be happy.’ 

But she did not quite know the whole reason. This 
plunging into the present, which so beautifully overtops 
the future and the past, is a faculty in children rather to 
bo envied than lamented ; like divinities, they live in an 
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eternity unmeasured by time, whose hurrying stream is 
to them a wide, calm, all-surrounding ocean. Just in 
proportion as their love has nothing to do with the past, 
it possesses more of presence and fulness, and in after 
years, through its very surrender without looking back, to 
the present, it becomes a deeper remembrance. 

The war, with the sorrows it occasioned to those who 
were remote from it as well as near, commenced its 
mighty progress. Her Thorismund wrote her letters full 
of consolation and inquiries ; but what consolation could 
any of them give, while they only imparted relief in re- 
gard to the past, and not the present; and while at the 
very moment of their joyful perusal, the distant loved 
one might be bleeding.—Her children alone, their edu- 
cation and prosperity, formed here and there, green 
spring-spots on the wide snow field of her existence. She 
was now the father of her Julius, and all the paternal 
rules of education which she had once opposed with her 
maternal ones, she now faithfully and earnestly observed, 
in order to surprise the father upon his return with the 
improvement of his pupil. Thus at length her life flow- 
ed on in greater tranquillity, and its banks became less 
steep. Unsmitten amid the thunderbolts of war, her hus- 
band continued to write to her, and so her fear continu- 
ally diminished, for even fear with mortals wears itself 
out. 

Upon a beautiful warm spring morning, she at last re- 
ceived the joyful tidings, that she should again soon press 
to her heart him whom it warmly cherished. But the 
evil spirit of falsehood, which in her bridal dreams had 
presented Julia as dead, envied her happiness, though Ju- 
lia continued still to bloom. The spring morning was 
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lovely as paradise, a decp unwonted azure rested over 
the hills and woods, and every tree veiled in its robe of 
flowers seemed like a joyous May-pole, while all the 
blossoms opened wider as if to drink in the warm breath 
of nature. At noon, thunder clouds arose from behind 
the mountains, and collected over men’s heads. The 
beams of the sun, flashes of lightning, and sparkling 
drops of rain were at the same time sporting in the sky. 
Julius always loved rain, like the doves. He waded along 
in the brook where the chain of the lightning rod hung 
down ; he seized hold upon it for the purpose of swing- 
ing himself by it to a greater height. The weeping 
sua turned his face away from him. A gray thunder 
cloud whirled its little vapours over his head. A small 
flash suddenly leaped from it down the rod—the chi 
lay dead in the water! 

Some time afterwards, when the whole sky had again 
become clear and was kindly beaming, search was made 
for Julius. 

Then it was, that the mother from a window, saw her 
son lying in the wet stream, glowing in the reflection of 
the sun, with open eyes as if still alive. With ascream, 
she rushed down to the water and pulled him out; the 
child still appeared in all his former beauty, for the thun- 
derbult which only rends trees, but spares the human 
form, had not impaired a single charm; he had merely 
stiffened in the water. Kissing and calling on him, she 
carried him along, looking round for some deeper stream, 
into which she might again plunge with him and end her 
mighty anguish. But let a veil fall over her grief ! 

After making every effort of despair to restore him, 
Sidonia was at length completely prostrated beneath the 
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stunning blow; but even the happiness of stupefaction was 
not granted her, since the corpse, as is usual with all af- 
ter being struck with lightning, in passing rapidly into a 
state of decomposition, assumed a life-like ruddiness 
which again deceived her witha bricf dawn of hope. 
She caused a wax image of it to be taken while under this 

beautiful aspect, that she mightas it were petrify her grief. 
' After some days a fisherman brought her the little hat, 
which had floated down the brook to one of her husband’s 
favorite groves. Then it was, that her stern immobility 
melted into a flood of tears. When the wax image was 
completed and the funeral over, Sidonia sank down into 
a calm deep sadness. ‘The waxen show-child—this scaf- 
fold of her vrief, stood before her, an imitated wax pearl, 
instead of the pearl of price which she had lost. This 
waxen mother’s-doll of sorrow was arrayed in all the 
latest garments of the original—a living boy she could 
not have endured. She had even said to her Julia in the 
unreflecting overflow of her grief,‘ For thee he died, be- 
cause thou wast chosen in my dream.’ 

She could not write to her Thorismund ; her terror 
was, lest he might be so much more overwhelmed than 
herself by this fatal intelligence concerning his darling, 
as to rush without consideration into the hottest battle ; 
being strongly inclined in his calmest estimate of life to 
sacrifice it boldly. And she was also silent, because 
though able to speak, she could not write concerning her 
misfortune. Spoken sorrow listens to spoken comfort, 
and every sigh is alleviated by an answering spirit ; 
but when written, it produces a deep solitary wound, 
cooled by no balsam from without. It is far easier to 
talk away suffering, than to write it away. 
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Aficr the burial, she rested, without sleeping, through 
two long silent nights, in presence of the wax image. 
Upon the third she lay down, and either to break the si- 
lence, or for some other cause, she applied a sea-shell 
to herear. It is well known that some of these intricate 
muscles are a continuous unceasing Eolian harp, and a 
strange emotion arises in the soul, when in the silence of 
the calm air, this melody of the shell sounds on, asif pro- 
duced by its own power, and scems like a hearing-tube 
placed against the opening of some unknown world. 
There is no need of sorrow—a poetic imagination is suf- 
ficient to enable one to lose one’s self in this diapason of 
harmony. 

Sidonia at length dropped asleep under this uniform 
sound, but the music of the shell passed with her into the 
vagaries of her dreams. She dreamed as follows. 

At first the images were confused—a beheaded Phe- 
nix—guardian angels with broken drooping wings—death 
on a winged steed, prancing through the universe—a 
planet serving for the beheading block of life, and in the 
distance, a snow white mountain, composcd of faces of 
deathlike paleness,——-in the centre of the universe, an 
everlasting cry of fire and ringing of alarm bells, but 
none knowing where were the fire and the alarm—a little 
earth full of bald headed children, shaking itself to and 
fro, and the mothers crying aloud, ‘ We shall not have a 
curl nora single hair that we can cut off, when our darlings 
die’—and then avoice replied, ‘ Only bury them first, and 
the hair will grow in the grave.’ At length the sun arose, 
but he had been shoved away into a concave mirror, and 
this mirror reficcted towards the west, the image of a moul- 
dering body in the air, over against the throne of God, 
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and the image was hanging close to God—hereupon there 
was a bright moon which the mother drew to herself, and 
it was filled with children’s little hats, children’s trumpets, 
knives and playthings ; in the background, stood the 
thunder-god, with Julius in his arms, whom he lifted up 
through the high stars, and then put down upon the 
ground. The child seemed to be anxiously looking af- 
ter something, and ran about without secing or knowing 
his mother. At last he found it behind herself, and came 
dragging after him his own wax image, with which he 
wrestled, and then thrust a diamond necdle into its heart, 
‘ Die, manikin,” said he, * or Julia and I shall not prosper.’ 
He then joyfully sprung before his mother, and said,‘ I 
must turn round the moon, for you have never seen its 
other side and must sec it now.’ [le worked away vigor- 
ously at the horizon of the moon, planting lightning rods 
against it, until he had at length wheeled it round. 
The mother and himself then stood on the reversed side. 
Upon her right hand appeared a calm broad sea, with a 
setting sun, which in its progress from west to east, pass- 
ed through the deep, and at the noon of night glowed 
through the waves with ever brighter and more varied 
colours, until they caught the divided rays, and rolling 
upwards, reflected them in countless rainbows. Chil- 
dren then came hastening on in throngs from unknown 
shores, over bridges of rainbow arches, and as they ar- 
rived clapped their hands for joy. Julia also came riding 
in a world-chariot, and Julius fell upon her neck. Sido- 
nia turned towards the procession of children. How 
beautifully lay the world stretched out before her—a 
boundless garden, filled with palm trees and lilics waving 
on their tops. Swans sat upon the trees, rocking them- 
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selves to their own songs. A gujding angel hovered over 
the head of cach child; but over Julia’s there were two, 
as though she needed upon the thirsty carth two genil. 
Whenever the head of a child drooped in slumber, an 
angel touched it, and it instantly turned into a slumbering 
flower; fur in that paradise, not even the image of death 
was permitted to remain upon the eyes which were clo- 
sed in slecp. Flowers grew out of the ground without 
stems, and the fruit luy already in the blossoms. In the 
garden, statues bearing on their heads baskets of flowers, 
often took them down and playfully shook them over the 
children, as they were leaping around in their sports. 
Suddenly the moon staggered, as though some giant 
were heavily treading on its rim, and one could easily look 
down from its quivering ball upon our earth, where no- 
thing was to be seen but flying shadows, and in every 
nursery there was the dance of death. Julius called 
from above to his mother, as if she were no longer stand- 
ing by him,‘ O mother, come up..—When the moon was 
in its most violent agitation, Julius kneeled down and 
prayed,‘O mighty God! the God of love is coming.’ 
But the mother could sec nothing farther ; the stars alone 
beneath the moon, were pressing together in silver-clouds, 
and from the more distant suns showers of light descend- 
ed on the clouds. The mother saw nothing—but soft 
tones were breathed among the stars, as though in the 
heavens above, the dark and dread Immensity, in which 
the Divine presence hides itself, were revealed to view. 
And now the kneeling child laid his face upon the earth, 
at his mother’s fect, and prayed, ‘ O gracious God, my 
mother weeps, give her new eyes ; her heart is bleeding, 
give her another; descend upon the earth to her and 
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shine into her spirit, give her to see that Thou, and my 
father, and my sister yet live; then indced she will smile 
again. Grant this, Almighty Gracious God, or I cannot 
be happy even in thy heaven, when I look downon earth!’ 

Hereupon Sidonia awoke in delicious tears; but the 
kneeling Julius of her dream still floated before her in 
the air, until in looking on the image of wax she lost 
him. But his prayer remained answered in her heart; 
her bitter agony was softened into tender longing. Julia 
became Julius to her. The hope too of the arrival of 
her beloved, contributed to pour balsam into her closing 
wound. Even the waxen statue was also a comfort to 
her, as she transferrcd to it the glorification of her dream, 
and fastened upon it the ethereal image. 

Upon a beautiful evening, when she was forgetting the 
present in thinking on the means of comforting her hus- 
band, he himself stood before her, a victorious warrior, 
and with double ecstacy sank upon her breast, while Ju- 
lia pressed forward to his embrace.—‘ But master Julius,’ 
said he, to the wax image, ‘ canst not thou come also r’— 
“A cry of anguish burst from the wife,‘ Oh God, our son 
is dead, that is only his wax image.’— With flashing eyes 
he went up to it, fixedly gazed on it, and at last exclaim- 
ed, ‘ False, accursed dream! away with thee !’—and 
dashed it to pieces. 

How Sidonia suffered, both with her husband and on 
account of this second loss of the child, every heart can 
tell. But she who had first obtained comfort, soon be- 
came the comforter of the father. All his tranquil re- 
flections on the past disposed him to welcome Sidonia’s 
more cheerful second dream. This indecd, together 
with a new campaign, soon scarred his wound.” 

L. 0. 
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* Tat good for nothing—hateful rain! 
T heard a little girl complain 

So bitterly one summer-day,— 

“Why could it not have kept away ? 
The sun, this morning, rose so fair 

In the blue sky—I do declare 

That cruel weather has no right 

To act so, just as if in spite, 

That I might wear that mean old gown, 
And stay all day inthis dull town. 
Here am | in my fine new frock, 

All ready for that lovely walk, 

And now that ugly cloud must come 
To pen me up all day at home.’’— 
‘Fie! little lady, tell me, now, 

Is not the cloud upon thy brow 

Far uglier than the kindly one 

That comes between thee and the sun, 
To screen thee from the scorching heat 
That on thy head would fierccly beat, 
And send from God, the genial shower 
To cheer parched field and fainting flower?” 


The evening-sun broke forth, at last, 

With sparkling smile—the storm was past— 
In all earth’s myriad eyes there stood 
Great, glistening tears of gratitude. 

[ saw reflected there the glance 

Of God’s benignant countenance, 

And she, that thoughtless, fretful child, 
Looked out with tearless cheeks and smiled. 


Cc. T. B. 
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FROM TIECK. 


“ Wuere is Maria ?” asked her father one day. 

“She is playing out in the field, with a neighbour’s 
son,” answered the mother. 

“T hope they will not get lost,” said the father, “ they 
are so thoughtless.” 

The mother went to look after the children, and carry 
them their supper. ‘It’s so hot !”’ said the boy: and the 
little girl eagerly stretched out her hand for the cherries. 
*¢ Now be careful, children,” said the mother, “ and do not 
go too far from the house, nor into the wood: father and 
lare going out into the field.” ‘*Oh, you need not be 
anxious,” answered Andrew ; “ for we are afraid of the 
wood ; we shall stay here by the house, where there is 
some one near us.” 

The mother went away and soon came out again with 
the father. They shut up the house, and went towards 
the field, to look after the laborers, and to see to the 
hay, on the meadow. Their house stood on a green hil- 
lock, surrounded by a neat paling, which inclosed also 
their garden and orchard ; the village extended somewhat 
farther down the slope, and on the other side stood the 
castle of the Count. Martin had hired a large farm of 
the Count, and lived contentedly with his wife and his 
only child; for he laid up something every year, and. 
had the prospect of becoming a man of property by 
means of his industry ; for the land was productive, and 
the Count did not exact an oppressive rent. 
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As he walked towards the fields with his wife, he look- 
ed pleasantly around him, and said, ‘* How different this 
place is, Bridget, from the one we used to live in. Here 
everything is so green, and the whole village is filled with 
fruit-trees ; the ground is covered with beautiful flowers 
and vegetables; all the houses are cheerful and neat ; 
the people are all well off ;—it seems even as if the woods 
were finer and the sky bluer here ; and as far as the eye 
can reach one sees to his heart’s content the bounty of 
Nature.” 

‘¢ As soon as you get on the other side of the stream,” 
said Bridget, ‘it seems as if you were in another land, 
everything is so dreary and waste ; but all the travellers 
say that far and wide in the neighbourhood our village is 
the prettiest.” 

All excepting that clump of fir-trees,” replied her hus- 
band; ‘‘ just look back and see how black and desolate 
that solitary spot looks in the whole of the cheerful 
scene; the smoky huts behind the dark fir-trees ; the 
ruined stalls, and the brook flowing by so melancholy.” 

“It is true,” said his wife, as they both stood still, ** as 
soon as you come to that place you feel sad and troubled, 
without knowing why. I should like to know who the 
people are that live there, and why they keep away from 
all the neighbourhood so, as if they had no very clean 
consciences.” 

‘Poor folks,” answered the young farmer, ‘‘ apparent- 
ly gipsies who rob and cheat perhaps in distant places, 
and have their hiding-place here. I wonder that the Count 
allows them to stay here.” 

'* Perhaps,” said his wife compassionately,-‘‘ they are 
poor people who are ashamed of their poverty, for after 
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all, there is nothing that we can accuse them of; only 
it is singular that they do not go to church, and one does 
not see what they live on, for the little garden cannot pos- 
sibly support them, and besides it seems to be entirely 
uncultivated ; and they have no fields.” 

‘God knows what they carry on there,” said Martin 
as they walked on ; “no one goes near them, for the 
place seems enchanted and bewitched, so that the most 
inquisitive fellow would not venture near there.” 

They continued their conversation as they walked on 
towards the field. The gloomy spot of which they spoke, 
lay on one side of the village. In a hollow, surrounded 
with fir-trees, there might be seen a hut, with out-houses 
almost in ruins; seldom was smoke seen to ascend from 
it, and still more seldom were any inhabitants to be seen ; 
once in a while inquisitive persons, who had ventured 
somewhat nearer, had seen some frightful-looking women 
in ragged clothing and sitting on a bench before the hut, 
with children just as hideous and filthy, tumbling about 
in their laps; black dogs were seen running about 
the place, and at even-tide an immense man it was said 
used to cross the bridge over the brook and go into the 
hut, and then in the darkness various forms were seen 
moving, like shadows round a fire in the fields. This 
hollow, the fir-trees and the hut formed in reality a 
strange contrast in the cheerful green landscape, to the 
white houses of the village and the magnificent and new- 
ly-built castle. 

The two children finished their fruit, and took to 
running races together ; but the little active Maria always 
had the better of Andrew, who could not run so fast. 
“Tt is only a knack you have!” cried he at last, ‘* but 
jet us try a long run, and then we’ll see who wins!” 
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“Just as you please,” said Maria, “ but we must not 
run towards the brook.” 

“No,” answered Andrew, “* but upon the hill there 
stands the great pear-tree, three-quarters of a mile from 
here ; now [ will run here to the left, by the fir-trees, 
and you can run to the right, into the field, so that we 
shall not mect till we get up there to the pear-tree, and 
then we will see who runs the best.” 

“Very weli,” said Maria, beginning to run immedi- 
ately ; ‘“‘ then we shall not hinder each other on the way, 
and father says it is just as far to the top of the hill, whe- 
ther you go on this side of the gipsey-house, or the other.” 

Andrew had already got a start, and Maria who ran to 
the right could not see him. ‘It’s very stupid in him, 
after all,” said she to herself, ‘ for if I only made up my 
mind to cross the bridge and pass by the hut and so 
through the yard, I should certainly get there first.” She 
came now to the brook opposite the fir-trees. ‘* Shall 
I?” said she,“‘ no it is too frightful.” On the opposite 
side there stood a little white dog, barking with all his 
might. In her terror the animal seemed to her like a 
monster, and she sprang back. ‘*O dear!’ said she, 
““now he has got on ahead, while I am standing and 
thinking about it.” . 

The little dog barked on, and as she looked at it more 
carefully it did not look so terrible after all, but on the 
contrary, very pretty ; it had a red ribbon round its neck, 
with a glittering bell, and as it raised its head and shook 
it in barking it sounded very pleasantly. ‘* Well! I will 
venture !”’ cried little Maria,“ I will run as fast as I can, 
and quick, quick out the other side, they can’t eat me up 
after all!" So saying the bold merry child jumped upon 
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the bridge and passed quickly the little dog, who was now 
quiet and jumped up and wagged his tail. She had now 
reached the hollow, and the dark fir-trees round about 
her shut off the view towards her father’s house and the 
rest of the landscape. 

But how she was astonished! The most brilliant and 
cheerful flower-garden surrounded her ; there were tulips, 
roses and lilies of the most splendid colours ; blue and 
golden-red butterflies rocked themselves in the blossoms 3 
birds of various colours, ‘singing melodiously, hung in 
cages of glittering wiré from the branches; and children 
in short white frocks, with golden curls and bright eyes, 
were frolicking about; some playing with little lambs, 
others feeding the birds, or collecting flowers for one ano- 
ther, and others were eating cherries, grapes and rosy- 
apricots. No hut was to be seen, but a large beautiful 
house with a bronze door covered with work in relief, 
stood in the midst of the space. Maria was beside her- 
self with astonishment, and did not know what to make 
of it; but not being bashful, she went up to the nearest 
child, reached out her hand, and bade her good-day. ‘Are 
you come to make us a visit for once ?”’ said the beauti- 
ful child; ‘{ have seen you running and jumping about 
outside there, but you were afraid of our little dog.” 

Then you are not gipsies and vagabonds, as Andrew 
always says,” said Maria, “ but for that matter he is stu- 
pid to be sure, and saysa great deal that he knows no- 
thing about.” 

“Stay with us,” said the wonderful little child, ‘ and 
you will enjoy yourself.” 

‘* But we are running a race.” 
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Oh you will get there soon enough for him. There 
eat that !” 

Maria ate, and found the fruit sweeter than any she 
had ever tasted, and Andrew, the race, and the prohibi- 
tion of her parents were entirely forgotten. 

A tall lady ina splendid dress came out and asked about 
the strange child. ‘* Madam,” said Maria, ‘* [came here 
by accident, and they want me to stay.” 

** You know, Zerina,”’ said the lady, ** that she can stay 
only a short time, and moreover you should have asked 
me first.” 

“T thought I might ask her, as she was allowed to 
come across the bridge,” said the beautiful child; ‘* and 
we have often seen her running about in the field, and 
you have been pleased with her cheerfulness. She will 
have to leave us early enough at all events.” 

** No, I will stay here,” said Maria,‘ for it is so beau- 
tiful here, and there are the best playthings here, and 
strawberries and cherries besides ; over there it is not so 
pleasant.” 

The lady in the splendid dress went away smiling, and 
many of the children now jumped about the frolicksome 
Maria, and played and danced with her; others brought 
their lambs and curious toys to her; others played on in- 
struments and sang. But most of all she liked the one 
that met her first, for she was most friendly and pleasant. 

Little Maria repeated over and over, “I will stay with 
you always, and you shall be my sisters” ; upon which 
all the children laughed and embraced her. 

‘* Now we will play a beautiful game,” said Zerina. 
She ran quickly into the palace, and came back with a 
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little golden case, in which there were glittering seeds. 
She took up a few grains with her little fingers, and scat- 
tered them on the green grass. Immediately the grass 
rustled like waves, and in a few moments rose-bushes 
sprung up out of the earth, quickly grew up and blossom- 
ed, giving out the most delicious fragrance. Maria took 
up some of the seed too, and when she scattered it, there 
sprung up white lilies and variegated carnations. Ata 
motion from Zerina the flowers disappeared again, and 
others came in their place. 

‘* Now,” said Zerina, “ [ will show you something on a 
larger scale.” She placed two pine-seeds in the earth, 
and stamped them in hard with her foot. Two green 
bushes stood before them. ‘* Take fast hold of me,” 
said she, and Maria put her arm round her slender waist. 
Then they felt themselves raised up, for the trees grew 
up under them with the greatest rapidity ; the high pine- 
trees moved back and forth and the two children swung 
to and fro in the red evening-clouds, embracing and kiss- 
ing cach other; the other children climbed nimbly up 
and down the trunks of the trees, and romped and play- 
ed together when they met, with loud laughter. If any 
one of them fell down, it flew through the air and came 
down slowly to the ground without hurting itself. At last 
Maria was afraid; the other children sang something 
aloud, and the trees sunk again just as gradually into the 
earth, and let them down, as it had raised them up to the 
clouds. © J. BE. C. 


[To be continued. } 
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How blest were they who heard the truths he taught, 
And from the fountain living treasures brought ! 
On the green turfthey sat from morn till night, 
Still with new pleasure, and increased delight. 
The evening twilight closed the long bright day, 
Nor moved th’ enchanted multitude away. 

Oh! happy throng of listeners, fully blest! 

To whom these holy accents were addressed, 

‘¢T am the bread of life,’’ and, ‘* come all ye 
With sorrow laden, I will make you free.” — 
Oh! sympathy divine ! the weary son] 

Yields its hard burthen to thy blessed control !— 
Yet for their humble wants he, gracious, cared, 
And in the wilderness his bounty shared, 

His pitying eye beheld a world distressed, 

And made the lowly wanderer his guest ; 

To whom in strains of love, new wisdom flowed 
And in his panting soul divinely glowed. 

For home at length they lift the swelling sail, 
While in their hearts the dawn of truth they hail. 
Oh! happy homes! where stormy passions cease, 
And anguish yields to hope, and faith, and peace: 
The Christian’s hope ! whose calm, and tranquil ray, 


Pours its clear light through many a troubled day. 
H. C. 
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Once in the old time, a king’s son, the only hope of 
his father, lay ill of a deadly sickness. His father vowed 
to Allah all his wealth and his kingdoms, if his son might 
yet live, and the prayers of a whole people went up in 
his behalf. 

The grief of the old man touched the merciful Allah, 
and he chose from among his spirits two, who should 
restore health to the youth. One was Myrrha, the most 
loving and beneficent of all around his throne ; the other 
was Rhapez, the most stern and severe, whose presence 
terrifies even those he comes to save. 

With their utmost speed they descended to the capital. 
The people had deserted their homes and their occupa- 
tions, and crowded round the palace, seeking tidings of 
the prince. The mosques were thronged with devotees 
offering gifts and prayers that the boon might be granted. 
In each minaret the tongues of the Imaums repeated the 
praises of the prince, and the vast promise of the 
king. In the palace was more excessive grief. The 
king and his courtiers sate with their faces covered, mute, 
hopeless. In the women’s apartments were violent 
weeping and extravagant bursts of affection for the dying 
prince. In his stately chamber he lay silent, unconcern- 
ed. A violent paroxysm of his disorder had just passed 
off, and he lay exhausted aud quiet. 

It was the hour of prayer when the heavenly messen- 
gers entered the thick crowd. Every knee was bent to 
the All-powerful One, and every turbanned head turned 
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toward the Holy Place. No eye was raised to them, as, 
with noiseless steps, they passed swiftly on their errand 
of mercy, Necessity clothed in his long dark robes, Love 
in raiment of shining white. Side by side they entered 
the presence of the king, and stood before him as he 
ended his fervent prayer. 

‘© Allah is merciful, and forever to be adored,” said 
Myrrha, who longed to bestow the favor he had brought ; 
“He has not forgotten thee, Oking, in thy affliction. He 
grants this favor to his faithful servant. He sends us to 
restore thy son. Lead us to him that he may choose 
between us.” 

The weeping parent saw by the countenance of the 
messenger that he came from the presence of Allah, and, 
with holy awe, he led him to his son’s apartment. 
Myrrha seized the prince’s hand like an old friend ; he 
pressed it tenderly in his own, and covered his wan fore- 
head with tears and kisses. He raised him in his arms, 
and besought him to lean upon his bosom. 

The father and the bystanders were moved to tears by 
the love of an angelic being so touchingly expressed, but 
the youth remained unmoved, spell-bound, as it were ina 
strange trance. Whether his apathy was caused by the 
late violence of his disorder, or came from his naturally 
impassive character they knew not, but it made his father 
almost frantic. He besought him to consider his feelings, 
not to leave him a feeble, childless old man. He told 
him how the gracious Allah had sent from around his 
throne blessed angels to recal him from the grave. But 
power to save him without an effort of his own was not 
given them, and the time allotted to the gentler one was 
swiftly passing. The youth listened to his father’s 
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words, and his expressive face showed he understood 
their meaning. He also looked gratefully on the beam- 
ing Myrrha, and received his caresses affectionately. 
Myrrha, who had supposed that at his touch the youth 
would spring from the bed to the arms of his father, was 
grieved at his indifference. As the half hour passed, he 
implored him, as if it were for himself he was pleading, 
to come back to life under his guidance, and not with his 
stern brother. The young man gazed at him half-per- 
suaded. He even meant to accompany him, but found 
the effort too great. He was pleased to be so loved, and 
did not believe that one so kind was in earnest in such 
dark threats. The half hour passed, and Myrrha, cover- 
ing his face in his garment, vanished. At that instant 
swift flames filled the room—the gorgeous couch became 
a bed of fire; the young man was forced to leap from it, 
and follow the stern spirit away into outer darkness. 
Five years from that time mourners surrounded anoth- 
er death-bed ; and now they wept not that youth was cut 
down in its glory, rather that the hoary head descended 
to the tomb by so lonely and sada path. The old man 
had sorrowed bitterly over the events of that night, and 
could never wholly despair of finding his lost son. As 
this hope grew fainter, his heart grew sadder and more 
feeble, his strength wasted, and he was lying in his dying 
bed now with only this one hope glimmering in his breast, 
like a dim funereal lamp. Without, the tempest was ra- 
ging ; black waves dashed against the very walls of the 
palace ; thunder and howling winds threatened to rend it 
asunder and leave the old man exposed to their fury. 
There was no rest for the dying that night, and in the 
midst of it, pale, determined, with an aspect whereon 
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many tales were sculptured, the prince appeared. 
Whether he had dwelt meanwhile in the howling wilder- 
ness, prisoned in some lower form because he was untrue 
to his own nature,or had done severer penance among 
the powers of darkness, he told not. Enough that Allah 
had been mindful of his old servant and let him depart 
In peace. c. 


THE PICNIC. 


‘Are Mrs. Nayson and Elvira to be of our party ?’? 
asked Stella of Mrs. Dalton, the morning before ‘ Picnic 
day,’ as Ralph Foster called it. 

“You may invite Elvira and her sister,” was her 
mother’s reply ; “but Mrs. Foster and myself have not 
included Mrs. Nayson in our arrangements.” 

‘Stella thought in an instant why her mother had not 
extended an invitation to Mrs. Nayson, and it was with 
many misgivings for the success of her mission that she 
went to ask Elvira and little Jane. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Nayson were both absent, and the housekeeper said that 
the children might go. 

** Where Is It to be?” asked Elvira of her friend. 

*¢ In the little dell at the foot of Mount Gerizim, as the 
boys have named it.” 

“Oh, the place I call Glen Blackstone, because the 
rocks are so very dark colored ;” exclaimed Elvira ; 
‘and Stella,” she continued, “it is a glen, not a dell ;” 
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and thereupon rose quite a discussion between the little 
misses as to the peculiar characteristics of a glen anda 
dell. Stella thought it was a dell because it was a hollow 
vale among sloping grassy hills, and Elvira argued that 
it was a glen because those hills were so steep, and were 
the lower steps of high: Berkshire mountains, and more- 
over were frequently broken by ridges of rough black, 
mossy rocks crumbled into huge fragments and mingled 
with shrubbery and tall old trecs. ; 

Stella persisted that they were going to meet in a dell, 
and Elvira laughingly declared that the dell filled a glen, : 
and then they called to Ralph Foster, who was trundling 
a hoop in the road, to know whether it was a glen 
ora dell, and Ralph, throwing his hoop over his neck, 
and lengthening his face, to appear as much like a judge 
as possible, assured them that he had never read or heard 
of dells or glens in the vicinity of Mount Gerizim, and he 
thought if it was anything at all, it was a little valley. 
The girls agreed to his decision, and Stella, bidding her 
friend ‘* Good morning,” helped Ralph trundle the hoop 
until she reached her own home. 

The next was a charming summer’s morn, and as Stel- 
la drew aside at early dawn her window curtain, the 
glow of the eastern sky, as ruddy as her cheeks’ bright - 
hue, promised a very favorable day. 

The children had been precluded as much as possible 
from all knowledge of the arrangements, that their plea- 
sure might be enhanced by the surprise and novelty. 
Even Stella did not know of what the collation was to 
consist, only that Mrs. Nayson’s housekeeper had sent to 
her mother some fine early plums and melons. The 
little Fosters, with their newly arrived cousins and the 
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invited guests, knew nothing but that Ralph said there 
was to be ‘an out o” doors spree.” 

The morning passed wearily to some of the children, 
but Ralph Foster kept his cousins and sisters too busy to 
think, and Stella Dalton occupied herself learning to knit 
a new kind of edging. Then came noon and dinner, and 
also some light fleecy clouds over the sun, which troubled 
the children, but were afterwards acknowledged a eae 
ful veil over the warm, brilliant rays. 

The party was soon collected, and they had first a 
long, pleasant walk in the shady road, then a bridge, hill, 
and rocky ledge, then another bridge and a meadow, then 
they skirted a wood, whose shade was very refreshing as 
they lingered under the trees, and then they passed on 
over some pasture ground to the vale near Mount 
Gerizim. 

The party were all weary enough to enjoy seats upon 
the ‘“* rock-moss ottomans”’ as Maria Foster called them, 
and as they sat cooling themselves, Ralph brought water 
from a spring among the rocks to quench their thigst, 
and his mother then regaled them with some sweet tones 
from the guitar, which had been placed upon the top of 
the basket-wagon load that the boys had drawn with 
them. Then commenced games among the children, 
and wanderings among the rocks and woods, for flowers, 
mosses, old bird’s nests, pine canes, oak apples, and any- 
thing else interesting that might come to hand. 

Mrs. Dalton sketched a view of the glen; Mrs. Britton, 
a guest, twined wreaths of the evergreen and life-ever- 
lasting which grew around them; Mrs. Foster arranged 
mosses for a card basket, and some of the children amu- 
sed themselves in the valley. 
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It was while Mrs. Dalton was putting aside her sketch- 
ing materials that Stella ran to her, all out of breath, her 
eyes flashing, and her cheeks glowing with joyous excite- 
ment, and throwing herself into her arms exclaimed, 
‘© Oh, mother, Iam so happy!” Her mother kissed her 
tenderly,and smoothed back the fair but disshevelled hair 
which had fallen over her face. Then came Maria and 
Elvira to tell of their exploits with the grace-hoop, which 
they had thrown one hundred and eighty-seven times 
without dropping it, and in the short space of three min- 
utes and a half, for Mrs. Britton counted by her watch. 

And then arrived the delegation from the woods, with 
all sorts of sylvan treasures, and Willy Nayson gave his 
sister “a walking breast-pin’’ as Ralph had named it, 
which was in fact a slowly moving bug, of the shape and 
brilliance of a jewelled breast-pin. 

Merton, one of the cousins, gave Maria a long kidney- 
shaped green pod, of a prickly appearance, but he said 
that the pricks would not prick, and she carried it to her 
mother as she opened it It was filled with soft, moist, 
fibery pulp, and her mother said it was the silk-weed, 
and that if she should keep one until it was perfectly 
dry before she opened it, she would find the soft white 
seeds hardened, and turned to a bright reddish-brown, 
and the fibres connected with each reed would have 
changed to a fine white glossy silk, reflecting the light 
like a soap-bubble with prismatic hues. 

She ran away to gather one for keeping, and soon re- 
turned with the prize, besides a bouquet of five varieties 
of which one was the bright blossom of the thistle. 
Mrs. Britton decked the little girls with her garlands, 
which were much admired for their beauty and good 
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taste, and her grateful little friends all wondered how she 
eould make them so pretty with no garden flowers. 

While they were talking, resting, and admiring, they 
heard Mrs. Foster’s voice singing loudly in the distance, 
‘* Oh, come, come away.” Mrs. Britton started, and re- 
quested the children to follow her. They soon reached 
the shady nook where the ladies had prepared their col- 
lation. Tt was within the shadow ofa high ledge of rocks 
from the interstices of which green shrubs grew almost 
horizontally, forming an arbour above them. A large 
flat rock at the base of the ledge was covered with a 
white damask cloth, and formed their table. There was 
nochina upon it, but at regular intervals were placed 
nice sandwiches, and each one sat down upon the soft 
grass before a sandwich. There was a loaf of plaincake 
in the centre, beautifully dressed with garlands, and tarts, 
melons and fruits adorned the rest of the table. From 
the boughs above there depended oranges, and every- 
thing which could be attached to them. Even little ba- 
ker’s jumbles were tied up with bits of taste. 

Water drank from a silver pitcher was their beverage, 
and never had tasted more grateful. The table, with its 
eatables, wreaths and bouquets, looked very inviting, and 
all, including the mammas themselves, made a nice re- 
past. 

After the little feast was over, Mrs. Britton gathered 
_ the children around her to tell them about Cuba, where 
she had lived when a little girl, but Mrs. Dalton invited 
Stella to take a walk with her. She took her mother’s 
hand, and soon perceived that they were ascending by 
a winding path the high hill. They toiled on while it 
grew more steep and rocky, Mrs. Dalton cheering her 
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little daughter by the promise of a fine view from the 
brow of the hill, and assisting her over the most rugged 
steps. At length they gained the summit, with the welts 
in their dresses somewhat ripped, and shoes sadly torn. 

Stella seated herself by her mother upon the topmost 
rocks, and then they looked around to enjoy the land- 
scape below. It was entirely new to the little girl, nor 
had she ever experienced a sensation similar to that with 
which she breathed in the first draught of air and beauty. 
Below was all the village, like an outspread map, with 
the fields and forests in its vicinity. She could mark the 
course as a whole of the adjoining river, and see its 
bridge like a faint line suspended over it, and all the liv- 
ing creatures moved about so distinctly to her view, yet 
so noiseless. The setting sun bathed the whole earth in 
rich glory, and the shouts of the party they had left came 
faintly up to her ear like shadows of sound. It seemed 
as though they belonged to a world which she had left, 
and that she was translated to some holier state of being. 
She thought of heaven, its God and its blessed angels, 
and she wished that she might always be there, and feel 
thus. Yet she was oppressed by her sensations; there 
was no smile upon her lip, and her usually sparkling eyes 
looked now like the calm surface of dark waters, and 
there was a new expression in their depths. 

Stella,” said Mrs. Dalton at length, “are you not 
happy ?” 

‘¢ Oh mother,” she replied, with a hushed voice, “ this 
is better than being happy !”” 

The mother was silent a few moments, and then con- 
tinued, “* Do you not remember, my daughter, that I one 
day told you I would answer your question with regard 
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to Mrs. Nayson? You wished to know, at the time of 
your school exhibition, and when she had deceived you 
all with a composition sent in her daughter’s hand and 
name, by which Elvira carried the prize from you, 
wherein she was the loser in every view. She had been 
the gainer by her successful stratagem, and she had so 
little conscience that an unprincipled success was as 
pleasing to her as a different result would have been to 
you and me. My child, if there is no retribution hereaf- 
ter, no remorse or uneasiness here, yet are not all such 
persons losers in their incapacity for noble feelings, high 
sentiments, and holy pleasures? Believe me that there 
are in the moral world, as in the material, high hills 
where the air is purer, the light brighter, and the breath 
freer, where we can look upward to an unobscured hea- 
ven, around upon a wide horizon, and where all the noisy 
turmultuous world is spread far beneath us. We are 
nearer heaven, and we almost hear its seraph voices. 
Men and their works diminish to our view, and our souls 
expand within us for the draughts of holy joy which they 
drink in. ‘True we are not mirthful, our voices are sub- 
dued, and our hearts lie still; but (and I use the word 
in your childish sense,) there is something better than 
being happy. Those, like Mrs. Nayson, who are merely 
gay, mirthful, and trifling, are not often if ever happy in, 
the highest sense of the term, and those who are often 
sad, thoughtful and afflicted, are also often truly happy. 
They toil upwards, it may be, over a rugged way ; their 
shoes are torn, and their feet sore ; their limbs are weari- 
ed and their breath comes gaspingly. But * Excelsior’ 
is their motto. They go on, on, over cold Alpine heights, 
but the air is so pure, the sky so brilliant, heaven so 
near, earth so far beneath, and their souls so elate with 
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pure joy, that higher yet, and onward still, they go, and 
spend their life in struggling aspirations through the cold, 
pure, stony mountains. And this indeed is better than 
being happy.” 

The sun had set, and they cast a parting glance at the 
twilight scenery around and beneath them, and then de- 
scended the hill. This was much easier than the ascent, 
and at the foot of it they found Mr. Dalton, who was just 
- at leisure to join them. 

He gave an arm to his wife, and a hand to Stella, and 
as they walked homeward, he told Mrs. Dalton of the 
events of the day, and what he had learned from his 
newspapers. There was some sad intelligence, and as 
he related it the smile with which he had been greeted 
faded all away. The license law was not to be sustain- 
ed, and misery was to spread around them with a new 
impulse. A runaway slave had been captured by his 
pursuers, and one who had endeavored to assist him was 
cast into prison. As Stella looked at their saddened 
countenances, she thought within herself, ‘* Mrs. Nayson 
would care nothing for this, nor would Mrs. Britton be 
less gay, but my parents would not be like them. There 
is something better than being happy.” 

That night, as she lay in her little bed, waiting the 
kind sleep which would soon come and close her eyes 
and rest her limbs, she thought over the events of the 
day. Its merry scenes passed through her memory, as 
the pictures of a magic lantern glide through the dark- 
ness, and then came other thoughts like a pure light, and 
the mayic pictures passed away in the brightness. Purer 
sentiments filled her soul, and her last waking idea was 
this: ‘‘ There is something better than being happy.” 

H. F. 
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THOUGHTS WITH MY FRIEND 


On the eve of her departure for the better Country. 


Wuart these signs of preparation— 
Why the lingering farewell spoke ? 
Why these precious tokens gathered 
Curling tress, and ring, and book ? 


Gentle Pilgrim! art thou going— 
Is thine earthly journey done? 
Stay thee! many a work of duty, 
Vainly waiteth to be done. 


White haird’d father—tender mother— 
Resting on thy loving heart, 

Peaceful view the downward passage, 
Must that anchor’d hope depart? 


Parted brother—lonely sister— 
Wait thee at the household hearth, 
With them, for their little season, 
Share the changeful lot of earth. 


See ye not the children waiting 
Like that old ‘* returning dove” ? 
Teacher !—death is on the billows} 
Draw them to the ark above. 


See ye not the faithful pastors, 

With a yearning love untold— 
Watching—warning, meekly praying ? 
They will miss thee from the fold. 


Friends, amid the festal greeting, 
Miss the wonted gladsome voice, 
Yet, again, the homes of sorrow, 
In its echoes must rejoice. 
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Burden‘d with the worlds requirements, 
T have sought thy couch of pain ; 
Lifted on thine aspirations,— 

Faith and peace have come again. 


Oh, how radiant was the brightness 
Beaming through the weary night ; 
Darkness, o’er the carth-born creeping, 
But the spirit bath'd in light. 


Now I read the mild reproval 

In thy heavy, weary cye ; 

Failing form, and hollow features, 
Every painful breath a sigh. 


Press not thus thy wasted fingers 
Round this selfih grasping hand, 
Gently—though it would withhold thee, 
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From * Our Father’s”’ kind demand. 


Now we yield thee to the summons ; 
Dried the weeping—hushed the strife— 
Thou hast had none—to thy spirit, 
Death is but the seal of life— 


Life eternal—life untroubled— 
Uncheck’d ministries of bliss; 
Rest upon the Saviour’s bosom, 
In a nobler sphere than this. 


Boston, October, 1845. 





CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL ACADEMY. 


AxBout 2200 years ago lived Socrates, a very wise 
man, and a lover of wisdom, for which reason he 1s 
commonly called the philosopher Socrates. A number 
of young persons and others looked up to him for instruc- 
tion, for they were also lovers of wisdom. They usually met 
together in a garden belonging toa person named Acade- 
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mus, whence the place of meeting was called the Aca- 
demy. In our times this name is given to schools of a ve- 
ry different kind. A classical school is one where Greek 
and Latin, (perhaps Hebrew also,) are ‘taught. These 
are called the learned languages ; the knowledge of these 
is not necessary for all, because a few persons, if good 
scholars, and honest men, can translate those books 
which are needed for the use of all. 

The Old Testament has been translated for us from 
the Hebrew tongue, and the New Testament from the 
Greek, to our unspeakable benefit. Yet so used are we to 
hear the Scriptures in English, that I fear we forget to be 
thankful for the blessing. Young readers, if it be in 
your power go once or twice to a French or Dutch 
Church, where you understand not a word of the service 
—hymns, prayers, or sermons,—and then you will feel 
the blessing to be great indeed. The Bible is said to 
have been translated into one hundred and thirty-nine 
tongues. 

Commerce means trade, exchanging goods for money, 
or for other goods which are more wanted than those 
we part with. Ata Commercial school, boys bringing 
up to trades of various kinds, should learn French, arith- 
metic, geography, geometry, and many other useful 
things. If intended for trades which will make them 
have dealings with foreign countries, such as Spain, Hol- 
land, Germany, &c., they must learn the modern lan- 
guages, the Spanish, the Dutch, the German languages. 
Every shopkeeper, will find the knowledge of French 
useful, and every kind person ts glad to be able to assist 
poor foreigners, which the knowledge of French is one 
means of enabling him to do. P. Q. Re 
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INSCRIPTION UNDER THE PICTURE OF AN AGED 
NEGRO WOMAN. 


{From the Christian Child’s Faithful Friend.) 


Will not these eloquent lines touch the hearts of American 
women and Anicrican girls who will soon be women? Ep. 


*“ Art thou a woman? so am [; and all 

That woman can be, I have been, or am,— 

A daughter, sister, consort, mother, widow. 
Which e’er of these thou art, O be the friend 

Of one, who is what thou canst never be !* 

Look on thyself, thy kindred, home, and country ; 
Then fall upon thy knees, and cry, “* Thank God" 
An English woman cannot be a slave. 

Art thou aman? Oh! I have known, have loved, 
And Jost all that to woman man can be— 

A father, brother, husband, son, who shared 

My bliss in freedom, and my woe in bondage. 

A childless widow now, a friendless slave. 

What shall I ask of thee, since I have nought 

To lose but life’s sad burden! nought to gain, 

But Heaven’s repose. These are beyond thy power ; 
Me thou canst neither wrong nor help—What then ? 
Go to the bosom of thy family, 

Gather thy little children round thy knees, 

Gaze on their innocence; their clear full eyes, 

All fixed on thine ; and in their mother mark 

The loveliest look that woman’s face can wear ; 
Her look of love beholding thine and thee: 

Then at the altar of your houschold joys, 

Vow one by one, vow altogether: vow, 

With heart and voice, eternal enmity 

Against oppression by your brethren’s hands ; 

Till man nor woman, under Britannia’s laws, 

Nor gon, nor daughter, born within her empire, 
Shall buy, or sell, or hold, or be a slave.” 


* A slave. 
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THE TWO BEES. 


One fine morning in May, two bees set forward in 
quest of honey: the one wise and temperate, the other 
careless and extravagant. They soon arrived at a gar- 
den enriched with aromatic herbs, the most fragrant flow- 
ers, and the most delicious fruits. They regaled them- 
sclves for a time on the various dainties set before them ; 
the one loading his thighs at intervals with wax for the 
construction of his hive; the other revelling in sweets 
without regard to any thing but his present gratification. 

At length they found a wide-mouthed vial, that hung 
beneath the bough of a peach-tree, filled with honey. 
The thoughtless epicure, in spite of all his fricnd’s remon- 
strances, plunged headlong into the vessel, resolving to 
indulge himself in all the pleasures of sensuality. The 
philosopher, on the other hand, sipped with caution, but, 
being suspicious of danger, flew off to fruits and flowers ; 
where, by the moderation of his meals, he improved his 
relish for the true enjoyment of them. 

In the evening, however he called for his friend, to in- 
quire whether he would return to the hive, but found him 
surfeited in sweets, which he was as unable to leave as to 
enjoy. Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in his feet and 
his whole frame totally enervated, he was but just able 
to bid his friend adieu, and to lament, with his latest 
breath, that, though a taste of pleasure may quicken the 
relish of life, an unrestrained indulgence is inevitable 
destruction.—Christian Child’s Faithful Friend. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
TO MY YOUNG READERS. 


A happy new year! From my heart I wish all my 
young readers a happy new year! 

At this time last year, winter with his cold white 
sparkling mantle, and his scanty evergreen wreath, be- 
gan the circle of the seasons: timidly with her crown of 
snow-drops on her head, scattering her wind flowers and 
her blushing roses, spring took his place. Then came © 
summer with her glowing heats, and her gorgeous flow- 
ers, and her refreshing fruits, and her solemn thunder 
and dazzling lightnings; then followed autumn with her 
ripened yellow sheaves and her bounteous harvests en- 
riched with the gathered spoil of all her sisters, and 
decked out in her many colored coat. These hand in 
hand have passed before us, and here again is winter, all 
sparkling with jewels, and looking so bright and beauti- 
ful, that while we shiver at his chilling breath, our hearts 
dance with delight at his unspeakable magnificence. 
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The very stars seem to sparkle with new lustre, as they 
look down upon the glistening earth, and the moon 
seems to vie with the sun when he sets, as she lights up 
the glorious scene. Not a single twig or blade of grass, 
not a small stone but is tricked out with jewels and has 
on its glittering coronal of rubies, or dazzling pendant of 
diamonds and pearls. 

A Happy New Year laughs out from the cold, daz- 
ziing winter scene around us: but not to all, alas! 
not to all: there are many too cold to sce any beauty in 
winter, many too sorrowful to find any pleasure in look- 
ing at her brilliant icy jewels: to them her white dress 
looks like a winding sheet; they find her dark grey 
mantle more congenial to their souls, for there scems to 
their gloomy hearts more of sympathy in it. The 
flowers of spring have never smiled for them, the summer 
has not cheered or comforted them, the autumn has not 
enriched them, nor sung sweet music through the stiffen- 
ing branches of the forest to their ears; and now winter 
comes with her cold dazzling splendor as if in mockery 
of their sadness, and it seems to them as they stand in 
their rags, shivering with cold and hunger, as if his wild, 
pitiless storms, and fierce winds, and gloomy clouds, and 
bitter cold, would destroy them. He is to them only an 
enemy. You to whom the circle of the seasons has only 
been a change of pleasures, upon whom each has smiled 
as it passed, and who wrapped up in your warm clothing 
welcome ‘ winter wild,’ you who, well fed and well cared 
for, are moving in an atmosphere of love and plenty— 
Go to those poor outcasts, and bid ‘ Happy new year’ to 
them ; give them of your abundance ; make the world, 
for one brief moment at least, look beautiful to them ; 
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and let the hour be a prophecy to their hearts of a happy 
new year. 

Say not, I have nothing to give—Be beggars for those 
poor sufferers, ask of those who have, for those who have 
not. Pray for the privilege of giving to those who are in 
want, of being God’s almoners. That little trembling 
bare-footed boy is your own brother; take him by the 
hand and be kind to him, and give him shoes, and feed 
him. That pale, sick woman is your mother; take care 
of her, watch by her sick bed, get her such aid as she 
needs. There is enough in God’s plentiful world for all, 
and good hearts to bestow of their abundance. Hear the 
words of that little girl; she asks for warm clothes, for 
instruction, for healthful employment; take her to your 
mother, tell her she is your sister, and that she must help 
her, and let her be her child. Remember then all those 
to whom on this day the words ‘“* Happy new year” 
bring no hope or joy, whose first thought, perhaps, is, 
‘ Wretched new year,’ whose prayer to God is, that they 
may be saved from the evil that is to come, from cold, 
starvation, and such sorrows as your young hearts can — 
know nothing of. 

Consecrate this day, then, my young friends, to the 
brightest joy that life can give, such as Jesus knew and 
taught, the happiness of doing good, of relieving suffer- 
ing, of lighting up the smile of joy in the face of some of 
the sufferers in this world, of comforting some of those 
children of God who seem to be the forgotten ones in his 
great family. Their hearts would leap for joy at the 
hope of a happy new year. Make one for them, or at 
least try to do so. A happy new year for yourself will 
then doubtless come unthought of, unbidden ; but what 
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though it should not, that is not your care. God’s year 
has no end. Do right, and leave all to Him. He is 
the Father of all. Be you his ministers. E. L. F. 


I DARE NOT SCORN. 
BY ROBERT NICOLL. 


I may not scorn the meanest thing 
That on the earth doth craw], 

The slave who dares not burst his chain, 
The tyrant in his hall. 


The vile oppressor who hath made 
The widow’d mother mourn, 
Though worthless—soulless he may stand— 


I cannot—DARE not scorn. 


Vhe darkest night that shrouds the sky, 
Of beauty hath a share ; 

The blackest heart hath signs to tell 
That God still lingers there. 


I pity all that evil are— 
I pity and I mourn ; 
But the Supreme hath fashioned all— 


And, oh! I parE not scorn. 
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MARTYRS. 
HUSS. 


{Continued from page 104.] 


Sigtsmunp, brother of Wenceslaus king of Bohemia, had 
just ascended the throne of Hungary.: This prince was a 
zealous catholic, and devoted himself to the defence of the 
church. He was greatly shocked at the deplorable state 
in which he found it. John XXIII. had been elected pope 
m place of the other two, but they refused to resign their 
authority, and so, as we have seen, there were at this 
time three popes—John XXIII. at Bologna, Gregory XII. 
at Rimini, and Benedict AIII. in Arragon—of course all 
issuing bulls against cach other, and each one calling 
himself the supreme and infallible head of the church. 

The emperor Sigismund, though a great bigot, was 
a man of sense and refinement, and of literary taste 
and generous feeling. It is related of him that when he 
had bestowed a title of nobility upon some learned man, 
and in the procession which took place after the ceremo- 
ny, observed that the new Doctor chose to walk with the 
nobility rather than among his learned brethren, the 
emperor said to him, “ Do not diminish a body which it 
is not in my power to replenish; the corps you have 
joined I can augment when I please.” 

The emperor attributed the disorders in the church to 
the spread of the new doctrines as much as to the quar- 
rels and division among its heads, and he believed that 
by calling a general council, to put down schism and 
suppress heresy, all would be well again in the church. 
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He therefore caused a grand council of all Christendom 
to be summoned to meet in the imperial city of Constance. 
All the princes and nobility as well as all the dignitaries 
of the church were invited. The three popes, but most 
especially John XXIII., whose infamous character and 
greater power made him the most obnoxious, in short all 
men of any distinction, were called upon to come to the 
grand council at Constance. Sigismund as emperor and 
as devotee hatcd all independence of opinion and fixed 
his thoughts upon John Huss, who he knew not only 
thought but spoke freely what he thought. He, in the 
emperor’s opinion represented in his own person all the 
innovation of Europe. Accordingly he was summoned 
to appear before this council. 

A melancholy foreboding of coming evil took posses- 
sion of the mind of Huss when he received the summons 
to appear before the council of Constance. Put he neg- 
lected no means of defence, and his heart was strong in 
his innocence. A few days before he left, he affixed a 
paper to the gates of the palace announcing his intended 
departure, and calling upon any one who suspected him 
of heresy to proceed to the council and accuse him there, 
and declaring that if any one could convict him of having 
taught anything against the christian faith, he would con- 
sent to undergo all the penalties to which heretics are 
liable. 

Huss then publicly announced that he was ready to 
render an account of his faith in presence of the arch- 
bishop and clergy, and demanded a certificate of ortho- 
doxy from the archbishop, and strange as it may seem he 
obtained it. He then demanded permission to appear be- 
fore a general assembly of the clergy of Prague presided 
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over by the archbishop ; but this was refused, and he was 
advised to get purged of the excommunication under 
which he then suffered. Huss then offered to establish 
his innocence by the scriptures, by the holy canons of 
the church, and by the fathers, but they refused. 

It is probable that the archbishop in his apparent in- 
dulgence to Huss in giving him the certificate of ortho- 
doxy, wished only to facilitate his journey to Constance, 
and to get him into the hands of those who would deal 
more effectually with him than he could. But the strange 
thing is that Huss should have thought himself entitled to 
it. The only explanation of this is, that he thought he 
had preached, not against the true catholic church, but its 
abuses merely. 

In the month of October 1414, Huss bade adieu to his 
beloved chapel where his voice was to be no more heard, 
and to his friends and disciples. To leave his faithful, 
loving friend Jerome was very affecting to him. ‘ Dear 
master,” said Jerome to him, “‘ be firm ; maintain intrep- 
idly what thou hast written and preached against the 
pride, avarice and other vices of the churchmen, with 
arguments drawn from the holy scriptures. Should this 
task become too severe for thee, should I learn that thou 
hast fallen into any peril, I shall fly forthwith to thy assis- 
tance.” Huss then departed from Prague with a pass- 
port from king Wenceslaus, and one from the emperor 
in which he desired every one to assist John Huss on his 
journey, and furnish him with all he wanted; and in 
which he gave him leave to stop on his way, and permis- 
sion to return freely and safely. You will see how well 
the emperor kept his royal word; he was a religious 
bigot, and when was it that religious bigotry did not dull 
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the moral sense? Huss showed by his letters to his 
friends before his departure that he did not deceive him- 
self with regard to the dangers he incurred in going to 
Constance; he tells them that he knew he was to meet 
his mortal enemies. He asks them to pray for him that 
God would give him wisdom, and that He would fortify 
him so that he might face with courage, temptation, the 
prison, and if necessary a cruel death; and that if he 
should return to them he might return without stain. He 
also urges them to beware of vanity and worldly-minded- 
edness, and not to imitate him in any of his weaknesses 
or faults. ‘* Beware” he says, “ of adorning thy house 
more than thy soul; give all thy care to the spiritual edi- 
fice.” He gives them more of such good advice, and 
ends with making some bequests to them and disposing 
of his possessions by will, and writes on the back of the 
letter, “‘ I conjure thee, my friend, not to break this seal 
until thou shalt have acquired the certitude that I am 
dead.” 

From this time it seemed as if Huss turned a deaf ear 
to every voice but that secret, still, silent one which ever 
speaks to the true and faithful heart, and which seems to 
gain-strength in proportion to our attention to its warn- 
ings. And now imagine two men at the same time on 
their way to the great council of Constance, whose ap- 
pearance and condition formed a very striking contrast. 
One was pope John travelling in all the pomp and style 
he could assume in order to maintain his dignity and. 
state, taking the circumstance of the upsetting of his car- 
riage for an ill omen, and trembling at the conviction 
that the superb robes and consecrated mitre of the pontiff 
could not still the throbbings of the fearful heart of the 
guilty man. 
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The other was the slight-made excommunicated priest 
quietly travelling on a mule with the two faithful friends 
by his side who would not forsake him whom they loved 
and honored in the hour of danger. His heart also pro- 
phesied to him of coming danger, perhaps death ; but he 
feared not, for he was innocent and trusted in God and 
rejoiced in the thought that he could not go where He 
was not, and so his spirit found peace, and the glorious 
mountains “looking tranquillity”? piercing the blue hea- 
vens with their sharp, glittering, icy spires, all spoke to 
him of the eternal happy home of the good, brave man. 

But besides this inward peace John Huss received out- 
ward testimony to his excellent character. It is said 
that he was astonished at the honor he met with; as he 
passed through the cities, the streets were lined with peo- 
ple who came out to pay their respects to him, and he 
travelled through Germany in akind of triumph. “I 
thought” he said, ** that I had been an outcast, but now I 
see that my worst encmies are in Bohemia.” At Nurem- 
burgh especially, the magistrates waited upon him and 
expressed to him their convictions that the council would 
dismiss him with honor. ‘This shows that the Germans 
were prepared for the reformation ; this took place one 
hundred years before Luther. 

In every important city through which he passed Huss 
put up a notice saying that John Huss was on his journey 
to Constance there todefend his faith, which by God’s 
help he would defend unto death, and inviting all to come 
there who had aught to lay to his charge. 

When [fuss arrived at Constance he found assembled 
there, countless prelates, multitudes of clergymen and 
Jaymen, princes, dukes and lords without number, musi- 
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cians, and all sorts of people by thousands from England, 
France, Germany and Italy. He arrived on the 3d of 
November, and put up at the house of a poor widow 
whose name was Faith, whom he likens to the poor 
widow who received Elijah. The poor woman offered 
hima refuge for the time, but she had not the power 
long to protect him. For several days he remained un- 
molested. The barons John de Chlum and Henry de 
Latzemboch notified the pope John, who had also arriv- 
ed, that Huss was in the city, and informed him that he 
had a safe conduct from the emperor. It is related to 
the honor of pope John that he replied, “If John Huss 
had killed his brother, he would most heartily prevent 
any injustice being done him while he was in the city of 
Constance.” Huss therefore spoke and acted with a 
tolerable degree of freedom in the first days of his stay 
in Constance. Tle trusted in the emperor’s safe conduct. 
He taught his doctrines in a room in his lodgings, where 
the people flocked to see and hear him. He was in 
hopes to be allowed to preach, and prepared two sermons 
for the purpose. He professed to believe in all the true 
doctrines of the catholic church, to trust in tradition and 
rest on the authority of the fathers; he maintained how- 
ever, that the scriptures well understood were a sufficient 
rule of faith, and that this rule was quite sufficient for 
salvation; that the christian faith necessarily included 
all acts of obedience, and that a sinner was only a 
christian in name and could not recite the creed without 
falsehood. Itis evident that the preachings of Huss were 
all levelled mainly at the immorality of the churchmen, 
at the lives and acts of the so called ministers of the 
gospel. Now asthe church was very corrupt, we see 
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plainly why it was that the persecution of Huss was so 
virulent. Every corrupt man was of course his personal 
enemy. 

Let us pause now for a moment before proceeding with 
the story of his sufferings, and take fully into our minds 
the position and conduct of John Huss at this time. There 
were collected in the city of Constance all the powerful 
representatives of the corrupt church he had spent his 
life in preaching against. ‘There was the pope, John 
XXIII.; there was the bigoted but powerful emperor 
Sigismund ; there were all the dignitaries of Europe, the 
more vicious the more like to be there in order to expi- 
ate their private sins by showing zeal for the public wel- 
fare. There in truth the selfish and vicious world that 
had been crying out against his heresies, and whose sins 
he had been uncovering and rebuking, were all congre- 
gated And now let us look at Huss in the midst of 
them, strong only in his innocence and fearless devotion 
to truth, and in his faith in God, standing up alone amidst 
the multitude, surrounded by the pomp and power of 
this world, and simply but firmly speaking against wick- 
edness in high places, declaring that no man was a 
Christian who did not follow Christ, that the only true 
faith was obedience and love, and that a sinner was only 
a christian in name. Do not our souls bow down with 
reverential love before this humble but glorious servant 


of God ? E. L. F. 
[To be continucd.] 





THE belief in immortality depends on viriue; those 
only who by virtuous exertion are striving to overcome 
the world can be true believers in immortality. 

C. FOLLEN. 
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THE ELVES. 
FKOM TIECR. 


[Concluded from last Number. ] 


Tey passed through the bronze door of the palace. 
In a round hall there sat many beautiful women, old and 
young, feasting upon the most delicious fruits, whilst ex- 
quisite unseen music sounded. On the ceiling were 
painted palm-trees, flowers and foliage, among which 
children were climbing and swinging :—the figures chan- 
ged according to the music, and glowed with the most 
vivid colours: at one time the green and blue shone like 
bright light, then the colour grew fainter, and purple and 
gold shone forth: then the naked children among the 
garlands appeared alive, and seemed to draw in and 
breathe out breath with their ruby lips, so that in turns 
their white tecth and the lighting up of their blue eyes 
were to be scen. 

Bronze steps led from the hall to a great subterranean 
apartment. Here there lay a great deal of gold and sil- 
ver, among which glittered precious stones of all colours. 
Curious vases stood round the walls, and seemed all to 
be filled with jewels. The gold was wrought into vari- 
ous shapes, and shone with the greatest brilliancy. A 
great many little dwarfs were busied in separating the 
various things and placing them in the vases ; others, with 
hunch-backs, and crooked legs, and having long red no- 
ses, bore in with difficulty and bending forward, sacks, 
as the millers carry grain, and emptied out gold-dust on 
the floor, panting with exertion. Then they skipped clum- 
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sily about to the right and left, picking up the pieces 
which were rolling out of the way : and it often happen- 
ed that one threw the other over in their haste, so that 
they fell heavily and awkwardly on the floor. They 
seemed put out when Maria laughed at their actions and 
their ugliness, and looked askance at her. 

Behind these sat a little shrivelled-up old man, to whom 
Zerina courtsied respectfully, which he answered only 
with a grave nod of his head. He held a sceptre in his 
hand, and had a crown on his head ; and all the other 
dwarfs seemed to recognise him as their master and to 
obey his motions. 

‘““ What is the matter now?” said he gruffly, as'the 
children came towards him. Maria was frightened, and 
did not speak, but her companions answered, that’ they 
had only come to see the chambers. ‘‘ Always the old 
nonsense |’ said the old man: “will there never be an 
end to this idleness ¢’” So saying he turned away to his 
business again, of weighing and separating the pieces of 
gold: other dwarfs he sent away ; many he scolded an- 
grily. 

‘¢ Who is that senteinads ?” asked Maria :—* Opr Prr 
mer of the Metals,” answered her ome aS they 
walked on. 

They seemed 1o come again into the open air, for fiey 
stood at a great pond, but there was no sun shining, and 
they could not see any sky above them. They got into 
a little skiff, and Zerina rowed very actively. The boat 
went very fast. When they came to the middle of the 
pond, Maria saw that a thousand pipes, canals, and rivu- 
lets spread out in every direction from the little lake. 
‘* That stream to the right,” said the glittering child, ‘flows 
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down under your garden ; from that everything blossoms 
so beautifully :—here you go down into the great river.” 
Suddenly there came diving up out of all the canals and 
from the lake an innumerable quantity of children ; ma- 
ny of them wearing wreaths of sedge and water-lilies: 
others had pieces of red coral in their hands; and others 
again were blowing crooked muscle-shells for trumpets. 
A confused noise resounded merrily from the dark shores ; 
among the children there swam about the most beau- 
ful woman, and often a number of children would 
spring about from one to the other, and hang about their 
necks with kisses. They all welcomed the stranger ; 
and with this tumult they proceeded out of the lake into 
little stream, which grew narrower and narrower. At 
last the skiff stopped. They took leave of the others, 
and Zerina knocked on the rock. 

The rock opened hke a door, and a female form, all 
red, helped them disembark. 

*“ Are they having a merry time of it?” asked Zerina. 

‘“‘They have just gone to work,” answered the other, 
*‘and are as merry as they can be: and the heat too is 
very pleasant.” 

They went up a spiral stair-case, and suddenly Maria 
found herself in a most splendid hall, so that as she en- 
tered her eyes were dazzled with the bright light. Ta- 
pestry of fiery red covered the walls with a purple glow, 
and as her eyes became accustomed to the light, she saw 
to her astonishment that figures were dancing up and 
down in the tapestry, with the greatest delight ; so beau- 
tifully formed and so exquisitely proportioned, that no- 
thing could have a more graceful appearance :—their 
bodies appeared to be of reddish crystal, so that it seem- 
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ed as if the excited blood played visibly back and forth 
in them. They smiled on the stranger child, and greet- 
ed her with various motions, but when Maria wished to 
go nearer, Zerina pulled her suddenly back, and cried 
out: ‘ You will burn yourself, Maria, for it is all fire!” 

Maria felt the heat. ‘* Why” said she, ‘* do not those 
darling little creatures come out and play with us?” 

They have to remain in the fire,” answered the other, 
‘just as you have to remain in the air; and they would 
perish out here. Just see how they enjoy it, how they 
laugh and shout: those down there spread the streams of 
fire in every direction under the earth, and that makes 
the flowers, the fruits, and the vines grow: the red 
streams flow along with the streams of water, and thus 
these fiery creatures are always active and merry. But 
it is too hot here for you: we will go out into the garden 
again.” 

In the garden the scene was changed. The moonlight 
lay on all the flowers, the birds were silent, and the chil- 
dren were asleep in various groups in the green arbours. 
But Maria and her friend felt no weariness, but wandered 
about in the warm summer-night, talking of various 
things until morning. 

When the day broke, they refreshed themselves with 
fruit and milk, and Maria said : “ let us go to the fir-trees 
by way of a change, and see how it looks there.” 

‘¢ With all my heart,” said Zerina, “ and you can visit 
our sentinels there ;—you will like to see them; they 
stand on the wall, among the trees.” 

They went through the flower-gardens: through plea- 
sant shrubberies filled with nightingales: then they went 
through vineyards, and came at last, after following for a 
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long time the windings of a clear brook, to the fir-trees, 
and the hillock which made the boundary of their land. 

‘* How comes it,” said Maria,‘ that we have to walk 
so far here on the inside, when the distance round on the 
outside is so small ?” 

“‘T do not know how it happens,” answered her friend, 
‘* but so it is.” 

They went up to the dark fir-trees, and a cold wind 
blew upon them from without; a mist seemed to cover - 
the landscape to a great distance. 

Curious figures were standing there, with faces as if 
sprinkled with flour, looking not unlike white owl-heads : 
they were clothed in loose cloaks of rough woollen, and 
held umbrellas of singular skins, spread over their heads: 
and they. waved and fanned continually with bat-wings, 
which stuck strangely out from under their cloaks. 

‘“‘T want to laugh, and yet Iam afraid,” said Maria. 

‘“‘ These are our good careful watchmen,” said her little 
playfellow ; “they stand here and wave their wings, so 
that terror and strange fears befall everyone who tries to 
dome near us :—but they are wrapped up so, because it 
is cold and rainy, out there, and they do not like that. 
Here below, snow and rain never come, nor cold air ; 
here it is always summer and spring: but if the watch- 
men up there were not relieved very often, they would 
perish.” | 

‘* But who are you then,” asked Maria, as they went 
down among the fragrant flowers ;—** or have you no 
name by which you are known ?” 

‘* We are called Elves,” said the pleasant child ; ** they 
talk about us in the world, as I have heard.” 

They heard a great tumult on the meadow. ‘ The 
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beautiful bird is come !”” cried out the children to them 
as they approached ; every one hastened into the hall. 
They saw already how young and old were crowding over 
the threshold ; all were rejoicing, and from within sound- 
ed joyful music. When they went in, they saw a great 
circular space filled with the most various forms, and all 
were looking up at a great bird with variegated plumage 
which was circling about slowly in the cupola. 

The music sounded more merrily than ever, and the 
colours and lights changed more quickly. At last the 
music ceased, and the bird alighted on a glittering crown 
which hung beneath the high window that lighted the 
dome above. His feathers were purple and green, with 
the most splendid stripes of gold :—on his head waved a 
diadem of small feathers, so brilliant, that they flashed 
like precious stones. The bill was red, and his legs of 
splendid blue. As he moved, the colours were mixed to- 
gether, in a manner wonderful to behold. His size was 
that of an eagle. But now he opened his shining beak, 
and a sweet melody flowed from his breast, in notes 
more musical than those of the amorous nightingale :-— 
the song grew more powerful, and streamed out like rays 
of light, so that all, even the smallest children, wept 
with joy and delight. When he had finished, all bowed 
before him; he flew round the dome again in circles, 
and then shot through the door and soared away into the 
bright sky, where he glittered still like a red point, and 
then disappeared from sight. 

‘“* Why are you all so joyful ?” asked Maria, and bent 
towards the beautiful child, who seemed to her smaller 
than the day before. 
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*“ The King is coming !” said the little child ;—‘* many 
of us have not scen him at all, and wherever he goes 
there is joy and happiness :—we have been long hoping 
he would come, more anxiously than you look for the 
spring, afier a long winter, and now he has announced 
his coming, by this beautiful messenger. This splendid 
and wise bird, which is despatched in the service of the 
king, is called Phenix; he lives far away in Arabia, on 
a tree which is nowhere else to be found ;—as indeed 
there is only one Phenix. When he feels himself grow- 
ing old, he collects together a nest of balsam and frank- 
incense, sets it on fire and burns himself. He dies singing, 
and from his odoriferous ashes the new Phenix arises in 
fresh beauty. He rarely takes his flight so as to be visi- 
ble to men; and when once in centuries this happens, 
they write it in their books for remembrance, and expect 
wonderful events. But now, my friend, you must depart, 
for if is not permitted to you to see the king.” 

' Then the beautiful lady with the splendid dress came 
through the crowd, beckoned Maria to her, and went with 
her into a solitary arbour. ‘“ You must leave us, my 
dear child,” said she: ‘ the King is to hold his court 
here for twenty years, and perhaps longer: and fruitful- 

ess and prosperity will spread far over the country, but 
particularly in this neighbourhood, all the fountains and 
brooks will be fuller, all the fields and gardens more pro- 
ductive, the wine more excellent, the meadows richer, 
and the woods fresher and greener ; the air will be mild- 
er, no hail-storms nor freshets will do any damage. 
Take this ring and remember us, but take care not to tell 
any one about us, else we shall be obliged to forsake the 
country, and all the inhabitants, as well as yourself will 
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be deprived of the benefit and blessing of our neighbour- 
hood :—now kiss your play-fellow once more and then 
farewell.” 

They came out, Zerina wept, Maria bent down to em- 
brace her, and they parted. Already she stood on the 
narrow bridge, the cold air blew upon her from the fir- 
trees, the little dog barked with all his might, and made 
his little bell ring: she looked back, and hurried on into 
the open field, for the gloominess of the firs, the black- 
ness of the ruined huts, and the dusky shadows overcame 
her with fear and uneasiness. 

‘** How anxious my parents must have been last night !” 
said she to herself, as she stood in the field ;—‘** and yet 
I cannot tell where I have been, nor what I have seen: 
besides they never would believe me.” 

Two men passed by and greeted her; and she heard 
them say ; “‘ What a pretty maiden! Where can she 
come from?” With hasty steps she approached her fa- 
ther’s house, but the trees, which the day before hung 
full of fruit, now stood dry and leafless: the house was 
painted differently, and a new barn built near it. Maria 
was astonished, and thought she was ina dream ; in this 
amazement she opened the door of the house, and at 
the table there sat her father between a woman whom she 
did not know, and a young man. ‘ Good Heavens, fa- 
ther !”” she cried, “‘ where is mother?” 

‘* Mother ?”? said the woman, wondering; and she 
rushed forward :—‘* why you cannot be—yes, indeed, 
indeed you are my own dear Maria, who was lost, and 
whom we thought dead!’ She had recognised her di- 
rectly by a little brown mole under her chin, by her eyes 
and her shape. All embraced, all were transported with 
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joy ; and the parents shed tears. Maria was astonished 
to find herself almost as tall as her father; she did not 
understand how her mother could have changed so much 
and grown so much older ; and she inquired the name of 
the young man. ‘ Why it is our neighbour’s Andrew,” 
said Martin; ** but how comes it that you have returned so 
unexpectedly after seven long years’ Where have you 
been ? Why have you not let us hear anything of you ?” 

*¢ Seven years ?”—said Maria, and could not come to 
herself in her thoughts and recollections ; ‘* seven whole 
years?” 

“‘ Ay, ay,” said Andrew, laughing, as he shook her 
heartily by the hand; “I have won, Maria, I have 
been to the pear-tree and back, seven years ago, and you 
are so slow that you have just got here to-day !”” 

They began to ask her anew, they pressed her to tell, 
but she, remembering her promise, could give no answer. 
They put the story into her mouth almost, that she had 
lost her way, had been taken up by a passing wagon, 
and carried to a strange place at a distance, where she 
had not been able to designate the place where her pa- 
rents lived: that they had afterwards carried her to a 
very distant city, where good people had loved her and 
brought her up; that they were now dead, and that she 
at length had recollected the place of her birth, had ta- 
ken an opportunity to make the journey, and returned. 

‘“‘ Be that as it may,” exclaimed her mother; “ it is 
enough that we have thee again, my darling, my only 
child !” 

Andrew staid to supper, and Maria could not as yet 
collect her ideas at all. The house seemed to her small 
and gloomy, she wondered at her dress, which appeared 
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to her neat and simple, but altogether strange; she ex- 
amined the ring on her finger; the gold shone wonder- 
fully, and enclosed in fine workmanship a burning red 
stone. ‘To her father’s question she answered that the 
ring also was a gift from her benefactor. 

She was rejoiced when bed-time came, and hastened 
to rest. The next day she felt more collected, her ideas 
were better arranged, and she was better able to answer 
to the inquiries‘of the people of the village who all came 
to welcome her. Andrew was there with the first, and 
showed himself extremely active, joyful and obliging. 
The blooming maiden of fifteen had made a deep impres- 
sion on him, and he had passed the night without sleep. 
The gentry at the castle sent for Maria, and she had to tell 
her whole story over again to them: the old gentleman 
and his good lady were astonished at her good breeding, 
for she was modest, without being embarrassed ; she an- 
swered politely and in good language all the questions 
that were put to her; her shyness before great folks and 
in their houses had disappeared, for when she compared: 
these halls and the people in them with the wonders and 
high beauty which she had seen among the Elves in their 
secret dwelling-place, this earthly splendour seemed 
but dim to her, and the presence of the people insignifi- 
cant. The young gentlemen particularly were charmed: 
by her beauty. 

It was in February. The trees leaved out earlier than 
usual, the nightingale had never arrived so soon, the 
spring came on finer than within the memory of the 
oldest people. Everywhere the rivulets gushed forth 
and watered the meadows and pastures; the hills seem- 
ed to grow, the vine-trellises yaised themselves higher, 
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the fruit-trees blossomed as never before, and a swelling 
perfumed bounty hung heavy in blossom-clouds over the 
country. Every thing prospered above expectation, no 
black day, no storm injured the fruit; the wine swelled 
blushing in enormous grapes, and the inhabitants of the 
place looked at each other in astonishment, and felt as if 
it were a pleasant dream. The next year was just so, 
but they were already more accustomed to the prodigy. 
In the autumn Maria yielded to the entreaties of Andrew 
and her parents; she was betrothed to him, and in the 
winter they were married. 
. Often she thought with inward longing of her sojourn 
behind the fir-trees; she continued silent and serious. 
However beautiful everything might be that surround- 
ed her, still she knew of something more beautiful, and 
hence a slight sadness disposed her mind to a soft melan- 
choly. Painful was it to her when her father and her 
husband spoke of the gypsies and vagabonds who lived 
in the dark hollow ; she often wished to defend them, since 
she knew that they were the benefactors of the neigh- 
bourhood, particularly against Andrew, who appeared to 
take delight in scolding loudly about them, but she kept 
back the word each time within her breast. Thus the 
year passed, and in the next she was rejoiced by the 
birth of a little daughter, whom she named Elfrida, hav- 
ing in her mind the name of the Elves. | 
The young folks lived in the same house with Martin 
and Bridget, as the house was large enough: and they 
helped their parents to carry on their extended establish- 
ment. The little Elfrida soon showed remarkable pow- 
ers and talents, for she learned to walk very early, and 
could say something before she was a year old: but af- 
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ter a few years she was so wise and sensible, and of 
such wonderful beauty, that all persons looked on her 
with astonishment, and her mother could not help think- 
ing she looked like the glittering children in the fir-hol- 
low. Elfrida did not like to go with other children, but 
anxiously avoided their noisy plays, and preferred being 
alone. ‘Then she retired into a corner of the garden, 
and read or sewed busily ; often she might be seen too, 
sitting as if in deep meditation, or running quickly back 
and forth in the garden, and talking to herself. Both her 
parents willingly let her alone, for she was healthy and 
thriving, but her singularly intelligent answers or remarks 
often made them uneasy. 

“Such bright children” grandmother Bridget would say, 
“do not grow up; they are to good for this world, and 
this child too is beautiful above nature, and will not be 
able to get along on earth.” Ji Es Cs 
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Wuart a little troop are trudging through the snow, 
some with chairs, some with crickets, and some with ta- 
bles on their heads; what can they be doing? Where 
are they going? How rosy their cheeks and their fin- 
gers are; they seem not to know it is frosty weather! 
their eyes glisten like diamonds and their teeth show like 
pearls—some beautiful errand they must be upon I am 
sure. Ah! I know what the errand is. They have just 
turned into a little gate and taken off their head dresses 
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of chairs, crickets, and tables, and put them down care- 
fully outside the door, and now I see a kind looking wo- 
man coming to take them into the pretty cottage ; she looks 
dike the mother of the children ; and now again I see two 
boys bringing a chest; it seems pretty heavy, and they 
are glad to place it down on the ground; and now they 
have gone down the same road they came up, and so 
have all the other children big and little. I see the mo- 
ther again, taking in the chest, and I can see through the 
window that she has opened it and taken out some arti- 
cles; she seems to be arranging things in the room, and 
‘now she is looking out for the boys again, and for the 
little girls who brought the things on their heads. Here 
they are again with various articles; one has a pitcher, 
another a dipper, and another a saucepan, and the two 
boys have a large bundle, large enough and unshapeable 
enough for a bed ; it is tied round the middle by a cord, 
and no doubt it is a bed; I hope a bedstead is forthcom- 
ing; ay! I see one already in the room, and now boys 
and girls are all in the house running to and fro as 
busy as bees when they get into a new hive. But all is 
not over, I see them looking out down the lane as if they 
expected to see something. Here they come! here they 
come! all cry out. Who is it that is coming? Itisa 
oor woman with a good warm cloak on that covers her 
and the little child in her arms, and there is walking be- 
side her a little boy and a little girl, not with rosy but 
with pale cheeks, and the poor woman looks worn, but as 
she comes near the pretty cottage a smile comes into ‘her 
face and she looks happy ; the little boy too and his sister 
brighten up, and the red comes into their cheeks as they 
go into the house and see a nice fire on the hearth, and 
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little crickets to sit upon, and a pretty paper upon the 
walls, and every thing looking so bright and so clean. 
The poor mother was too happy to speak; she sat down 
in a chair, and the tears came into her eyes as she looked 
upon all the nice and comfortable things she saw around 
her. She had left a miserable room where she and her 
family had slept and cooked and washed, and this one 
room was dark and cold, the walls were dirty, and the 
wind came through the cracks. As she looked into the 
face of the kind friend who had removed her from her 
comfortless home to the one she was now in, it seemed 
to her as if she were looking upon an angel. To the 
children it was as a new world. They were all dressed 
in clean, warm clothes: the miserable dirty rags that 
they had worn before, were left in the poor room they 
had now left forever. It was the day before. thanks- 
giving. Soon they were all comfortably settled in their 
new abode. The little folks who had with their mother 
helped this poor family to move into the nice cottage, now 
took leave of them. How happily did they go to bed 
that night, and what a beautiful thanksgiving had they 
prepared for themselves. ‘The pies and the puddings, 
that they had seen preparing a week before, had not 
given them one half the pleasure they now felt as they 
thought over and talked over, the change that had akeg 
place in this family, which their father and mother had 
befriended. What added to their delight, was their 
going over on thanksgiving day to carry some of the 
good things they had at home to their friends in the cot- 
tage. As for the poor woman and children, we can 
easily guess what a true thanksgiving they had. 
S. G. C. 
VOL. V. 5 
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A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS TO A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


WE have begun the year of our Lord ezghteen hundred 
and forty-six. By saying ‘the year of our Lord,” we 
mean that it is eighteen hundred and forty-six years since 
our Saviour came into the world. 

As the year 1846 isso near at hand, the question 
naturally arises, How shall we begin the new year ? 

Whether we work, or whether we play, if we wish to 
do any thing well, it is very important to make a good 
beginning. 

When you learn to read or write, or study any parti- 
cular science, or even try to understand any favorite 
game, you will do all these things much better, if you 
only make a good beginning. 

Jf a man intends to build a good house, he must plan 
it well and lay a good foundation: in other words, to 
build a good house, it is necessary to make a good be- 
ginning. 

By these remarks, I wish to gain your distinct atten- 
tion to what seems indeed a very simple truth, that the 
first step towards doing any thing well, is, to make a 
good beginning. 

g This principle of making a good beginning, is a very 
valuable one, in regard to the use that we make of our 
time. 

The great God who made us, has given us our time in 
divided portions : He has commanded the sun, moon and 
stars to mark it for us. In the beginning he said, ‘“ Let 
the lights of the firmament be us days, and for BeAROUSs 
and for months, and for years.” 
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Thus it comes to pass, that as often as the light of day 
returns, we have the opportunity of beginning again to 
do right. ‘“ When the beams of the morning sun 
strike through your eyelids,” says Mrs. Barbauld, “ begin 
the day with praising God, who has taken care of you 
through the night.” I can imagine a well-disposed child, 
saying, as he leaves his chamber in the morning, ‘ This 
day I will try to do the will of God. Yesterday, I was 
not so kind as I ought to have been ;—to-day, let me be 
as kind and pleasing as [ can be, to my brothers, sisters 
and play-fellows.”” Such a child makes a good begin- 
ning of the day. 

Each succeeding week of our life brings with it the 
calm and quiet Sabbath. If we spend this day as we 
should do, in the worship of our heavenly Father, and a 
proper degree of serious thought, we shall be prepared 
to act our part aright on the six following days. “Iam 
told,” says a thoughtful boy, “that my disposition is 
proud. Have I been proud during the week that has 
passed? In the coming week, I will bear in mind that 
Sunday lesson, in which I find the words of Jesus: 
‘Blessed are the meek: Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
Blessed are the peacemakers.’” In this manner does 
the thoughtful boy make a good beginning of the week. 

I have represented the well-disposed child and the 
thoughtful boy, as first looking back to consider how they 
have spent the time gone by, and then looking forward 
with good resolutions for the time to come. This is the 
‘kind of serious thought which is necessary, if we would 
advance in knowledge and virtue. We all have need 
frequently to correct the errors of the past, and again 
and again to renew our resolutions to do well. Even 
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the best of children may say sometimes in the words of 
the hymn : Ss 
‘But how my childhood runs to waste ! 
My sins how great their sum ! 
Lord! give me pardon for the past, 
And strength for days to come.” 


And this, I think, is the proper spirit in which to begin 
the New Year. As you remember with regret, the 
faults and deficiencies of eighteen hundred and forty- 
five, resolve that you will overcome them in eighteen 
hundred and forty-six. And if you think, that in eighteen 
hundred and forty-five you have done some things well, 
still resolve that in eighteen hundred and forty-six you 
will strive on, as did the holy child Jesus, “to grow in 
wisdom, and in favor with God and man.”? So much for 
a good beginning of the year. 

But you, my young fricnds, are now in the dawn and 
beginning of life. You are so happy as to be yet chil- 
dren. You have yet scarcely left the flowery garden of 
infancy : 

‘“¢ Life is all before you, where to choose, 
And Providence your guide.” 


You have before you the precious opportunity of making 
a good beginning of life. Your parents and teachers give 
you good instruction now, that if, unhappily, you should 
hereafter do wrong, these instructions may be a means 
of Jeading you back to your duty; and if you should do 
well, that they may encourage you, and help you on 
your way. . For, as you grow up to be men and women 
you will learn that in after years, the mind often turns 
back with mingled power and tenderness, to the good 
instructions and good resolutions of early days. The 
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Rev. John Newton relates, that when by a course of evil 
conduct, he had been reduced so low as to become a 
slave on the coast of Africa, he then remembered the 
prayers his mother had uttered, and the holy lessons she 
had taught him in childhood. So that after being a 
wicked man some years, the good instructions of his 
childhood revived : he repented of his sins, and became, 
at length, a pious man, and a minister of the gospcl, be- 
cause his mother had taught him to make a good begin- 
ning of life. 

We learn from the New etarient that there lived 
eighteen hundred years ago, an excellent and interesting 
young man, whom the Apostle Paul so much admired 
and loved, that he called him his own son in the truth. 
His name was Timothy, and he was the first bishop of 
the Church of the Ephesians. St. Paul praises him for 
abiding in the faith of his grandmother Lois, and his 
mother Eunice, and for having from a child, known the 
Holy Scriptures. Young Timothy had made a good be- 
ginning of life. | 

As the Scriptures were written for our learning, let us 
go back in the Scripture History another thousand years. 

Two thousand eight hundred years ago, lived king 
Solomon. On first coming to his throne, the young king 
went up to the high place at Gibeon, to worship before 
the King of kings. And the King of kings spoke kindly 
to the young king, and said to him, ‘“ Ask now what I 
shall give thee.” ‘* And Solomon said unto God, Give, 
I pray thee, to thy servant, a wise and understanding 
heart, that I may judge thy people. And the speech 
pleased the Lord, that Solomon had asked this thing. 
And God said to Solomon, Because this: was in thy heart, 
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and thou hast not asked for riches, or honor, or long life, 
but hast asked wisdom and knowledge for thyself; wis- 
dom and knowledge are granted unto thee. And I have 
also given thee that which thou hast not asked, both riches 
and honor; so that there shall not be any among the 
kings like unto thee all thy days.” Thus did king 
Solomon become the wisest of men, and excel all the 
kings of the earth in riches and honor, because he made 
a good beginning of his reign. / 

But unhappily, when Solomon grew old, he suffered 
his heart to be drawn away from God. That wise 
preacher, who had suid, ‘‘ Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence, “ suffered evil to enter in, and injure his own soul. 
When he came to repent of his departure from God, he 
appears to have called to mind the innocent scenes of his 
childhood, the pious instructions of his father, and his 
mother’s tender love. ‘ For,’ says he, ‘I was my fa- 
ther’s son, tender and only beloved in the sight of my 
mother. He taught me, and said unto me, let thine 
heart retain my words, keep my commandments and 
live.” Then, in the bitterness of his heart, contrasting 
the innocence of his childhood with the follies of his age, 
he exclaims, “ A wise child is better than an old and 
foolish king.” 

Solomon is remarkable in his writings for his frequent 
addresses to young people ; and in his closing book, called 
Ecclesiastes, anxious it would seem, to save them from 
the snares into which himself had fallen, he advises them, 
in very impressive language, to make a good beginning of 
life. Listen to the solemn parting words of this great 
and wise king. ‘* Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the 
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years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them.” ‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and 
let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth; and 
walk in the ways of thy heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes ;—but know thou, that for all these things, God will 
bring thee into judgment.” 

I shall make but one more application of this doctrine 
of a good beginning. Asan innocent childhood and a 
virtuous youth, are a good beginning of life, so, if we 
seek day by day, week by week, and year by year, to 
attain holiness and virtue, the whole of this our mortal 
life will be only a beginning, though a blessed and happy 
beginning, of that life which shall be everlasting. 

H. 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 


THE obvious analogy between the course of life and 
the progress of the wayfarer and pilgrim, is never more 
striking, than at the commencement of the new year; 
when even the most thoughtless can scarcely refrain 
from surveying the path already travelled, and looking 
forth on that which still lays before them. Instead of a 
tale for their amusement only, we therefore present our 
readers with the following instructive reflections of Chry- 
sostom, upon the touching declaration of Holy writ, that 
we are strangers and sojourners. 

‘Let us therefore overcome the world, and run the 
race of immortality—let us follow our king and set up 
our trophy under him—let us despise the pleasures of 
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this world. Laborious effort is not demanded ; transfer 
your souls to heaven, and the whole world is subdued— 
if we cease to desire it, it is overcome, if we contemn it, 
it is vanquished. We are strangers and sojourners, there- 
fore let no vexations disquiet us. Wert thou the citizen 
of some illustrious country and descended from renown- 
ed ancestors, but visiting a remote land, where thou wast 
known to no one, and hadst neither children nor estate, 
should any one insult thee, thou wouldst be less sensible 
tothe affront than when at home. The certain knowledge 
that thou wast in a strange and foreign country, would 
induce thee to bear with facility all inconveniences, to dis- 
regard even hunger and thirst and every suffering. Let 
the same reflection attend thee now—thou art a stranger 
and sojourner, therefore be distressed at nothing that can 
befall thee in this foreign land, for thou possessest a city 
whose builder and maker is God—thine absence from 
home is only for the briefest period. Let him who will, 
insult, revile and smite thee. We are in a strange land, 
and must fare meanly,—the disgrace would be, to endure 
these things in our own country and among our own ci- 
tizens—that indeed would be the extremity of shame and 
ignominy. But where no one knows us, we may easily 
submit to any thing ; insolence becoming intolerable only 
when he who inflicts it does so purposely, knowing who 
we are. Let us now remember, that they who affront us 
are ignorant that we are citizens of heaven, registered in 
the country above, feilow choristers with the cherubim. 
Did they know us, we should not be insulted; but they 
mistake us for vagabonds and beggars, let us not consider 
this as an insult directed to ourselves. Tell me, would 
any one who was upon a journey, and had arrived at the 
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inn a little before his servants, consider himself as affront- 
ed, if while waiting for them, other travellers or the inn- 
keeper himself, not knowing who he was, should treat 
him with neglect or insolence? Would he not rather 
- smile at their ignorance and be amused at their mistake ? 
Let such be our deportment. In this world, we are sit- 
ting in a caravansera, waiting for our companions who 
are travelling the same road—when all shall be collected 
together, those who have despised us will discover whom 
they have insulted. Then they will hang their heads in 
shame, and ask, ‘Can this be he whom we, fools that we 
were! treated with contempt ?” 

We may comfort ourselves therefore with these two 
considerations, first, that it is not we who are insulted 
since men know not who we are; and secondly, if we 
desire revenge, (though far from us be that cruel dispo- 
sition!) that when our characters are discovered, they 
who have derided us will suffer the severest mortification.” 


11. ALMS-GIVING. 


At this season of good wishes and kind remembrances, 
of liberality towards friends and charity to the stranger 
and the needy, there is a peculiar fitness in offering to 
our young readers from the same ancient source, the fol- 
lowing commendation of the virtue of beneficence and 
alms-giving. If any of them are conversant with the 
pages of ecclesiastical history, they have learned that in 
the centuries succeeding Chrysostom, this virtue swelled 
into such inordinate estimation, as to be dcemed of suffi- 
cient efficacy to cancel the vilest crimes ; and perhaps 
the praises here bestowed on it by the eloquent bishop, 
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are more fervent than the moderation of our modern pul- 
pits would favor. But we doubt not that the passage 
will gain the admiration of our warm-hearted young 
friends, and that when they take from their own abundance 
at this inclement scason to clothe the shivering limbs 
of the naked and feed the hungry, they will remember 
the brilliant parallel here drawn between the Jewish al- 
tar, with its solemn pomp of priests and sacrifices and 
awful sanctuary, and the lowly suffering members of 
Christ’s mystic body. 

“ The Merciful Man—he may not, indeed, be arrayed 
in sacred vestments, nor carry tinkling bells, nor wear a 
crown—but he is clothed in the robe of charity, more 
sacred than the priest’s garments; he is anointed with 
oil composcd of no earthly ingredients—it is the unction 
of the spirit—he wears the crown of tender mercy (as 
it is said,‘ Who hath crowned thee with loving kindness 
and tender mercies’) and instead of bearing a frontlet in- 
scribed with the name of God, he himself becomes like 
God—Ask ye, how this can be ?—‘ So,’ says our Savi- 
our,‘ ye shall be like your Father who is in Heaven.’ 
Shall I show you his altar?—Not Bezaleel nor any hu- 
man artist was its builder—it was erected by God him- 
self, and consists, not of stones, but materials brighter 
than the heavens—of feeling, thinking spirits. The high 
priest alone might enter into the Holy of holies—but by 
offering the sacrifice of which we are now speaking, 
thou mayest enter a privacy still more dread and sacred, 
where no eye can behold thee but His who seeth in se- 
cret. Ask ye, how the being scen of men can be avoid- 
ed, when the altar is in public? Ye remember that 
doors and curtains, in the Jewish temple, secured the 
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sanctuary against intruders ; but here, while offering thy 
sacrifice before the eyes of men, thou mayest enjoy a 
seclusion still more sacred and awful than that of the Ho- 
ly of holies. For if thou performest thine alms, not with 
a view to be seen of men, though the whole world were 
spectators, it is to thee as though no one beheld them. 
Thus when our Saviour commanded us not to do our alms 
before men, he added the words, to be seen of them. 

The altar of which we speak, is composed of the mem- 
bers of Christ—thy Master’s body therefore becomes 
thine altar ; let it be reverenced by thee! It may be seen 
in every place, in the narrow street and the spacious 
forum, and sacrifices may be offered on it every hour. If 
thou wouldst behold it, come hither, and I will show it to 
thee. Observe the smoke and sweet fragrance of this 
altar. It is the breath of thanksgiving and praise. Ask 
ye how high it rises? It ascends above the firmament, 
above the heaven of heavens, and stops not till it has 
reached the throne of God. Thine alms and thy prayers, 
saith the Scriptures, have come up before God. While 
the fragrance of material sacrifices penetrates but a small 
portion of the atmosphere, this opens for itself a passage 
through the flooring of the heavens. Thou mayest be si- 
lent, but thy works cry aloud. Let the poor man there- 
fore be regarded by thee as an altar, upon which thou 


mayest offer the sacrifice of praise to Ged.” 
L. 0. 


“Tue Christian religion,” says Novalis, in words 
which frequent quotation has rendered familiar to us, 
‘tis the root of all democracy—the highest fact in the 
Rights of Man.” 
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MY MOTHER’S SPIRIT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


‘‘Bricutty beaming upon a cloud of the setting sun, 
descended a Cherub to announce to my mother’s spirit 
that it must come to God. Undismayed it listened to 
the call, like a youthful hero summoned to the palace, to 
receive his laurels from the hand of the monarch for 
whom he has won his victories. Gladly it left the body, 
and rising in the air thus addressed it. 

‘O true companion, we must now separate. - Poor hut 
of clay, which sin has inhabited with me, thou must now 
fall in pieces. ‘Thou, mine earthly man, so long scarred 
with her bloody scourging, must now lie prostrate. 

The gay flowers, the pretty shining cockle-shells 
which we have gathered with one another along the 
seashore of ebbing time, and with which we have filled 
our robes and aprons, must now fade and pass away with 
thee. , 

Thine cyes have wept for thine own and the trans- 
gressions of others; no more will they be tearfully raised 
to heaven, from whence came thy help. 

No more wilt thou be compelled to stoop to petty 
tyrants, haughty in proportion to their littleness, nor to 
sport with the children of folly upon earth’s surface. 

Those hands which ministered to the necessities of the 
saints, those feet which trod no path but that which led to 
the house of God, now peacefully rest. The curtain of 
a deep midnight is drawn around thee. 

Happy, happy art thou, Oh my body! an ocean-wave 
has broken over thee, and has cast thee upon the shore 
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where thou art safe. Henceforth thou art beyond alt 
danger of wandering in forbidden paths, of doing or re- 
ceiving wrong. 

Thou long tried! rest for a little space only, in the 
cool bosom of the earth; have patience until thy bones 
have crumbled into dustin the solitude of the grave. 
Crowned with rays of glory, thou shalt speedily come 
forth into those still pastures of peace, in comparison with 
which, all the beauty thou hast beheld will seem like a 
dim shadow. . 

Blow, cooling breezes, blow over it from these olive 
heights. Decay, deal gently with it! And thou, my 
guardian angel, brood over it with thy wings, until the 
day-dawn of eternity arise.’ 

So spake the spirit of my loved mother, and winged’ 
its flight. Her guardian angel, while with radiant finger 
he pointed out her starry path, thus answered ; Departing 
spirit, I will remain with thy body until thou art re-united 
to it in fairer wedlock. I will permit no suffering nor ill 

to harm it. All its pains are now allayed. See, my pil- 
" grim-staff I lean against this cypress tree; my wings I 
lay aside, that I may not withdraw from it, until renewed 
with the second earth, it shall appear before Messiah, and 
not fear to call him brother—until it shall regain its com- 
panion in the kingdoin of love.” L. 0. 


A MORNING VISITOR. 


Nor form nor substance in my being share, 
I’m neither fire nor water, earth nor air; | 
From nature’s force alone my birth derive, 
T ne’er can die, for ne’er was made alive, 
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And yet with such extensive empire reign, 
That very few escape my magic chain. 

Nor time nor place my wild excursions bound, 
I break all order, nature’s laws confound, 


Raise tricks without contrivance or design, 


And make apparent contradictions join, 
Transfer the Thames where Ganges’ waters roll, 
Unite th’ Equator to the Frozen Pole ; 
Midst Zembla’s ice bid flushing rubies glow, 
And British harvests bloom in Scythian snow. 
When nature lies deformed in wintry frost, 
And all the beauties of the Spring be lost, 
Raised by my power new verdure decks the ground, 
And smiling flowers diffuse their sweets around. 
The sleeping dead I summon from the tomb, 
And oft anticipate the living’s doom ; 
Convey offenders to the fatal tree 
When law or stratagem had set them free. 

Awed by no check my roving flight can soar 
Beyond Imagination’s active power. 
I yiew each country of the spacious earth ; 
Nay, visit realms which never yet had birth ; 
Can trace the trackless regions of the air, 
And fly with ease beyond the starry sphere. 
So swift my operations,—in an hour 
I can destroy a town or build a tower, 
Play tricks would puzzle all the search of wit, 
And show whole volumes which were never writ. 
In sure record my mystic power’s confessed, 
Which racked with cares a haughty tyrant’s breast. 
Charged in propheetic emblems to relate 
Approaching wrath, and his peculiar fate. 
Oft to the good, by Heaven in mercy sent, 
I’ve armed their thoughts against some dire event, 
And oft in chains presumptuous villains bind, 
And haunt with iestless care the guilty mind. 


[‘* Stray Leaves from Fairy Land” : London. 
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TRANSLATED FKOM MADAM SCHOPENHAUER’S TRAVELS. 


‘““WeE saw at a poor peasant woman’s near the town 
of Vienne, the loveliest marble group of children that 
could be imagined, perfect even to the smallest details, 
and in excellent preservation; the most surprising thing 
was, that the woman herself had found it in the earth, 
about a year and a half before, when digging in her 
vineyard, hardly two feet beneath the surface. She was 
quite willing to bring forth her ‘angels,’ as she called 
them, from her chest, where wrapped in green crape, 
they lay softly imbedded in her Sunday clothes. The 
group represents two boys, from one to two years old, 
nearly as large as life ; the eldest is holding with his left 
hand a bird, closely pressed to his bosom, and with his 
outstretched arm is keeping off his little brother, who 
wants to pull the bird away frnm him, and finding that 
he cannot get possession of it, is biting his arm with child- 
ish petulance. The elder boy seems to feel no pain from 
the bite of the impotent suckling, and looks half laugh- 
ing on his unavailing wrath. Nothing can be imagined 
more lovely than these little figures, the heads, the ex- 
pression and the attitude. A tree stands by the side of 
the children ; near the eldest, a snake is gliding up; and 
near the youngest, a lizard is climbing, which snaps at a 
butterfly. One wing only of the bird, and a finger of the 
youngest boy are missing in this ancient and inexpressibly 
attractive specimen of art; in other respects it is entirely 
uninjured, 
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Many who view this group, find in it all manner of al- 
legories, but M. Schneider conjectures, and perhaps with 
reason, that it represents the portraits of the two children 
of some wealthy distinguished Roman, who had probably 
accidentally seen them in this very situation, and caused 
it to be copied by some master-hand; the snake, the 
lizard, and the butterfly he considers as arbitrary, insigni- 
ficant decorations by the artist. The owner of the group 
was delighted with our admiration of it. She kissed her 
angels, wrapped them up again in the green veil and care- 
fully put them to bed. Poor as she is, she is not yet wil- 
ling to sell them. Should some rich English Lord offer 
lier & putse full of guineas, she thought she might be 
tempted to give up her angels, though it would be hard to 
part with them ; but she refused to take any thing for her 
trouble in showing them to travellers, and we could with 
difietilty persuade her to receive a compensation.” 

bh. 0. 


ASMUS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY F. K. BUTLER. 


Tat portion of the Halmenkam,a chain of mountains 
running between the vallies of the Altmuhl and Womitz 
and ending towards the south on the left shore of the 
Danube—which belongs to the county Pappenhein, is 
surrounded by a high table land. Before the all culti- 
vating hand of our century had touched this region, it 
retained .the primeval stamp impressed upon it by the 
Creator, and presented the aspect of a tract in some 
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Spanish sierra over which flocks of brown sheep grazed 
at will. Where the heath terminated among juniper 
bushes were seen groups of towering pine trees, which 
shooting up their palm-like crests, free from all under- 
brush, appeared from afar to be hovering undetached in 
the air, so much the sturdier seemed the mighty growth 
of oaks which stretched their arms all round over the 
chase, and with but few exceptions were branded from 
topmost branch to the root with lightning scars of a 
hand’s breadth. 

The shepherd-boys who ate and slept and sported 
beneath them, never beheld a cloudless sky, for they im- 
agined in their simplicity that the Tyrolean Alps, which 
were descried in the far distance over Suabia and Bava- 
ria, by the clear morning and evening light, were mere 
vapors of the air like the clouds. In many of the hol- 
lows of this table land gush living springs, which not be- 
ing strong enough to carry their course as far as the 
Attmuhl, lose themselves in the neighboring meadows. 
They accomplish their destiny in supplying drink for the 
herdsmen and their cattle, and preserving the lives of 
certain insects who wander on the water as others of 
their kind do on the earth, and make their lurking holes 
under the evergreen leaves of the water cresses. In the 
neighborhood of one of these brooks are the traces of a 
Roman colony or camp; at least so think the antiquaries 
of those parts upon the strength of certain medals and 
apparent fortifications which have been dug up. It is 
certain, however, that these springs influenced the estab- 
lishment of later scttlers, as the situation of the two prin- 
cipal villages on the table land abundantly testifies. The 
largest of these, Langenaltheim, had besides the principal 
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church in the middle of the place, a small chapel with a 
tower and belfry on the outskirts of tbe village, in which 
if fam not mistaken, a communion service was perform- 
ed only once in the year on Maundy Thursday. The 
village church was moreover more richly endowed than 
any other in the county. The origin of this wealth and 
the occasion on which the little chapel with tower and 
bell was erected, is the subject of a tradition which the 
author will now relate for the benefit of such as have 
nothing better to read. As in later times the Jura has 
been famous for its watchmakers, so as early as the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Langenaltheim was 
renowned for its needles. The art of manufacturing 
these smallest of tools had found its way southward from 
' Nuremberg, and had been gladly taken up by the inhab- 
itants of the Halmenkam, inasmuch as its population had 
gradually increased so much that.the mere cultivation of 
the soil no longer sufficed for their maintenance. These 
village artisans however only carried their manufacture 
to the point where the polishing process commences, 
which last process devolved upon the needle-seller of 
Pappenheim by whom they were employed. The 
needlers of the Halmenkam were all professed bird- 
catchers, and moreover the common voice went, that they 
not unfrequently employed the thick wire ends left from 
the making of the large sail needles to construct springes 
sufficiently powerful to hold not only a small hare, but a 
stout buck. At least the traps that had been found by the 
foresters were for the most part fastened to two strong 
young trees bent to the ground, and would have been 
exceedingly dangerous to any one who inadvertently 
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treading on one of them, might be caught up and sudden- 
ly suspended by the arm or leg. 

At that time when the forests of the county were full 
of foxes, stags, and wild boar, old and young, which 
swarmed there like flies in a peasant’s hut, these traps 
seldom remained long empty. In the cottage of one of 
these artisans in Langenaltheim, at the east end of the 
village towards Solenhofen, the 24th of December, 1573, 
was ushered in with the same sort of scene that is wont 
to be enacted in our own times on the holy Christmas Eve. 
After the morning prayer had been said, and the morning 
meal of panada saturated with milk instead of lard had 
been despatched, the father slipped himself without 
doublet into a cloak of coarse unbleached woollen, pack- 
ed the needles that he had finished during the week ina 
small black bag, and started on his way toward Pappenheim 
—one of those active and hardy pedestrians that one may 
still occasionally encounter of a Saturday afternoon com- 
ing up from some glen or over some ridge of the Halmen- 
kam, on the road to Attmuhl. As soon as he was gone 
the good wife began her work ; she watered the Christmas 
tree, a stout linden bough that stood luxuriantly covered 
with leaves and blossoms; she fed the poultry which had 
taken up their winter quarters in a back corner nnder 
the bedstead ; strewed white sand under table, bench and 
stool; swept the kitchen floor with a strong besom, and 
dusted the books on the shelf above the door among 
which stood a new folio Bible of 1566, undivided into 
verses and ornamented with wood cuts. 

Four children from seven to two years old, and a cou- 
ple of familiar water wag-tails, retired before the scold- 
ing voice and threatening besom of the housewife from 
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corner to corner, until, after sundry processions they 
took peaceable possession of the recess behind the 
stove. What the Christ-child would give their father to 
bring home for them, was the subject of conversation 
between the three elder boys, while the little two-year-old 
stammered out the heads of the discourse after them. 
The small shirt that was his only garment, covered him 
about as little as the schoolmaster’s short cloak of cere- 
mony ata funeral, and hung down before him merely 
for form’s sake. 

His three brothers were better provided; they. had 
hose of black and shirts of white ticking, and a ticking 
~ suspender was the third member of this clothes’ con- 
federacy. 

Their father meanwhile went cheerily on his forest 
path. The serene dawn that was brightening the coun- 
try all round him, reflected itself in his soul which re- 
joiced in the Lord. Nature seemed to be preparing such 
a green Christmas Eve as had never been seen before in 
that climate. The trailing branches of the blackberry 
bushes, and the young shoots of the wild brier still wore 
most of their leaves, and the rustling of the hzards was 
heard among the withered ones beneath. The black 
woodpecker with his blood-red crest flew screaming into 
the wood from one old oak to another, ahd knocked at 
them all to lure the curious inhabitants to the windows 
of their deep dwellings within. The colored jay chatter- 
ed over some acorn or nut hidden in the days of abun- 
dance, and now brought to light again. The titmice 
sported in family groups from one beech or fir tree to 
another, and the whole forest seemed like some great 
public pleasure garden from which the company had, 
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departed, leaving only the mountebanks and merry- 
andrews behind. 

The needler however formed an honorable exception 
to our comparison. He sang the three first verses of 
John Matthesin’s morning hymn, beginning ‘“* From my 
heart’s depths | sing thee thanks and praise,”’ and proba- 
bly he would have accomplished the four remaining 
verses, but in the by-path, diverging from the main road 
into which he had now turned, he came upon a buck that 
was caught in a wire trap and had almost wounded and 
beaten itselfto death. Asmus, for that was the needler’s 
name, laid down the little wallet that he was carrying on 
a stick over his shoulder, in order to set the captured 
beast at liberty. But in endeavoring to do this, he found 
that the gin had broken one of the poor creature’s fore 
legs, and made a deep gash in its throat. A speedy 
death was, under these circumstances, the greatest kind- 
ness to the captive, and this he gave it with the knife 
which, according to the common fashion of the time, he 
carried in his pouch. The thought of appropriating the 
venison to himself never entered his mind, neither indeed 
had he leisure to determine whether to leave it lying there 
or drag it after him to Pappenheim, for as he raised 
himself up from giving the poor beast the mercy stroke, 
two foresters sprang out of the firs close by, where they 
had been lurking, and seized the supposed poacher. 
Without bestowing any other answer on his defence but 
‘¢Tt’s all right—we shall soon see,”—one of them held 
him while the other took the stag out of the springe, and 
tying his four feet together with a dog leash, threw it 
over the needler’s head. Bare-headed, his hands bound 
to the buck, and covered all over wijh its blood, poor 
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Asmus was dragecd down the mountain, and through 
the little town of Poppenheim, to the castle, where the 
earls at that time still resided. Many a citizen threw up 
his window in the Jew and cloister streets as he saw 
the man led by, and said to the dames who stood 
peeping on tiptoe behind their husbands, because they 
had not yet donned their day coif—t See, see—Asmus 
has been caught tripping at last; hell bore no more 
needle eyes, and the ravens will soon sing his requiem.” 
Arrived at the castle, the needler was, till further notice, 
lowered by a rope into a subterranean prison. As he 
remained below and the cord was drawn up, a heavy 
stone cover fell over the round aperture of the dungeon, 
as over a vault. This dungeon was situated in the lowest 
part of a Roman tower which remains even to this day, 
and one half of which descended as deep into the rock 
as the other rose high above it. 

Here the prisoner heard nothing but his own breathing, 
and enjoyed about as much daylight as the mole who 
withdraws himself from the winter’s cold into the inner- 
most chamber of his labyrinth. The temperature ofthis 
prison was however that of a dry and pleasant cellar in 
the cold season, and the atmosphere perfectly pure and 
free from damp. But the friendly reader who has fol- 
lowed poor Asmus to the castle-dungeon, will hear more 
gladly of his spiritual condition than of his -outward 
surroundings, and indeed where space and color fail, 
there is little left to describe. 

For both reasons, therefore, the author proceeds with- 
out further delay. The prisoner was a second Peter in 
durance; he neither gave himself up to black despair, 
nor to loud complaints and lamentations. The anchor of 
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his soul had laid fast hold upon the fatherly truth and 
power of God, so that he believed as firmly that even 
under the earth and beneath the stony covering he was 
still in the ken of the All-seing and All-caring one, as in 
the existence of his ten fingers; which however he could 
not see by reason of the Egyptian darkness of his dun- 
geon. He felt as certain of his release whether by a 
judgment of acquittal or whether by death as if it had 
already happened ; so that he could say with Jonah in 
the depths of the sea, ‘“‘I cried by reason of minc afflic- 
tion unto the Lord, and he heard me; out of the belly of 
hell cried I, and thou heardest my voice. For thou hadst 
cast me into the deep, in the midst of the seas; and the 
floods compassed me about: all thy billows and thy 
waves passed over me. Then I said, fam cast out of 
thy sight; yet I will look again toward thy holy temple. 
The waters compassed me about: even to the soul: the 
depths closed me round about, the weeds were wrapped 
about my head. [ went down to the bottoms of the 
mountains ; the earth with her bars was about me forev- 
- er, yet hast thou brought up my life from corruption, O 
Lord my God. When my soul fainted within me I re- 
membered the Lord: and my prayer came in unto Thee, 
into thine holy temple. ‘They that obscrve lying vanities 
forsake their awn mercy. But I will sacrifice unto Thee 
with the voice of: thanksgiving ; I will pay that I have 
vowed. Salvation is of the Lord.” 

The prisoner was moreover so fully persuaded and so 
confirmed in the belief of an invisible companion, that 
the thought of his being alone and without witnesses was 
remote from his mind. He cherished the most intimate 
and lively conviction that besides the Omnipresent Lord, 
a being beheld him who knew, felt for, and commiserated 
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him in his imprisonment—and this was his good angel. 
He felt so assured of this that he conversed with him as 
with a fellow prisoner, and said in his heart: ‘‘ My bro- 
ther, we are now in the lion’s den, and it grieves me to 
the heart that thou, without sin, shouldst be here, where 
my transgressions and sins have brought me. If thou 
hadst had nought to do with me, poor miserable child of 
man, thou mightest yet wander beneath the shining stars, 
and hear sweeter music than my sighing. But tarry yet 
awhile by me, I pray thee ; and when thou shalt have 
borne my soul into Abraham’s bosom, when I shall have 
joined the children of the resurrection, then will I wait on 
thee ; and if to-day be my last, greet thou for me the angels 
of my wife and children, and beseech them in my name 
not to grow weary of helping the widow and the orphans.” 
While Asmus uttered this greeting to his invisible com- 
-panion, a ray of light suddenly fell upon his face and on 
the wall of the tower beside him. It appeared as though 
it made its way through the fissures between the free- 
stone masses of the wall. Asmus, who in his quiet and 
all-accepting faith nothing doubted that whatever had at 
any time befallen the children of God, was yet perfectly 
possible in his own case, thought that it might befall him 
even as it did the apostle in Herod’s prison, and that 
the glory of the Lord was already beginning to irradiate 
his dark dungeon. 

At the same moment, however, a door that Asmus had 
not perceived in the darkness, creaked on its unoiled 
hinges, and a large old man entered the dungeon, carry- 
ing a fantern in his hand, and bowed as though he had 
come all the way through the subterranean passage from 
the village to the tower. 

{To be continued.) 
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MARTYRS. 
‘RUSS. 
(Continued from page 155 ] 


Ir is related in the history of the Council of Constance 
-that-more than one hundred thousand people had-essem- 
‘bled there, so that they had to erect booths and huts-to 
‘accommodate the people who had come to be :present-et 
‘their meetings. Among this crowd were many 'learned 
-men and authors, who afterwards wrote the history of 
what passed there. ~ 

The first’ publie silting of the. Council took placc on 
Wovember 16,1414. As the emperor was absent,'the 
pope ‘presided over the meeting. The consultation 
opened, and it was resolved first that a reform tin the 
ihurch was necessary, and then the existing :schisms 
should be put an end to. The absurd spectacle of ‘three 
popes was:a great offence to all-honest catholics. It was 
‘thought that as nearly the whole church and the greater 
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part of Europe had agreed in the election of John, that 
he had the best right to be called pope. ‘The object was 
to induce him lo resign, and as he was not disposed to 
do so, they proceeded against him on account of: his 
wicked life. The other two were easily disposed of; 
one saw it was most wise to resign his questionable dig- 
nity, and the other was excommunicated ; but John was 
not so easily managed ; he held out to the last, till finally 
he was deposed by the power of the council. 

The account of the way in which a pope was chosen at 
last is worth relating. It was after much debate and 
difficulty and after poor pope John had been imprisoned 
and run away from his persecutors, and when they had 
got entirely rid of him and felt that the Christian world 
had no head. They then appointed fifty-three electors, 
and pronounced a dreadful penalty upon any one who 
should interfere or attempt to trouble the conclave by 
violence. They were then all formally cousecrated to 
the work. The exchange or public meeting place of the . 
merchants was: prepared for them. Fifty-three rooms 
-were-so constructed that no light could enter, by walling 
up all the windows except one, so that the electors had 
to enter by torehlight. The emperor stood at the en- 
trance, and gave his hand to each one as he entered, and 
conjured him to eleet him who was the most worthy, and 
made him take an oath to that effect. Then they were 
‘ locked up. The marshal of the empire went through 
the city at the head of four heralds, forbidding all persons 
to go near the conclave. Two princes and the grand 
master of Rhodes guarded the doors, and soldiers kept 
watch day and night. In the front of the building was 
placed a table, round which were seated the bishops and 
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doctors who were obliged to examine all the food car- 
ried into the conclave in order to see that no letter was. 
carried in to the electors. The grand master himself 
carried the dishes to the only window by which they 
could have any communication with those without. At 
last they all agreed to elect Otho de Colonna, and he 
ordered himself to be called Martin. Scarcely was he 
elected, when one of the electors made a breach in the 
wall and cried out aloud, “* We have a pope—it is Otho 
de Colonna,” and the multitude shouted out,.** Long live 
Pope Martin Fifth!”. This put an end to. the schism 
which had lasted forty years. : 

Let us now-return to John Huss. During the’ time 
when the question of the schisms in the church were be- 
fore the council, aud before they were settled, the ene- 
mies of Huss endeavored to turn its attention away from 
the sins of the popes and priests to the poor heretics who 
dared to point out these sins. As Wycliffe was dead, 
they could do nothing against him personally, so they. 
reviled his memory, and condemned his tenets. They 
caused all his books to be burned and ordered his remains 
to be dug up and consumed to ashes and scattered to the. 
winds. They then turned their attention to his followers, 
and Huss was of course the first and principal one Btpon 
whom they fixed. 

Two men had followed Huss from Prague as his ac- 
cusers and with the intention of destroying him. One 
had been his early friend, but had not the courage to 
stand by him when he saw that the tide was turning 
against him, and. thought it was safest to take part against 
him; the other was a man of talents, but one of those 
men who are always ready to sell themselves to the 
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highest! bidder, and both had an idea perhaps of making, 
an-atonement for their sins by assisting in the destruction 
of aheretic. These men instigated the leading men of 
the council'to take measures against Huss; they saw it 
was best to stop his preaching, as the noble simplicity of 
his'character, and his sweet engaging manner, added to 
his: rational. doctrines, would very naturally bring him 
matly converts. About the beginning of December two: - 
bishops: visited Huss, saying they were sent by the pope 
to confer with him and to hear what he had to say in his: 
defence. Huss replied, ‘I have come voluntarily hither 
to be examined before the council, and to them only will 
I render myself accountable.”” They pretended to be 
friendly towards him and finally he complied. During 
this:examination one of his enemies came in the disguise 
of # poor ignorant monk to ask his opinion upon questions 
_ us theology, and said all his life long he had been seeking 
the‘ trath,. and that he had heard that he believed certain 
things, which i€ Huss had agreed to, would have been 
suffitient. cwase for his condemnation. Huss quietly 
replied: that he-had been misinformed. Then the friar 
asked the same question in a different form, and received 
the same answer. One of the friends of Huss who stood 
by, saw thatthe object was to entrap, and rebuked him. 
Then the monk asked another question which showed he 
was a: learned man in disguise trying to induce him to 
reply in such a way that they might accuse him of here- 
sy. Thus the trick of the cardinals against him was 
_ evident. 

As soon. as the friar was gone, an officer appeated 
with his guards, and showed his warrant to arrest Huss. 
His friends did what they could to prevent this, but all in 
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vain, he was conveyed privately to prison. He remained 
for a week under strict confinement in a private house, 
and was then taken to the prison of the lonely monastery 
of the Dominicans on the banks of the Rhine. This 
prison was close to the receptacle for filth of the monas- 
tery. Even here his spirit did not desert him; by the 
help of a single ray of light which shone through a crack 
in his dungeon he composed many little tracts which were 
preserved, and afterwards found their way into Bohemia 
and were held sacred by his followers. The friends of 
Huss made every exertion for his liberation, particularly 
‘the two barons who came with him, but all in vain. 

In the midst of these exertions Huss was seized with a 
violent fever in consequence of the unwholesome air. 
His life was in danger, and pope John who had promised 
him a safe conduct, and who was not yet deposed, sent 
his own physician to him; he feared he would die before 
he was condemned as a heretic. So he and the cardinals 
drew up articles against him while in his prison, and sent 
him a formal citation to appear and defend himself. 

The messengers found him on his miserable bed in ‘his 
damp dungeon ; he raised himself up on his arm and 
asked them mildly to look at his pale face and emaciated 
form and see if he looked like a man fit to defend his 
cause ina public assembly. ‘Go, tell your masters,” 
said he, ‘* what you have seen ; but stay, tell them like- 
wise, that if they will only allow me an advocate, I will 
not fail even in this condition to try my cause before 
them.” 

After a little debate they mustered up an old law by 
which it was forbidden for any one to defend the cause 
of a heretic. This of course was unjust even if the law 
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were not so wicked, because they took it for a fact before 
it was proved that he was a heretic. 

Just at this time pope John, who seems to have been 
his principal accuser, was obliged to fly for his own life, 
and Huss was left in peace for awhile, that is to say to 
such peace and quiet as he could find in his loathsome 
dungeon, and his health improved. When the emperor 
first heard that Huss was imprisoned, he was very angry 
and sent orders that he should be released, but the holy 
fathers of the council soon persuaded him to give up his 
seruples, and he surrendered Huss into their hands. 
They had him removed to the castle of Gotliben beyond 
the Rhine, where he was laden with fetters, and at night 
he was even chained to the floor. 

“How could they be so wicked ? how could they be 
so cruel ?” exclaimed William. 

Nothing is so cruel as religious bigotry,” replied his 
mother. ‘Guard against it, my son, for you are in 
danger from it. He who judges another on account of 
his religious opinions, who calls a man an infidel because 
his views on certain questions are different from his, 
provided that man claims the name of Christian and has 
the life of Christ—he would have helped to chain John 
Huss to. his dungeon’ floor, or put him to a cruel death. 
} heard you speak with contempt of a boy because he 
was a catholic; I heard a man the other day call-a good 
man an infidel because he did not believe just as he did, 
and say that he would not associate with him. This is the 
spirit that destroyed John Huss. E. L. F. 


(To be continued. ] 
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TRANSLATED FROM AN OLD SWABIAN VOLKSLIED. 


Sizep, loved one, sleep. 
Thy father tends the sheep; 
Thy mother is making a little tree, 
And down are falling dreams for thee. 
Sleep, loved one sleep, — 
Sleep, loved one sleep. 


Sleep, loved one sleep. 
. To the skies go the sheep; 
Each little star is a lambkin dear; 
And the moon herself is a shepherdess ; 
Sleep, loved one sleep, 
Sleep, loved one sleep. 


Sleep, loved one sleep, 
Here is a lamb to keep,— 
A Lamb that is bearing a golden key, 
And he shall ever thy playmate be, 
- Sleep, loved one sleep, 
Sleep, loved one, sleep. | 


T. P.- 
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The jest at which a heart hath bled— 

Oh! would that shaft had ne’er been sped ! 
For a mere ficeting, gamesome sound 

To shoot wit’s arrows poisoned round ! 


‘‘ Wuy, father! what can make you look so serious this 
evening,” exclaimed one of Dr. Appleton’s merry little 
girls, tickling his ear at the same moment with a piece of 
cord; “here have Kitty and I been trying to entertain 
you this half hour; but you sit looking into the grate, as 
if each of those coals were a patient, whose case you. were 
studying.  ‘* Yes,’ added Catharine ; ‘‘ and if you do give 
us answer, there is so little of it, it is such a homeopathic 
dose of words, that we might as well not receive any 
atall.” 

‘© Come come, daddy dear, cheer up; or you will make 
us all feel as serious as yourself; this is the way to clear 
off the glum looks,” said Susan, playfully passing her 
hand over her father’s grave face, from the chin upwards. 

‘No, that does not rub it of, Susie,” said Catharine ; 
‘“‘ dear father, are you not well to-night, or has any thing 
occurred to trouble you which you can tell us?” added 
she, in a tone of real tenderness. — 

‘Yes, my daughters; leave your play to sit by me, 
and judge whether | can feel like being amused by your 
most sportive attempts to wile away my gravity to-night.” 
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The girls were so ‘unaccustomed to see their father’s 
serene thoughtful countenance disturbed by any expres» 
sion of displeasure towards them, that they were in an 
instant awed into perfect quietness; and seating them- 
selves close by his side, they waited his words. | 

“T will tell you,” began Dr. Appleton, “ of a scene at 
which I was present this evening, which has grieved me, 
my children, as much on your account as that of the poor 
suffering girl; but I will first retrace some years that will 
show you an additional reason for my interest in it. You 
know how often I have told you of the happy days of my 
boyhood, passed at my father’s farm in Stockbridge ; the 
pleasant alternations of labor and instruction and varied 
amusements, amid which my early years glided on in that. 
happy home. You have often laughed with me as I have 
described to you our harvest frolics, or pictured some of 
those merry winter evenings, when a few neighbors, 
gathered round the ample old-fashoned fireplace, and 
thought nothing of the storm without, while the blazing 
logs lent so much brightness and warmth within. That 
home with these same blessed associations, exist now ia 
memory alone; the plain comfortable farm-house, shad- 
owed by an ancient elm, and surrounded by green pas- 
tures and cornfields and garden spots, gave interest and 
beauty to the landscape, even with its dark, unpictured 
walls, and moss-grown roof; while from its chimney-top 
in early dawn, the light smoke curled upward, and grew 
beautiful as it caught the sun’s first ray, seeming like 
earliest morning thought of a religious heart, heaven-ward 
tending ; the various sights and sounds of honest, useful 
toil, ennobled and made happy the day ; and as the setting 
sun gave his parting shade from the west, every little pane 
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in the long, narrow windows of its western front, gleamed 
brightly, answering to his ray, as if they too would tell of 
a day there well-spent and duty done; then the flicker- 
ing glare light of the evening logs, and the steadier candle- 
flame, while they gave comfort and brightness within, 
shed their cheerfulness along the road, and gladdened the 
wayfarer on his lonely path; for even the personal com- 
forts and pleasures of the truly good, diffuse blessings on 
those around, But that dear old scene of which I am apt 
to speak, perhaps too much, exists, asJ said in memory 
alone. The estate passed into other hands; and nowa 
large manufacturing establishment has obliterated all 
traces of that Eden of my boyhood. One by one I have 
seen placed beneath the green sod of my native valley, 
those whose love makes the place sacred to my recollec- 
tion. In the prime of his manhood’s strength, the father 
whom I loved and honored taught us, by his death, that 
there was a better home than earth could offer; when. 
brother and sisters have followed him in glad hope to the 
Spirit Land, I, the last of that Joving household, had the 
sweet salisfaction of soothing and cheering the last wan- 
ing days of the beloved mother, whose brow was as fair 
and lovely to me beneath its thin, silvery hairs, as when, 
long years before, in her beauty and youth, she had blessed 
with her smile my cradle-hours. 

‘© Among the companions of my young days, you have 
often heard me speak of George Evans, the noble-hearted 
boy, whose generous assistance was ever to be relied 
upon when it was called for; the readiest in play, the 
readiest in lessons, the readiest in jesting and the readiest 
in all kind deeds. Generous fellow ! I see him now, a 
young stripling, slipping off his skates when we were 
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enjoying the most exciting exercise of skating up the river 
one bright Saturday afternoon, and leaving us without a 
word of explanation, because he saw old Jacob Hanson, 
‘feeble and lame, toiling to draw a few sticks of wood to 
his poor hovel; the afternoon lost half its charm, since 
George’s shouts were wanting, as we glided over the 
smooth surface of the stream ; and when we returned, we 
found that he had uscd his half-holyday in assisting the 
destitute old man. With the echoes of Berkshire hills; 
with the dashing of the silvery waterfall ; whose voice 
-made music near our house; with the rustle of the bend- 
ing boughs of the loaded nut-trees; with the hum of the 
school-room ; the halloo on the coasting or skating ground, 
the joyous merriment round the kitchen-fire, with all these 
sounds, which, mellowed by distance of time, float un- 
called ovér my memory, like some sweet strain of music, 
and mingling in harmony with them all, comes the voice 
of George Evans. : 

‘© While my father was still living, his father with all the 
family migrated to the far West. Communication in those 
-days was more infrequent than now with those distant 

parts of our country ; we felt as if the Evanses had gone 
.to New Holland, or some place as remote; we heard 
rarely from them, and I mourned over George as a lost 
friend. Before long I left our rural home for a college 
life ; while I formed other intimacies with youths of my 
own age, I tenderly cherished his image, ‘ And though I 
less deplored him, ne’er forgot.’ 

_’“ You are wondering, no doubt, why I recall these re- 
membrances at this moment ; but you will soon hear in 
what painful connexion they have been forced upon me this 
afternoon. A medical friend called-upon me to-day, and 
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requested me to go with him to see a young patient 
severely ill with fever. 

‘He said that were her disease a common one of bodily 
illness, he should feel able to manage it without the assis- 
tance of my longer experience ; but that the case in 
‘which he sought my aid was of a peculiar nature; and 
though of a young gixtthethought her illness produced by 
mental suffering. He so represented the loveliness and 
delicacy of the child, and what ‘he knew of the family 
circumstances, as strongly to interest my feelings; and 
without delay, though under the pressure of many en- 
gagements, I accompanied him to the dwelling of Miss 
Locke, the aunt of the child. In an old house at the 
south ‘part of thd city, we ascended two dark flights of 
stairs, and Dr. Lyman tapped gently at a chamber door. 
Eintering a low, small room, scantily, but neatly furnish- 
ed, and darkened by a shawl hung before the only win- 
dow, I saw a middle-aged woman, of mild countenance, 
seated by the bed on which lay the sick child. 

‘I have brought Dr. Appleton to see Lois,” said Dr. 
L., introducing me to the aunt; ‘he has had more expe- 
rience than I have in medicine.” I did not observe. her 
reply to his remark, for the name struck upon more than 
my ear; it was, as you know, the name of my loved mother. 
Finding that the child had fallen into an unquiet slumber, 
from which, however, we were unwilling to rouse her, I 
entered into conversation with Miss Locke, that I might 
make myself better acquainted with their situation. 

‘‘ How long have you been in the city, ma’am,” said I. 

‘‘Three months next Monday, sir, since we arrived 
here.” 

‘* And you have come, I understand, for the purpose of 
giving to your niece the advantages of a good education.” 
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‘Not doing it myself, sir,” washer reply. ‘ The kind- 
ness of many of our town’s people supplies the funds for 
her education ; and I came to take-care of her while ina 
strange place.” 

** Why are the people of your town particularly inter- 
ested in one so young, that they should contribute for 
stich a purpose ?”’ 

“For the love they bear bes father, sir, rather than for 
the child’s sake,” was the answer. ‘* My brother, (for 
this little girl’s father married my sister,) has lived nearly 
all his life in our little village, which has grown up around 
him from an uncleared forest, to a very thriving scettle- 
ment. Hischaracter has made him universally respected 
and beloved ; for many years he was very successful in 
' business; but unexpected reverses have in a short time 
deprived him of his property ; and increasing blindness, 
now total, has incapacitated him from farther exertion for 
the support of his family. Lois is the eldest of seven 
children ; and from her earliest years has been the darling 
and delight of us all. She herself conceived the idea of 
acquiring in some way, such an education as should fit 
her to teach ; and thus to support as far as possible her 
father and family. 

‘“‘ Is her mother living ?” inquired I. 

‘She died, sir, three years since, and Lois has ever 
since taken care of the children as if she were their moth- 
er; nursing them in sickness, carefully providing for 
their comfort, cheering her father in his sadness, and 
blessing them all by her constant sweetness ane cheer- 
fulness.” 

‘* How could she be spared from home then, where she 
_ seems so necessary ?” 
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“Ah, sir! it cost the dear girl many a bitter tear and 
anxious thought ; but such an arrangement was made that 
they should not suffer from her absence ; she would not 
be detained by any selfish consideration from exiling 
herself from her dear home, when she knew it to be for 
the advantage of her family. But poor child, I little 
thought to what suffering her gentle nature was to be 
exposed.” 

The murmuring words of a dream drew Miss Locke to 
the bed-side; but as she found her young patient still 
sleeping, she returned, and brushing the tears from her 
eyes, renewed her story. 

“Tn truth, Doctor, I believe her disease was produced 
by wounded feelings, which she concealed from me as long 
as possible. She entered upon her school tasks with the 
greatest ardor; she was delighted with the anticipation of 
returning to Ohio in one year, fitted to support her family ; 
no study seemed hard to her; no exertion too great to 
accomplish this desired end; her teacher understood the 
noble spirit in which she was laboring, and did all in her 
power to encourage and assist her. But I found after a 
few weeks that something troubled her, though she was 
perfectly silent on the subject. Her diligence and inter- 
est in her studies continued undiminished ; but I perceived 
that she left home each morning for school with a reluc- 
‘tance, whose cause she never explained, but ,which 
increased from day to day. Her countenance often 
showed the traces of tears, an uncommon thing for her; 
for her almost unvarying cheerfulness had been the light 
of her home. It grieved me to sce this change in her 
happy face; I tried in vain to imagine the cause ; but 
forbore in delicacy to question her, for it was evidently 
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something she desired to repress, or conceal from me; 
and I have such confideuce in her noble character, that I 
was sure she would hide from me nothing which she felt 
T ought to know. But last week she returned from school 
evidently much distressed; our dinner was on the table; 
she tried in vain to swallow a morsel of food; the tears 
fell like rain from her sweet eyes, and throwing her arms 
round my neck, she sobbed violently and long, unable to 
utter a word. It was long before I could soothe her into 
sufficient calmness to relate the cause of heranguish. At 
last she told me that in the large school, of which she was 
a member, there was a sct of girls, who were in the habit 
of laughing at the other girls ; jecring them for their dress ; 
mimicking their tones; and ridiculing any peculiarity of 
manner and appearance. Iler western accent, her want 
of city graces, her embarrassment among strangers, her 
peculiar expressions, unfamiliar toa New England ear, 
above all her unfashionable dresses, neither of the latest 
form nor finest texture, marked her at once as a fitting 
object of their jokes. The touching circumstances of her 
story, were unknown to them, or they could never have 
been so crucl. The playful spirit, which had endeared 
her to her young companions in our village, was lost under 
this treatment; humbled and mortified, as well as sur- 
prised, she could not turn it off with a jest ; conscious that 
she was observed to be laughed at, her embarrassment 
increased, and consequently her awkwardness. Her 
growing reserve they considered sullenness; her confu- 
sion and blushes were called anger; many girls, who 
would not themselves have persecuted her in this way, 
still helped it on, by laughing at the jokes; and thus en- 
couraged the thoughtless ones who were inflicting so much 
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pain. By no word of theirs had she even been roused to 
a retort; but in the meekness of her heart acted out the 
divine sentiment, * Father, forgive them; they know not 
what they do.’ My blood boiled with indignation, sir,” 
said the kind aunt, “ as she told me this through her sobs ; 
and when she told me how she had that morning been 
aware of being the object of ridicule to nearly the whole 
class through a recitation, caused by a comical drawing 
of her passed round previously, and by design coming 
under her eyes, I at once said, ‘ You shall never enter that 
school-room again, my darling.’- But she said ‘ No; that 
would not be right; that she had resolved to continue, cost 
her what suffering it might; and that she hoped to feel in 
the morning such strength as should enable her to bear 
their teazings unmoved. But next morning she was in a 
high fever, and most of the time since has been very 
delirious.” 

‘¢ Tell me who are the thoughtless girls,” I exclaimed, 
‘‘ who so unfeelingly have tormented this gentle child; 
I will take such measures at once as shall free her from 
this barbarous treatment in future. 

‘She begged me not to inquire their names, for she 
could not endure the thought of telling tales to the discredit 
of her schoolmates; but ever since her mind has wan- 
dered, she has been in great terror at times, beseeching 
me to protect. her from some persons, and frequently 
mentioning the names of ”— : 

A low moan from the sufferer interrupted this recital ; 
Miss Locke hastened to the pillow to moisten her fevered 
lips, and | drew near to feel her pulse, and see what could 
be done for her relief. One glance at the sweet face, with 
its dark eyes, delicately formed mouth and clear brow, 
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revealed to me at once her parentage. What a host of 
sweet recollections and painful associations rushed at once 
on my mind, as I saw there the very image of that dear 
friend with whom I had parted thirty-five years since ; 
George Evans in the loveliness of his boyhood seemed 
lying before me there. In that face of innocent youth I 
forgot all the ycars that had passed, and received this 
child into my heart as if she were indeed its old occu- 
pant. 

*‘ Lois Evans ?” said I, in a low inquiring tone to the 
aunt. 

“Yes, sir; Lois Appleton Evans; her father delights 
to call her by her whole name, for he often says it 
brings back the dearest images of his early days and his 
Stockbridge home.” 

The good woman saw that I was deeply moved ; but I 
could not then tell her why I had a greater interest in the 
patient than her story had excited. © 

“Do you fecl pain, my dear child,” said I, as she fixed 
those long-remembered dark eyes upon me. | 

“Oh! yes,” said she. ‘Here! Here!’ placing her 
hand upon her head; “ but, but then”—hesitating, and 
looking around with an expression of alarm. 

* But what, my love? Tell me what you suffer.” 

She raised her hot hand to draw me closer to her, and 
whispered earnestly in my ear, * Do put them out of the 
room before I tell you. They stand here all the time 
laughing in my face ; pray tell them to go away from 
my bed.” ; 

‘Who are they, Lois, that trouble you so ?” 

‘* Ah! those same girls all the time; but you will not 
let them come near me any more ; will you?” said she, 
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grasping my hand convulsively, and looking beseechingly 
at me. 

‘No, no;” I replied, ‘ they shal not come near you 
any more; what are their names ?” 

She whispered, in a tone scarecly audible, but which, 
my daughters, pealed like thundcr upon a father’s feel- 
ings; * They are Su”— 

‘Qh stop, father!” cried Catherine. © 

** Do not speak our names!’ sobbed out Susan ; for 
the surprised, mortified, conscience-stricken girls had 
long ere this recognized their own folly and cruelty, so 
thoughtlessly executed, and shrunk from the portrait 
which seemed to them so hateful. ‘Tears, bitter tears, 
were the only possible utterance of their excited feelings. 


H. E. 8S. 
[To be ccntinued.] 


CHARADES. 


Tue return of Valentine’s day has reminded one-of 
our young friends, in this city, of the Fair held in Sum- 
mer Street a year ago, and to her we are indebted for 
the contents of some of the precious missives received 
through the Post Office on that occasion. From among 
these we have selected a few, in the shape of charades, 
one of which may amuse some of the children belonging 
to the parish on ** Church Green.” 


My first is neither less nor more, 

But equal found the whole werld o’er ; 
Boys, good and bad, my second are, 

I have but one with curly hair. 
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“fy whole ’s a man who wears a gown, 
And eighty-one are found in town ; 

To Heaven all point with pen and tongue, 
Fighty grow old, one’s always young. 


The next will be readily guessed by the numerous 
friends of the hospitable gentleman to whom the ladies 
were so much indebted for the use of his house. 


When the prodigal son to his father return’d, 

In the breast of the brother vile jealousy burn’d; 
With passion excited, my first he exclaimed— 

(As in Luke, fifteenth chapter, is fully explained,) 
But the heart of the father, exulting with joy, 
Throbbed high with delight, and, embracing the boy, 
My second he orders; all fear is dispelled, 
Love and pardon are granted, reproaches withheld. 


Bound and unbound, my whole of good works makes a trade, 
Gocs to church on the Sabbath, stands high on parade, 

A friend to the friendless, of gocd fellows the best, 

b’en the ladies his kindness applaud with the rest. 


(Such as Bowditch’s Navigator, Blunt’s Charts, &c.) 


The following must have been written after rcading 
one of Shakspeare’s tragedies. 


My jirst is a third of a famous lord, 
Yet scarce a quarter of a quadruped, 
By what draws tears its fleslily ills are cured, 
And then it takes full twice its weight of bread. 


My second oft a dwelling-house you sce, 
Sometimes a workshop, oftener still a farm, 
And it alone the thief delights to be, 
Though often ’tis a hindrance and a harm. 


But who the beauties of my whole can say ? 
What artist’s genius or what critic’s pen 
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My wondrous all can worthily portray, 
That is and is not of the sons of men. 


ANON. 
We have waited for this February to insert these 
charades, which came too late for February, 1845. 
ED. 





ASMUS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY F. K. BUTLER. 


(Concluded from last No.) 


Tue light which the prisoner had imagined proceeding 
from a divine source, was of a perfectly earthly nature, 
and had thrown some of its rays through the rusty key- 
hole of the little iron door. | 

The bearer of the lanthorn was the county executioner, 
who reckoned among his various charges, the superinten: 
dence of the subierrancan passage and prisons of the 
castle inasmuch as he was also the gaoler. From an 
inborn kindness of nature it was his wont to prepare, 
after his own fashion, the minds of the victims of Justice, 
and bestow on them some good counsel before entering 
with them upon that path whence he should return with- 
out them. 

The needler knew the lanky haggard man, having 
seen him at several public exccutions which in those 
days were not of rare occurrence, and horrified at the 
wide abyss that lay between the expectation of a deliver 
ing angel and the appearance of the headsman, sprang 
up from the stone bench. The executioner, however, 
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drew the prisoner down again beside him, and said, “ Be 
still, Asmus, and I will do you the good turn of preparing 
your soul somewhat for what may not be avoided. Upon 
the assertion and testimony of the gamckceper and _ his 
assistant who took you in the very fact, you are accused 
of dceer-stealing, and as good. as sentenced to death 
alrcady by the court appointed to try such offences, even 
if you deny it; at least l infer so much, from my having 
been sent for already.” 

“ft am innocent—I can prove it—the gamekeeper 
must have heard too how I sang my morning hymn. 
When a man gocs deer-stealing, he does not sing; when 
the cat goes mousing, she Icaves the bell at home ;” 
cried the prisoner, starting up from the bench. 

The executioner drew him down again and proceeded : 
“Tf you will take good counsel, spare yoursclf the useless 
trouble of a defence, and say neither yes nor no: for if 
you deny it you are put to the question, and then the 
judge leaves as few whole bones in your fingers and toes 
as he docs in the larks that he crunches. It is better to 
cast yourself once for all into the hand of God, than to 
fall into the iron gripe of the law.. You have no mercy 
to expect from the earl; he isa good and vigilant lord, 
as may be seen well enough by his prisons, where lie 
neither rotten straw nor dead men’s bones, to show that 
folks have first starved and then mouldered away in 
them. But some weeks ago, as you know, his head 
forester received a bolt through the heart, whereat he 
swore in his great wrath and sorrow and before much 
people, ‘ Now as my name is Haupt, the first deer-stcaler 
that we take shall die by the headsman!’ and that cath 
‘As my name is Haupt,’ has he never yet broken,” 
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_ “Now in God’s name his wilt be done !”” sighed Asmus 
in token that his resolution was taken. 

The executioner resumed: ‘“ Presently the cover 
above will be removed, the cord will be let down, and 
you will be drawn up first and I afterwards. In the hall 
of the castle the judge will ask you whether you took the 
deer off of the springe or not. Whether you say yes, or 
remain silent to this question he will consider it in the 
light of a confession and break the black staff over you 
with as much indifference as he would a garden stick to 
try whether it was sound or rotten. I shall then lead 
you toa small sideboard whereon stand meat and wine 
of which you may take as much as you will. If I know 
you, however, you will pass by the table to the castle 
chapel where the pricst will be in readiness to hear your 
shrift and give you a better viaticum. When all this has 
taken place, the bell of the town-house will begin to toll, 
and we shall go-together to the Pond.” 

The pond of which the executioner spoke was a wide, 
low-lying pasture ground between the castle hill and the 
Altmuhl; to this day it still bears that name on account 
of various ‘hollows where. the overflowing waters of the 
river often remain long after the stream has again with- 
drawn within its banks. The water in these ponds as 
people call them in the Altmuhl valley, is crystal clear, 
and it is a lovely picture to sce groups of cows standing 
ruminating here and there knce decp in it. When the 
condemned man arrived at this place, he saw before him 
the manner of death that awaited him. Not far froma 
shooting gallery in the meadow, bars had been erected, 
and within them lay bound the stag that was to bear the 
poacher into the forest and tear him through its boughs. 
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This creature had been caught alive a year before with 
some of his fellows and put into the dry moat of the 
castle ; bat having in a fit of fury nearly gored one of the 
young earls who had gone down into his keep, his antlers 
had been sawed off some weeks previous, and he was 
now to atone fully for his offence by death. 

A number of spectators stood waiting before the lines ; 
the four sons of the earl, Henry, Conrad, George, and 
Sigismund, from whom descended the four branches of 
the illustrious house of Pappenhim; with them were 
assembled sundry distinguished guests who had been in- 
vited to partake in the Christmas festivities. The most 
noble and illustrious of these was the Lord of French- 
thingen, who, on account of his great wealth was called 
the Golden Knight. Between him and her betrothed, 
George of Pappenheim, stood his daughter in costly attire 
and radiant beauty, but fuil of haughty sclf-will and 
thoughtlessness, and more given to laughing than to that 
serious and consideraie demeanor which so well becomes 
young maidens. ‘The executioner glanced accidentally 
at her careless countenance before he bound the criminal 
on the stag, and mumbled to himself in his wrath thereat, 
“Wait awhile, my young mistress, and I will presently 
spoil your sport.” It was usually his wont to bind the 
cord around poachers to the animal with sevcral separate 
ropes; on this occasion, however, he first knotted the 
six ropes all together; when his assistant inquired 
wherefore he did so, he merely carelessly replied that it 
was a new fasbion he had learnt from his colleague in 
Ellingen, and slung the whole over the ncedler and the 
stag. It was the custom of thosc times for the executor 
of the death-doom to give some word of farewell to the 
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malefactor departing on the dark way—this cither in 
carncst or in jest according as he was himself in the 
mood for cithcr. The executioner did not neglect this 
fashion, but whispered in the needler’s car—‘ One pull, 
friend, on the knot beneath the stag’s throat, and all will 
co off tegcther.” At this instant his assistants having 
loosed the bands of the noble beast, it sprang up and 
few with wide bounds through the avenue which the 
spectators formed into the narrow Hatzenthal, and there 
disapreared with his rider under the young firs and 
becches. ‘ Llounds after!” cricd the daughter of the 
Golden Kiight, looking back te her manly escort, for 
like a ecld-hearted and passienate huntress, she wished 
to see how far the stag would go with his victim of Jus- 
tice. But the hounds had been: forgotten ; whereat much 
displeased she sprang upon her horse which stocd ready 
waiting, and followed after the flying deer, leaving all 
her people far behind. The remaining spectators dis- 
persed slowly ; the Langenaltheiners after loading thcm- 
selves with wire for new work, returned to their village, 
carrying the news of her husband’s execution to the 
necdler’s wife; the boys tarried last, and concluded the 
business by trying experiments upon the stoutness of their 
boots and shoes in the ponds near the place of exccution. 

Ina fow minutes the wild huntress came upon the table 
land which we have described at the beginning of our 
tale. Ona village green she called to a simpleton over 
a hedge and asked if he had not seen the stag go by with 
a man on his Lack. The fellow too lazy to speak, 
pointed towards the wood which lay between that place 
and the stone quarries of Solenhofen, and her black 
Spanish horse bore her thither across the freshly ploughed 
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fields soft with the winter grain. But under an oak 
which stood by the highway he plunged both his fore feet 
into a hole dug by the idle shepherd boys, and fell at once 
as though struck by lightning. The young girl flew over 
his head and remained lying ina deep swoon. When 
she came to herself, nearly an hour afterwards, it had 
become night—night in the sky, and darker night in her 
heart. The bright flame of daring and the fiery glow of 
the chase were spent, and she was like one who falling 
asleep in the poisonous atmosphere of a ball room, wakes 
amid smoking and glimmering candle-ends. Her first 
thought was that she durst not remain there. She tore 
her black velvet dress from the thorns of a May bush, 
wiped her bleeding forehead, and limped further on. 
She was obliged to go round the precipice of the Her- 
mannstein, and so came, as is very often the case with 
people who have lost themselves, in a circle back to the 
very place where she had been thrown from her horse. 
The poor creature, with his broken fore legs, had been 
unable to move, and when his mistress returned she found 
him fighting with two fierce hungry wolves who had soon 
got the better of him. Foxes to which the howling of the 
wolves was a signal of victory, were circling round at a 
distance, like menials in a banquet room before their lords 
rise from the table and leave the remnants in the dishes 
and flasks for their booty. Terror drove the maiden 
away and followed her; for she knew that in every 
hunting district there were wolves’ holes which it was 
difficult to distinguish from the firm soil by day, much 
more by night. Every step therefore she took was in 
utter dismay, like a wanderer on a sheet of ice, who_ 
dreads at every moment that he shall break through. 
VOL. V. 19 | 
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At length she found herself on the edge of the wood, 
and a wide heath where only here and there stood an oak 
or wide-spreading fir; here the ground was safe and un- 
broken, and the moon shone so brightly that the tiniest 
blade of grass cast a shadow on the earth. The maiden, 
however, felt herself even more lost in this wide empty 
space, of which the bounds were hardly discernible in the 
half light that she had while in the forest. She would 
willingly have given all her pearls and precious stones 
for the sound of a bell by which she might have directed 
her course. The wish to lay hold of any one being in 
the fulness of implicit trust, filled, for the first time, her 
whole soul. But the Father in Heaven was too far from 
her; she could not fasten her faith on Him : her guardian 
angel was unknown, anda stranger to her. She now 
threw her first glance into the invisible world for help ; 
but in so doing she felt like the infant opening for the first 
time its eyes upon the visible universe. She had never 
been [ed or instructed to believe. All her near depend- 
ents, nurses, waiting women, servants, guests—all whose 
special business it is to spoil the children of the great, 
had told her over and over again that nothing could ever 
be wanting to the daughter, the only child of the Golden 
Knight. Tbe old and new persuasions were at this period 
still arrayed against each other in undetermined conflict 
in Treuchtlingen : the maiden’s father had not yet declared 
himself in favor of either. During this politic neutrality 
of her father’s she had grown into womanhood. and had 
heard for the last few years nothing upon the subject of 
matters of faith but the passionate disputations, or rather 
cock-fightings of the priests, the principal result.of whose 
clerical labors was to furnish her with amusement and to 
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throw the ecarl’s jester into the background by usurping 
his office. 

Meantime (to return to our story) the howling of the 
wolves increased from the interior of the wood ; probably 
they had collected in greater numbers round the fallen 
steed, and were quarrelling over the diminishing morsels. 
There remaincd no alternative to the lost damsel ; needs 
must she out into the open space ; but on the edge of the 
forest stood already two wolves of another sort—poachers, 
who had made themselves ready to shoot as soon as they 
heard the rustling of the dry leaves. Luckily for the 
maiden they were experienced practitioners, who had 
grown grey in their evil trade, and did not willingly let 
fly a shaft in vain, but always took especial care what 
they aimed at. As soon as they saw a human figure 
issuing from the wood they lowered their crossbows and 
sprang out upon her, for the large sparkling gold chain 
which the benighted damsel wore, had not escaped their 
hawk’s glance. The one barred her way, the other 
seized her dress behind. “In the name of God !” cried 
the terrified maiden, “I am the daughter of the Knight 
Urie von Treuchtlingen. Lead me to th ecastle of Pap- 
penheim where my father is, and he will reward you!” 
‘“‘ Ay,” replied the robber behind her, * he will reward 
us.as he has the needler to-day, with a riding nag out of 
the stables of the wild huntsman.” ‘So so,” exclaimed 
the ruffian before her with a savage grin upon his 
blackened countenance, ‘the golden bird of Treuchtlin- 
gen! worth more alone, than all the other birds that we 
have taken out of the gamekeeper’s nets, these thirty 
years past! The Knight Hans of Meresheim will pay 
good ransom for thee, dost thou not know it, maiden 
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mine? Dost thou remember how when last summer the 
Meresheimer sought thy hand, thy father answered, ‘Hans 
if I durst give thee a counsel, it would be to mend the 
windows and stop the holes in the roof of thy castle, and 
then come and ask again; else might my golden bird fly 
off through some of the gaps in thy mansion.’ But never 
fear, Knight Ulrich! Hans has cages with iron gratings | 
out of which no falcon breaks, much less a dainty gold- 
finch. But before we carry thee to the mountain-nest of the 
Meresheimer, we will pluck oue golden feather from thee 
for ourselves.” So saying the robber drew over her head 
the gold chain with ‘its jewelled ornament, while his 
comrade took from her hand her signet ring, wherein 
both these worthies did their best to prove the opinion that 
from poaching to highway robbery there is but:one step. 
Suddenly from behind the wood-pile beside which this 
was taking place, sprang a man who most abundantly 
testified his identity with him who in the feuds of the 
Nurenbergers with their hereditary enemies, had more 
than once ventured to measure himself wn the famous 
Albrecht Achilles. 

With a thorn cudgel which for the chance of need he 
had brought out of the wood with him, he stretched at 
one btow the first robber on the ground; the second 
fought longer, but stumbling and falling over his crossbow 
which for the greater convenience in plundering he had 
thrown down behind him, his upraised arm was instantly 
dashed to pieces by his adversary, who with the next 
blow shattered his skull. The maiden stood trembling 
by, like gold leaf on a tombstone—she who only a few 
hours before was so important in her own eyes, now felt 
her utter nothingness; one might almost say that her 
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soul was emptied instantaneously of its folly and its pride, 
and all now depended upon the impressions with which 
it might be filled by the following circumstances. Her 
tourageous and happy deliverer comforted her with the 
assurance that they were in the near neighborhood of 
Langenaltheim, and soon pointed out to her several lights 
which yet glimmered through the leafless garden trees 
of the village, although it was past the ninth hour. The 
wanderers had already reached a little lake not more 
than twelve paces wide and long, from whose brink—so 
high was its position—the distant Alps could -be descried, 
and whose still surface nowhere betrayed the sources 
whence it received the water which it supplied partly to 
the air and partly to the thirsty soil around. Thence 
they proceeded across fields sown with winter grain to 
the chapel; here, after pausing to listen, the maiden’s 
conductor led her through the sacristy into the small 
building where a voice was heard preaching ; so far as 
could be discerned by the moonlight there was nobody 
in the chapel but the village priest. Formerly a monk in 
the Benedictine monastery near Solenhofen, he had gone 
over to the protestant church at the same time as his 
provost, and had finally become pastor in Langenaltheim. 
His people loved and honored him uncommonly, for he 
had been the first to declaré to them from his pulpit the 
doctrine of Christ sole Propitiator and Mediator. With 
the most tender care he led his spiritual children to the 
feet of this Saviour; he carried to their sick beds more- 
over, not ghostly comfort alone, but by virtue of his early 
studies, medical aid, and the poor found him ever a 
cheerful and friendly giver; so that if in his cloister he 
had formerly borne the title of Father with little right, in 
VOL. Vv. 19* 
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his village he was a ghostly Father in*the full sense of 
the term. | 
Besides his visible flock, he had, too, an invisible one ; 
at least he did not conceal from the most trusty of his 
followers, that he still held intercourse with the souls of 
those of whom he had formerly had the charge, when a 
monk ; that they could still make themselves understood 
by him, and he by them, and that he perceived them 
when they were assembled before him. It was his 
‘wont therefore on the evening preceding every Sunday 
and feast day to admonish this shadowy congregation in 
the little village chapel. But Asmus—the friendly read- 
er will have already recognized him in the deliverer of 
the damsel—was among the most faithful disciples of 
this pastor of departed souls, and knew that he was not 
well pleased when any member of his visible flock came 
into these nightly gatherings; but he also knew how 
wholesome it would be for the Knight’s daughter, if she 
could listen to this preacher before she returned into the 
world, and this consideration outweighed the other. 
When they entered the chapel the singular preacher was 
already in the midst of his discourse, but Asmus only 
waiting till he paused, drew near the altar where he 
stood, followed by the maiden, and thus addressed him : 
‘** Most reverend father—beside me stands a soul, yet 
wandering in the flesh, who needs most urgently your 
godly exhortation.” ‘I come immediately,” answered 
the priest; ‘wait for me without the chapel door.” 
They listened, and heard him as they stood beneath the 
chapel window, utter one short prayer, arise, and then 
pronounce the benediction to his congregation, after 
which he joined them. On the short way between the 
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chapel and the needler’s cottage, the latter acquainted 
the pastor with the maiden’s whole condition, and led 
them both beneath his roof. 

His children were already sleeping over the bitter dis- 
appointment of their Christmas Eve hopes, his wife was 
yet sitting by the table, the Bible before her was open at 
the seventy-third Psalm, and she was about to read the 
great ‘* Nevertheless” of the believer, in this prayer of 
Asaph’s. With what joy the poor woman received her 
restored husband the friendly reader may imagine—the 
author’s pen will not hold ink enough to describe it. The 
priest however presently put a stop to the tide of ques- 
tions she asked, as well as all those she meant to ask. 
‘“* Martha,” said he, ‘ the love of thy neighbor should go 
before thy own joy: therefore betake thyself quickly to 
the kitchen and order matters4here, for the maiden needs 
restoring, and thy Asmus has had nothing between his 
teeth since the morning soup. What hast thou in closet 
and cellar? Not much, I doubt—for Asmus has but 
barely brought home a whole skin, instead of the little 
wallet full of white bread, sweet and fine meal as is his 
wont on the holy Eve.” ‘Never heed, right reverend 
sir,’ answered Martha, drawing out some dry chips from 
the oven; ‘* the autumn ‘eggs are not all gone, nor the 
summer bacon, and the good wives of the village came 
not empty-handed this evening to comfort me, and folks 
have learnt in their time in the kitchen of the Castle 
Pappenheim what must be done when suddenly unex- 
pected but beloved guests arrive.” 

Thereupon, while Martha busied herself, reaching and 
handing hither and thither in the drawer and casks of the 
kitchen, like a compositor in his.type boxes, the priest 
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sat conversing in the room with the lost maiden. Every 
word of his, fell on good ground and called up in her heart 

that godly sorrow of which St. Paul speaks. In a manner 

that testified to her rapid but complete regeneration, the 

noble maiden described to him the former condition of 
her soul, and he listened to a confession such as he had 

never yet heard within a church, and as the damsel knelt 

before him, imploring from him absolution in the name 

of the Lord, tears fell upon her head from his eyes which 

had long since ceased to weep between the words of 
promise and the benediction. 

Meantime from the wood above, whence Asmus and 
the lady had come, the sound of bugles was heard, and 
by the lights reflected on the sky a procession of torches 
was seen approaching. The priest, who first remarked 
this, said to the needler, ** Asmus, go up into the chapel, 
and take the-tapers from the altar togcther with the can- 
dtesticks ; we shall yet hold a feast of joy and love here 
to-day, and your lamp gives too little light for that. As 
the needler was returning, having fulfilled this commis- 
sion, over the meadow between the chapel and his cot- 
tage, several hounds overtook him running with their noses 
close to the ground, and showing divers signs by which 
the hunters understood they had found a well known 
trace; the riders sprang down from horses covered with 
foam, and gathered upon the spot where the hounds 
wandered and uncertain kept coursing round the chapel 
and the needler. At last came the torch-bearers, with 
two corpses, of which one still held twisted in the fingers 
of his tightly clenched fist, the lady’sneck-chain. It was 
the troop who in the train of the Treuchtlinger and the 
young Pappenheimer sought the lost damsel and after a 
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weary search had at length arrived here. All stood 
amazed when one of the torchbearers threw his light 
upon the countenance of the needler ; they supposed it 
must be his ghost who had been attending the night ser- 
vice and then after the approved old ghost fashion was 
making off with the lights from the altar. | 

Asmus however troubled himself very little about their 
amazement, but cried out to them as if his turn to com- 
mand had arrived, ‘* Noble lords, hold your hounds in the 
leash, that they may not tear my poor watch-dog on his 
chain; you need them’ no more; the young lady sits 
warm and sound in my cottage to which I bid your lord- 
ships highly welcome.” The throng now dispersed itself, 
hounds, horses and men drew off up a hollow way to the 
village hostelry, while their masters followed the needler. 

How much of happy greeting now passed beneath his 
roof, I leave untold, and will merely remark that the 
needler’s dame had good need to spread her finest and 
largest table-cloth, and set in due order the new earthen 
platters, for the head cook of the Golden Knight within 
the kitchen was pouring the wine he had brought with 
him over the stewing plums, so that the excellent savor 
thereof, and of the housewife’s pancakes filled tbe cottage. 

The prettiest sight in the room, however, was the 
needler’s children ; their mother, who after the news of 
her husband’s execution neither cared to go to bed or to 
remain alone, had installed the little ones.in her husband’s 
and her own place, laying two at the head and twoat the 
foot of the bed. Their father’s return had not roused 
them, but when the knights with their jingling spurs en- 
tered, they woke and hid themselves terrified under the 
coverlid. By degrees however they stretched their heads 
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out again like curious rabbits, and at length came so far 
as to speak and answer to the young damsel who had 
seated herself by them on the bed, and to take from her 
hand the marchpane that the Treuchtlingen cook had 
brought for the refection of his lord’s daughter. . 

At length she took the chain which had been with- 
drawn from the rohber’s clutch and cleansed from blood, 
and gave it to the children who were mightily delighted 
thereat, because, as they said, they had long been want- 
ing a chain to fasten their squirrel up with. 


JOEL AND HEMAN. 
A HEBRRW TALE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF G. C. PFEFFEL. 


Ir came to pass in the days when Ehud was Judge in Is- 
rael, that the child Joel, the son of Heman, arose with the 
sun to gather healing herbs at the foot of Tabor, for his fath- 
er, who lay sick with a consuming disease. Heman was 
poor, but godly ; a flood of water had drowned his herd, 
save only one she-goat, which nourished him while his son 
lived upon the roots of the field.. Now as the boy was 
gathering his herbs before the falling of the morning dew, 
lie suddenly heard a rushing noise over his head, and as 
he lifted up his eyes he saw a hawk flying after a ring- 
dove, which dropped down at his feet half dead. Joel 
seized upon it and said within himself, ‘* This bird I will 
make ready for meat for my father, that he may eat and 
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refresh himself before he dics. But the ring-dove looked 
mournfully upon the boy and seemed to say to him, 
“ What! wilt thou too slay me?” Then did the boy 
take pity on the poor bird, and he said unto him, ‘No, 
I will be thy deliverer and not thy destroyer. The Lord 
who fed our fathers with quails in the wilderness, will 
also revive my father.” And the boy let the ring-dove | 
go free, and as it flew away from off his hand, behold! a 
lovely youth appeared before him, beautiful as Adam 
when he first came forthfrom the hands of his Maker. His 
countenance shone like the sun, his raiment was white as 
snow, anda golden girdle was round about his loins. 
‘Blessed art thou,” said he unto the boy, ** because thou 
hast shown mercy to the bird. Iam one of the seven 
spirits who stand before the throne of God, and I was 
sent down to try thy heart. Depart in peace, a fair 
reward awaiteth thee.” Joel fell down upon his knees 
and worshipped, but the spirit vanished from before his 
eyes. | 

Then the boy arose and went on leaping and rejoicing 
towards his father’s hut. But as he ascended the hill 
upon which it stood, behold, his father came forth with 
active steps to meet him, and said unto him, “ Rejoice 
with me, my son, for I have found favour with the Lord, 
and he hath sent his angel that he might heal me. It was 
about the second watch that I was sitting up in my bed, 
and panting for breath; then came a stranger pilgrim 
into my hut. . His beard reached down to his girdle and 
a hundred winters seemed to rest on his grey head, but 
his eye shone like the morning star, and his brow resem- 
bled a marble tablet, on which was written, Peace! * Hail 
to thee,” said he unto me, and stretched towards me his 
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right hand. ‘Canst thou give me any refreshment?’ My 
last cup of milk was standing at my bed-side, I gave it 
to him and said, ‘ Here, father, take this and drink, the 
God of Israel knoweth that 1 have nought else to give 
thee.’ Then took he the cup out of my hand, and drew 
from his bosom a little flask of pure gold, out of which he 
dropped into the cup seven drops, fragrant as the balm 
of Gilead. ‘Drink thou,’ said he, while he handed me 
the cup. Iam no longer thirsty, thy good will has been 
to me refreshment. Drink, my son, in the name of Him 
who giveth life to his creatures.’ I obeyed his command, 
and as [ drank, it grew dark before mine eyes, and I felt 
myself sinking back upon my bed. When I awoke again 
from my slumber, I saw the old man no longer, but I 
perceived a gentle glow in my veins and a new vigour in 
my limbs. With youth renewed like the eagle’s, I arose 
and hastened to meet thee, that I might tell thee what 
great things the Lord hath done unto me.” 

While Heman thus spake, behold, a light cloud sur- 
rounded them, and a voice spake out of the cloud; in 
the ears of Joel it was the voice of the heavenly youth, 
in those of Heman, it was the voice of the divine old 
man.—‘ The Lord is merciful unto the merciful”—thus 
it said, ‘‘ and his blessing rests upon them that do good.” 
The cloud now dispersed, and a fragrance was spread 
around as sweet as the blossom of the grape-vine. But 
-Heman and Joel gathered together stones, and builded 
an altar unto the Lord, upon which on every new moon 
they laid before Him, a thank-offering of milk.and honey. 

L. 0. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SOUL. $og 


‘My children, goodness is the music of the soul." 
(Dr. Greenwood’s Sermon to Children. 





Tuere’s music, music every where— 
Within the conch-shell’s lip, 

And in the sweet blue harebell, where 
The bees and hum-birds sip ; 

There's music in the bursting buds, 
The sunny buds of Spring, 

When rising sap beneath the bark 
New life seems gathering ; 

And when the bending, waving grass 
Sounds like the distant sea, 

As gentle breezes o'er it pass . 
Sighing half noiselessly ; 

And in the bounding rivulet 
Which rushes down the hill; 

Or when it winds beneath the sod 
And mortals think it still; 

There’s music in the wild wave’s roar, 
The mighty sounding deep ; 

And music when the storm is o’er 
And ocean sinks to sleep; 

Music, sweet music with the birds, 
The happy living things ; 

And sportive insects fluttering 
Shake music from their wings ; 

Therd is music, unheard music 
In the falling of the snow; 

Each silent thing in nature 
Doth some sweet music know; 

There’s music, music every where,— 
Above, below, around ; 

In earth, sir, water, day and night 
Its heaven-born strains abound. . 

Beauty is music to the eye, 
As love is to the heart; 
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Children! is there no music for 
Our holier, better part? 
Qh tune your souls to Goodness— 
And while ages o’er them roll, 
Still gathering beauty shall enrich 
That music of the soul. 
"Tis the music sounding sweetly 
In our Heavenly Father's ear, 
In his children’s joyful gladness 
When true Jove hath cast out fear ; 
"Tis the music heard in Heaven 
When the happy angels meet, 
Aod gather in their joyous songs 
About oor Savioar's feet; 
"Tis the music gathering sweetness 
When the eye and ear grow dim ;— 
Dearest children! though in weakness 
Oh begin the joyful hymn! 
8. B 


THE GOOD AND THE EVIL GENIUS. 


A charming little prince tossed on a bed of roses and 
pouted, tossed and crumpled his rose leaves, and pouted 

because they were crumpled. a 
_ Over him, unseen hovered his good and his evil 
genius, gazing into his breast as in a mirror, and drop- 
ping therein good and evil suggestions. ‘The thoughts of 
the youth flowed in this manner. ‘* Alas, what an unsat- 
isfactory position is minc. [have a vizier who governs 
my kingdom and guides my life. I have neither parent 
nor friend to whom I owe a duty ; not even a brother to 
call forth my generosity. How gladly would I change with 
yon poor boy who cuts faggots to maintain his blind 
mother. He at least has a positive duty and performs it ; 
but for me there is no corner in the wide harvest-field of : 
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life. The duties which are left open to me are trivial; 
they bring no joy to others; take no hold of mie; do not 
interest me cnough to compel performance. Yet their 
neglect keeps me dissatisfied and restless. Oh! that 
some one stronger than myself would compel me with an 
imperious’ —‘ Ought,’ whispered the good genius—' Must,” 
insinuated the evil one. For a time the good genius pre- 
vailed, and the youth continued, ‘* Yet why should I long 
for change, which with great incitements to duty would 
bring also great temptations. The poor boy who gives 
his whole. time to suppert miserably two existences, must: 
long to steal the purse and cut the throat of the rich idler 
who passes him in his chariot. Let me not court such 
temptations; let me be contented wtth less splendid du- 
ties and less deadly risks. [f a gracious Providence has 
lifted me above -the surging waves of temptation, and 
placed me in a secure and sheltered spot, let me in grati- 
tude make that spot beautiful. Let me rear on this foun- 
dation a noble temple without stain or flaw, and let me 
not forget how ugly a blemish shows where all around is 
fair. — te 
Already a new light, welcome openings for duty break 
upon me. My ministers ‘are but mortals; perhaps they 
deal not the nicest justice to my people. They cannot 
feel for them as I do; doubtless there are many among 
those millions whom I may snatch from wretchedness and. 
sin. Or grant them to be faithful and zealous servitors : 
there is one realm which they cannot administer, my 
inward life, there I must reign alone. . And if they relieve 
me from the press of outward duties ; how pure and exalt- 
ed should this inward life become. Nota foible should 
gain entrance, no generous emotion should degenerate 
into a weakness, no excessive virtue pass on into a vice.” 


f 
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Here the evil genius exerted his influence. “ Truly 
my life wil] be a watching anda warfare. Agninst whata 
ost of petty noiseless assailants must J defend myself; fax 
the spiritual foes of the tolerably good are small in sta- 
ture, and enter by invisible doors. Truly, it will be a life 
of yigilance and vexation. Like the commander ina 
besieged fortress] must watch day and night. And 
wherefore not imitate him, why myself perform these 
tedious petty duties? He gives to one man the gates of 
the city ia keeping, to another the towers, and placeg 
sentinels along the walls. He biddeth each man be loyal, 
and himself he saketh his ease.” 

The prince arose, hastened to his divan, and announced 
te bis astonished ministers that he was about to abdicate, 
not hig kingdom, but dominion over himself. He was 
abeut te build a perfect and faultless character; but the 
energies of one mind were insufficient for sucha task 
He bad resolved therefore, to give the different parts of 
hig character inte their charge. ‘To one he confided the 
exerise af devotion, his duties toward God: to another, 
the claims of his subjects. On one he enjoined to keep 
him atrictly temperate and modest, on another, to with- 
hold hima from anger and all unbecoming violence. Quae 
was ta supply him with bravery, another with foresight 
and gircumspection. One was to fan his generous féel- 
ingr, ta keep alive gompassion and enthusiasm; another 
was te acquire for him habits of order and punctuality. 
Others were to advance him in various branches of know; 
ledge, and therp was even one courtier who volunteered 
to acquire for him the art of small talk. Thus did the 
prinee, by this memorable arrangement, disprove com- 
plutely, the ancient adage, that, **To knowledge, Virtue 
and Wisdom, there is no Royal Road.” c. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HYACINTH AND VIOLA. 
PROVIDENCE. 


The farthest spot, the smallest thing, 
Is reached and sheltered by thy wing. 


ONE morning just as the sun was rising, Hyacinth and 
Viola ran out together to play, while the air was yet cool 
and fresh. Behind the cottage where they lived, there 
was an apple orchard, and beyond the orchard a salt 
meadow into which ran, winding up from the sea, a nar- 
tow creek, and in the creek was a small row-boat which 
was usually kept fast by a rope ; and in this boat the chil- 
dren had often pushed themselves up and down in the 
creek. ‘ Let us go down through the orchard to the boat,”’ 
said Hyacinth. ‘ Well,” said Viola. The apple-trees 
were white with blossoms that breathed fragrance on the 
cool air of the young spring morning, the grass in the or- 
chard was so high as to touch the bending boughs of the 
dome-shaped trees, the king-cups were so thickly bloom- 
ing that there seemed to be more yellow than green, the 
orchard looked like a golden sea, and the trees seemed to 
sit upon the grass, for their trunks could not be seen: 
‘“* How the apple-blossoms bend down to kiss the king- 
cups !”’ said Hyacinth. ‘* And how the king-cups reach 
up to kiss the apple-blossoms!”’ said Viola. ‘* The sun is 
up now,” said Hyacinth, ‘* what a ruddy glow there is on 
the tops of the white trees ! we will call them little snow- 
clad mountains.” As the children stood and looked on 
this luxuriance of beauty, they took in nourishment for 
their souls; it would have been a luxurious feast for any 
soul, not insensible to beauty, to have seen them bathing 
in this sea of golden flowers, for the king-cups and the 
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grass nearly reached their waists. ‘‘ These millions of 
beautiful flowers look as if they had been showered down 
from the gardens of heaven,” said Viola, ‘instead of 
coming.out of the earth.” ‘ Heaven is not up in the blue 
sky,” said Hyacinth, “ you know the Bible says, ‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is within you.’ ” * Did not God’s hand 
shower down all these king-cups and apple-blossoms ? it 
must be so, for] don’t see where else they can come from, 
they are so beautiful.” ‘*O yes! they all come from the 
hand of the Lord, because all beauty does, his power drew- 
them up ont of the earth.” The children then went and 
stood under the apple trees, and looked up through the 
translucent blossoms; the tree under which they stood, 
wag in such full flower that no leaves, and scarcely a 
branch could be seen. ‘ Whatan alabaster dome !” cries 
Hyacinth, “OQ! it looks as if it were made of white 
light; what a palace the yellow-birds have that are 
hopping about here! but we frighten them out of it, 
cgme let us go to the creek.” 

_ When they reached the creek, they found the baat 
loosed from its fastenings and floating close by the sea 
shore near the mouth of the creek. ‘* No matter,”’ said 
Hyacinth, ‘‘ "tis all the better, there is no danger, let us 
jump in. So they both jumped in. Hyacinth moved 
the hoat up and down the creek, by pushing an oar against 
the beach. ‘The seg is not rough,” said he, ‘I should 
like to go a little way out.” “Let us go! let ug 
ga!” said Viola, “how pleasant to rock on_ these 
little billows, that sparkle so ia the sun!” Hyacinth 
wag only ten years old, and Viola about seven, so they 
could neither of them row a boat over such waves as were 
dancing there in the sunlight ; for they were not so insig- 
nificant as they supposed, till they found themselves rock- 
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ing up and down upon them. But Hyacinth could scuil 
a little, and in that way endeavoured to keep the boat as 
close as he could to the shore; but the wind blew off the 
shore, and every moment the children found themselves 
farther and farther out on the sea. ‘+I wonder where we 
are going to,” said Hyacinth, laughing. ‘* Oh, how pleas- 
ant!” said Viola, “ see, the trees on the shore grow smaller . 
and smaller. There is no need of oars, is there ;”’ cries 
Hyacinth, “the boat floats on so finely without them, and 
besides I cannot guide the boat, so we may as well let the 
wind blow us where it will.” 

“Tt will be sure to blow us just where the Lord moule 
have it blow us, will it not?” said Viola. | 

‘Yes, so we will sail along, it will blow us to some shore 
or other | suppose.” 

*‘ Indeed it must, for we should either drown or starve, 
if it did not. Oh how fine it is to be rocked in the boat; 
come, let us sing the boat-song.” And they sung, 


We are on the bright billows The sunbeams are dancing 


Hurrah! hey day ! Upon the wide sea, 
Beneath and around us And sea breezes blowing 
The merry fish play On you and on me. 
‘Tis blue all above us The foam it is floating 
All ronnd and about : Before our small prow, 
The birds skimming o'er us, The waves are up-leaping, 
They scream and they shout. The gunwale leans low. 


Oh finer than riding 
Along the dry land, 

To bound o'er the billowa 
By sea breezes fann'd. 


‘“‘ The sun begins to feel hot,” said Viola, “I should be 
glad to see the land now, some cool shady place.” “FI 
am so glad,’, said Hyacinth, “that the wind cannot blow 
us to any place where the Lord will not be to take care 
of us.” Viola looked around, and saw no land on either 
side ; every where the blue sky bent down and met the 
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bl-:¢ waves, not even a rock ora vessel was seen, the sun, 
and the little boat with its pretty freight, were_ the only 
objects to be seen in the two vast expanses. ‘* Why !” 
cried she, “ there is no more land, we are out of sight 
of our own shore, and there is no other; do you think, 
brother, that the Lord will let us stay here to starve, or 
cause a high wind to overturn the boat so that we shall 
drown, and then go to heaven to father and mother ?” 

“ Yes Viola, I do believe so; see how fast the boat is — 
driving on, riding the large waves, and yet we do not come 
in sight of land.” 

‘7 do not want to die here,” said Viola, rather sorrow- 
fully, ‘* cannot you do any thing brother?” ** Nothing elalet 
we must wait patiently ; the Lord will provide for us.’ 
©} feel hungry, said Viola. 

** So do I,”’ said Hyacinth, ‘and thirsty too, and warm.” 
A slight haze had been hanging around the horizon where 
the children were looking for land, and which deceived 
them, for it presently cleared away, and a streak of land 
appeared exactly in the direction in which the wind was 
blowing. The children espied it with great pleasure, and 
before night they were near enough to perceive that it 
was an island covered with trees and rocks. And now 
merrily on skipped the boat from wave to wave, its prow 
ever pointing to the island, which looked like a beautiful 
green gem as it sat alone on the vast waters ; it was clothed 
witha variety of trees, whose tops, were now tinged with 
the ruddy light of the setting sun. As the boat neared the 
island, the children saw little animals leaping about on the 
- rocks, which here and there overhung the shore. The 
sun had set, and bright clouds were hanging in the sky 
when the little boat gently touched the bold shore. Though 
the blossoming trees, the various evergreens, the tender 
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foliage of May, and the vine-clad rocks all mingled togeth- 
er, would at another time have been a feast to the eyes of 
Hyacinth and Viola, yet now their bodily wants made 
them almost insensible to it; they had eaten nothing dur- 
ing the whole day, and were heated and tired with rocking 
so long on the sunny sea. ‘* I wonder what we shall find 
to eat?” said Hyacinth, “ the berries are not ripe, and 
the goats are wild, and will not give us their milk.” 

_* And what, brother, shall we drink, said Viola, ‘* we 
camot drink the salt waterof the sea?” ‘Ido not know 
indeed,” said Hyacinth, ** but I will tell you what I think, 
we have been sent to this island, instead of being left to die 
on the sea, so I suppose it is best for us to live longer in 
this world, and IJ think the Lord will show us how to find 
something to live upon.” 

Here Hyacinth leaped on shore, and*having helped hig 
sister toland, he fastened the boat by the rope which was 
still attached to it, to a rock near the water’s edge. They 
made their way as well as they were able amongst the thick 
bushes and tangled vines, in search of a spring of water. 

‘‘ There is surely water for us somewhere here, do not 
doubt it sister,” said Hyacinth, “hark! do I not hear a 
trickling sound! yes! yes! here is a little stream of clear 
water, trickling down a crevice in this great rock, come 
Viola, come.” ‘Then placing their mouths close to the 
rock, they drank of the clear cool water as it bubbled over 
its slanting side. ‘I thought we should find water,” said 
Hyacinth, when he had quenched his thirst. ‘* And next,” 
said Viola, ‘‘ I hope we shall be shown where to find some- 
thing to eat, because you know we cannot live on water 
alone.” | 

* That is true, but I cannot think what can be provided 
for us to eat, for not even the strawberries are ripe yet, 
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if we could find any. How beautiful the flowers are 
here! in what crowds they grow! but we cannot live 
upon them, beautiful as they are. There is a bee, taking 
his sweet supper from a honeysuckle; I should think it 
was time for him to be at home.” 

“If we knew where his home is,’’ said Viola, * we 
might find some honeycomb there for our supper.” 

‘ That is a bright thought, sister, and we ought to thank 
heaven for putting it into your mind. Let us watch the 
bee, and follow him when he leaves the flower.” Both 
-the children kept their cyes fixed on the bee, which 
buzzed about frum flower to flower, for a time, and then 
flew straight onward, and not so high but that they could 
keep him in sight; and very soon he came to an old tree 
whose trunk was broken and hollow, and mingled with 
his fellow bees that were in, and around their chamber in 
the tree. ‘I must take away a piece of their comb,” 
said Hyacinth, “and if I do they will have enough, - 
for bees always make more honey than they can use.” 
“But,” said Viola, “ Tam afraid they will sting you; come 
away, perhaps we shall be led to something else that 
will be as well.” 

“Tam not afraid,” said Hyacinth, ‘* we were surely led 
here that we might partake of their honey, and I-do not 
fear that they will harm me.” * They would not, I know,” 
said Viola. “if they knew how faint and hungry we are.” 
Hyacinth reached into the large hole in the old trunk, 
and presently drew forth a large piece of honeycomb. 
“ There,” said he, “ they have allowed me to take it with, 
out troubling me at all; now let us sit down and eat our 
supper.” There was a large chesnut tree close by, and 
under it a carpet of soft moss ; on this cool soft carpet 
the children seated themselves, and highly enjoyed their 
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sweetrepast. ‘ I should like to stay in this island always,” 
said Viola, “‘ should not you Hyacinth?” ‘ O yes, it is 
so cool and pretty here, and so many birds are singing ; 
but if we lived here all our lives, we could not go to 
school, and learn the things that will make us useful 
when we grow up; we can do no good to any one here, 
but just ourselves, and it is not happy to live all for our- 
selves, is it?” 

‘* We can do good to each other,” said Viola, “I dare 
say there will be a great many things that we can do to 
help each other.” ‘ Yes,” said Hyacinth, “if the Lord 
pleases that we should stay here, so far from all others, it 
will be for some good reason, that we do not know anything 
about: and we can try to please him, by doing all the 
good we can to each other, and that will make us happy.” 
‘¢ But,” said Viola, ‘I am afraid that we shall sometimes 
do wrong if we stay here, because we shall have no one 
to obey, or to tell us what we ought to do. 

©] think,” said Hyacinth, “ if we try to do as well as 
we can, the Lord will let us know insome way, what we 
ought to do: He knows we have no one here to tell us 
what is right.” ‘O yes indeed, brother,” said Viola, 
‘© He will deliver us from evil, because, you know we 
ask that of him every night in our prayer.” 

Having eaten all their honey from the comb, the chil- 
dren went again to the rock, and drank again of the 
water that pute forth in plenty. 

*“* Let us now,” said Hyacinth, * look for a good place 
to sleep in to-night ; which would be besta cave, ina rock, 
ora bed of dry leaves under the bushes? a bed of leaves 
I think ; it will be pleasant to lie in the open air, and 
hear the leaves rustle if we wake in the night.” 
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“ Well come,” said Viola, “ let ug bury ourselves all 
up in the Icaves, that will be fine.” They went in among 
the bushes, and soon found a place just large enough for 
them to lie down ing and which was covered with a thick 
bed of moss and dry leaves. It was now night, for the 
twilight had faded away, and the moon had risen and was 
shining brightly, flickering through the foliage upon their 
bed, and checkering it with light and shade. It was very 
silent all about, for the birds, which shortly before were 
singing gaily, had gone to their nests, and it was not late 
enough in the season for the crickets to be noisy ; and 
the fresh wind, which had borne the boat to the island, 
had lulled away into a soft breeze: so that now there was 


“no sound, except the rustling of the foliage ; and now 


and then the hum of a brown beetle as it flew slowly by, 
and the distant murmured music of the small waves, creep- 
ing slowly over the pebbly shore of the sea, as if fearful 
of breaking the holy silence of the moonlight hour. The 
children collected a few more leaves to cover themselves 
with, and then after having repeated the Lord’s prayer, 
lay down tosleep. So long had they been rocking in the 
boat, that it seemed to them as they lay with their eyes 
closed, as if they were still tossing up and down; and it 
seemed to lull them like the motion of a cradle. Their 
thoughts soon began to be shaped into dreams, and asthe 
wind gently swung the branches above and around them, 
it grew fainter and fainter, and at last died quite away, 
and the low murmur of the little waves sunk into an 
almost inaudible breathing; and the two innocent spirits 
were soon wrapped ina deep sleep, safe in their help- 
lessness, under the watchful love of the celestial angels. 


A. A. G. 
(To be continued.) 
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MARTYRS. 


HUSS. 
{Continued from page 198. } 


Tae friends of Huss in Bohemia made every effort in 
their power for his release. A petition was sent round 
through the kingdom signed by all the nobility and gen- 
try. In this they reminded the council of the safe con- 
duct given him by the emperor, and reproached it with 
imprisoning him before he was tried or heard in his de- 
fence, and begged that he might have a speedy hearing. 
When they were put off, they renewed their petition till 
at last it was granted, and they were promised that he 
should have a hearing in less than a week. They also 
accused the emperor of breach of promise, but the church 
with its false-hearted, dishonorable reasonings apologized 
for him, and poor Huss was left to the tender mercies of 
an ecclesiastical tribunal. ‘The council fixed the first of 
June for the examination of Huss, meaning by this his 
condemnation, for this was their only purpose. ‘They 
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meant to examine his doctrines in his absence, and send 
for him afterwards to hear his sentence. 

His Bohemian friends who came with him to Constance 
went to the emperor and informed him of this plan; he 
was much displeased, and sent an order to the council to 
do nothing in the affair but with their poor victim face to 
face. This had its: effect, and Huss wag summoned to 
appear before the council the next day. 

Before going with him to his trial you will like to hear 
something of his friend Jerome of Prague who had said 
to ‘him in parting, ‘ Dear master, should any evil happen 
to thee, I will fly to thine aid.” 

When Jerome first heard of the captivity of his friend, 

he knew not what to do; he hesitated between the desire 
to follow him and the dread of sharing his fate. Huss 
in his letters to him had urged him not to come, recom- 
mended prudence. to him, and held up his own mistake 
as,a, warning ta him; but his love for his friend and, his 
fearlessness. of evil prevajled against all objections, and 
he, set, out for Constance without any safe conduct from 
OMY; Oe. . 
_ He arrived about the middle of June, and mingling 
with the, crowd by whom he was not known, he overheard 
tha sad, news of his. master’s condition, and that it was 
thought, he would be. condemned in prison without any. 
open trial, and that he, would leave his prison. only to die. 
A, violent panic seized him, and he took flight as sudden-. 
ly,as,he.came. Such was his, haste and, terror that; he 
left. his.sword, behind him, 

The, news. of his. arrival: soon spread, and search. was, 
made for him, when it. was ascertained that he had de- 
parted. Jerome, did not stop until he arrived. at Neber. 
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lingen. There thinking of his impruderice he wrote td 
the emperor for a safe conduct; he grounded ‘his claii 
on his innocence, his rank, and his coming there of his 
own free will. The emperor was honest enough to re- 
fuse it, as he knew it would be of no use to him. The 
council, of whom he also asked a safe conduct, granted 
one upon such terms as clearly meant nothing, for it was 
upon the condition that he was guilty ‘of no heresies. 
Jerome seemed now to set aside all prudence, for he 
went from place to place declaiming without any pre- 
caution or moderation against the council. He was’ 
man of an impetuous nature, speaking out frorn his first 
impulses and never calculating the effect of his words. 
At last one day dining with some ecclesiastics, he called 
the council a school of the devil and a synagogue of ini 
quity. Some of the priests were offended and sent for the 
police officers, aiid poor Jerome was arrested. Ath ot 
was ‘sent when it was known that he was a prisoner, ‘atta 
he was carried to Constance toadéd with chains, piace’ 
fh a cart, and carried, surrounded by 4 guard of soldtefs, 
to the house of the Electot Palatinite. The vardiitis, 
prelates and doctots met on the 23d of May in ‘the Yefee- 
tory of the Dominicans, and gave orders that Jeforie 
should be brought before them. He was ted ‘thfough 
the city by a strong guard of soldiers, the Elector himyeff 
‘as if in triumph leading the melancholy procession. 
Jerome appeared before the-assembly loaded of tathet 
decorated with fetters. When asked why he fied froth 
Consfancé he feplied it was because he had no safe cot- 
duct, and that if he had had one he should hot have fied. 
He defended himself as well as thé could; he was 4 
eloquent tawyer, but it was all in vain. He desivéd them 
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to prave he was wrong, and then he would confess his 
errors. They drowned his voice with clamors and cried 
out, ‘* To the flames with him, to the flames.” ‘If it 
be your pleasure that I am to die,” said Jerome, “ let the 
will: of God be done.”” The archbishop said no, he wished 
his conversion, and Jerome was sent back to prison. 
Towards evening he heard a friend by the name of Pe- 
ter Maldoniewitz call to him through one of the windows 
of his prison. Jerome replied, ‘* Welcome, brother ;” 
and. Peter continued, “ Strengthen thy soul; be mindful 
of that truth which thou hadst so often in thy mouth 
when thou wert at liberty and free from shackles: My 
friend, my master, do not fear even to face death for it.” 
* Yea,” replied Jerome, ‘ many things have I said con- 
cerning the truth, and I will maintain them.” Other 
friends tried to speak to him and encourage him, but 
were prevented. The archbishop of Riga who had the 
charge of him had him removed that very night to the 
dungeon ofa tower in the cemetery of St. Paul, where 
be ordered him to be heavily ironed. His chains were 
riveted to a lofty beam in such a way as to prevent his 
sitting down; whilst his arms were forced by fetters to 
exoss over his neck behind, so as to force him-to hold 
down his head. The old authors who actually wrote his 
history and saw him with their own eyes in this situation 
say that he was kept for two days in this position, fed 
only on bread and water, and without his friends from 
Bohemia knowing where he was. At last Peter the 
notary learned from one of the keepers of his prison 
where he was, and succeeded in procuring for him better 
food. Jerome soon fell. very ill, and he demanded a 
confessor. His hands were then somewhat loosened and 
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at last he recovered from his illness. His confinement 
in this dreadful prison lasted a wholé year, and here at 
present we must leave him and return to Huts. 7 
In a large hall of the cloister of the Franciscans, Jotin 
Huss was brought before the assembly of churchmen of 
all ranks who were to try him for heresy. When he 
appeared before them, his books were shown him ahd He 
was asked if he acknowledged thém td be his produt- 
tions.. He examined them and answered, “I acknowledge 
themn to bé mine; and if any man tnongst You ¢ah poilit 
out any mistaken proposition in them, f will rectify it 
with thé miost hearty good will.” The reading of the 
articles then began, and one present spoke against oie 
proposition. Huss bégan to reply, when there burst forth 
such a furious-clamor from the wholé assembly that ft 
was itipossible to hear a Word that he said. His frieiid 
Petet the notary, who was present, says in his accoitilt 
of the meeting, that “¢ One would have thought that the 
assembly consisted of wild beasts rather than sage Woctors 
assembled té discuss’ grave and important questions.” 
When the tumult had somewhat subsided, Huss made ab 
appeal to the Holy Scriptures ; this occasioned a general 
outcry of * That is not the question " whilé some of théfn 
uttered a€cusations against him and others laughed him 
to scorn. Huss made no further attempt to speak, and 
his enemles énjoyed their triumph. “He is dumb!” 
ériéd they } “ hé has taught the heretical proposition edit- 
tained in the article.” Luther in writing of this sdétie 
many yeais after said, * All wotked thertiselves {nto 
ragé like wild boars; the bristles of their batk stood On 
end, they bent their brows and pnashed their tééth 
apainst John Huss.” He however {i thé utmost aston- 
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ishment, but perfectly motionless, sadly turned his eyes 
round the assembly, where he expected to see his judges, 
but found only enemies, and said, ‘I hoped to have 
found different treatment, and had supposed I should ob- 
tain a hearing. I am unable to make myself heard over 
80 great-a noise, and { am silent because I am forced to 
it, I would willingly speak if I could be listened to,” 
and now he held his peace. Then they said he was 
confounded, and by confession guilty. His few friends 
who were present tried in vain to obtain a hearing for 
for him; all they could do was to postpone his trial. 
The Boheitiien nobles gave the emperor, who was not 
present, perhaps from shame at his treachery,an account _ 
of what passed, and conjured him to be present at the 
next sitting of the council. Sigismund promised that he 
-would attend. The next appearance of Huss before the 
council took place on June 7th. On that day an eclipse 
which was long afterwards talked of in Europe, com- 
pletely darkened the sun’s disc; and it was not until 
‘after the darkness had altogether disappeared, about an 
hour after noon, that the council assembled in the hall of 
the Franciscans, where it had before met. Well had it 
been that they had taken the darkest moment of the 
eclipse for their wicked work. John Huss was led there 
by a large body of soldiers. The emperor soon entered, 
and took his place at the head of the hall; he came to 
secure decency, and he succeeded. He had a painful 
part to play that day. He beheld right in front of him, 
loaded with chains, that same John Huss for whose liberty 
he had pledged his imperial word. He-came with the 
hope of saving from condemnation the man whose trial 
he reproached himself for not having. prevented. He 
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hoped and he. firmly believed that he might save him by 
the influence he might exercise over his mind. But there 
were two things against this, the fidelity of Huss and the 
ruthless cruelty of his persecutors, particularly the two 
men from Bohemia, Michael Causis and Paletz—the last 
his friend in earlier days. They had neglected nothing 
to procure his condemnation, from the fear of the shame- 
ful defeat they should suffer if he escaped their grasp. 

This time Huss was heard. Many charges were made 
against him ; what were false he denied ; those that were 
true he confessed. When he was accused of expressing 
a doubt about the damnation of Wycliffe and of approving 
of his doctrines, he replied, “ These were my words: | 
-cannot affirm if Wycliffe will be saved or lost. I would 

willingly have my soul where his is.” This noble answer 
was greeted with a roar of laughter. He appealed to his 
books to prove that many charges against him were false. 
When accused of appealing from the pope to Jesus Christ, 
he replied, ‘*] swear that no appeal can be more just and 
more holy. Is not an appeal from an inferior judge to a 
higher and more enlightened one, according to law? And 
what judge can be superior to Christ? Is there in any 
one more justice than in him in whom neither error nor 
falsity can be found? Is there any where a more assur- 
ed refuge for the wretched.and the oppressed?” Whilst 
John Huss answered thus with. solemn earnestness, he 
was overwhelmed with mockery and insult. 

When accused of urging the people to arm themselves 
in defence of their doctrines, ‘“‘ Yes,” said he, “ I certainly 
did invite thc people to arm themselves to support the 
truths of the gospel, but only with the arms spoken of by 
the apostle, the helmet and sword of salvation.” 
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After the trial, John Huss was given up to the afch- 
bishop of Riga, who had also the care of his friend 
Jerome of Prague. 

As the soldiers were leading him away, he was called 
up to the emperor, and the cardinal of Cambray accused 
him to the emperor of saying, that if he had not cothe to 
Constance of his free will, neither the emperor nor the 
king could have forced him to-come. “Reverend 
father,” replied Huss, “I said that there were in Bohe- 
mia many nobles that wished mé well, and that they 
could have kept me and concealed me in such & mantier 
that no person could constrain me to come to Constance, 
uct even the king of Bohemia of the emperor himself.” 
At this brave reply the cardinal grew red with anger and 
exclaimed, “Do you hear the atidacity of this mah ?” 
The assembly murmured, and thefe was a great comthd- 
tion atnongst them, when his friend John dé Chluhi reso- 
lutely stood forward and dared to defy the émperor 
himself, in defence of his friend. 

% John Huss,” said he, ‘ has spokeh well. I arh but 
an insignificant person in Bohemia compared with mahy 
others; and yet if I had undertaken it, 1 would have 
engaged to defend him for a year against these great 
sovereigns! what therefore, would they have done who 
are far more powerful than I, and who possess impreg- 
nable fortresses ?” 

The cardinal replied that enough had been suid, and 
exhorted Huss to submit to the council. The emperor 
also endeavored to move Huss and to justify himself; 
he acknowledged that he had given him a safe conduct, 
and said it was to enable hin to have a free hearing bée- 
fore the council, which he had cértainly had; he said 
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that it was not allowable to protect a man in heresy, and 
urged him to submit, and promised him only a moderate 
correction in case he confessed his errors, but that if he 
continued stubborn he would himself light the fire that 
was to burn him, rather than let him escape punishment. 
‘Our counsel therefore is, that you unreservedly submit 
to the authority of the council.” | | 

‘** Magnanimous emperor,” replied John Huss, “I shall 
first of all return thanks to your majesty for the safe 
conduct which you gave me.” Here his friend dreading 
what was to follow such a beginning, interrupted him 
and said, ‘* Confine yourself to offering a justification for 
the stubbornness of which the emperor accuses you.” 

Huss then with mildness repeated his usual defence 
and said, “I did not come here, excellent prince, with 
the intention of defending myself with stubbornness. 
God is witness to the truth of what I assert. Let any 
thing more excellent or more holy than what I have 
taught be shown me, and I am’ perfectly ready to re- 
tract.” At these words the soldiers led him out.and the 
council separated. _ . E. L. FP. 


[To be continued.) 


SICKNESS seems to be meant to teach us the value of 
everything which belongs to existence, nay the delight 
vested in the consciousness of existence itself when all 
else is converted into pain. The faith in the permanence 
of the naked spirit, our very self, exalts us above every 
experience of present evil. C. FOLLEN. 
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FAILURE AND SUCCESS. 


Ir is in failure, in distress, 
When, reft of all, it stands alone, 
And not in what men call success, 
The noble, valiant soul is known. 


‘He who perfection makes his aim 
Shoots at a mark he may not reach ; 

The world may laugh, the world may blame, 
And what it calls discretion preach. 


And he wil! fail to win the goal 
Which low ambition makes its own; 

‘But far beyond, his earnest soul 
‘Stands in the light, though all alone. 


Et was throtigh insult, pain, ‘and loss 
That Jesus won immortal power, 

Thus the great failure of the cross 
Was his triumphant, glorious hour. 


Think not of failure or success ; 
He fails who has a low desire. 
Up to the highest ever press 
Still onward, upward, higher ! higher! 


Make such thy parpose—such thy aim, 

_ That they who watch thy ‘spirit’s Bight, 

Shall look to Heaven from whence it cathe, 
And lose thee in ‘celestial light. ) 


& L YF. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A POODLE. 


TRANSLATED FROM. THE GERMAN. OF G. C, PFEFFEL, — 


We confess a strong partiality for the four-footed herg 
af. the following pages ; but as some parts of his conduct 
in the course of: his long and very eventful life, are ine. 
congisient with any high standard of morality, we must 
beg. our young friends, in case they should consider him 
as intended for their example, to follow him with dise. 
crimination ; and while they admire his wit and sagacity, 
and imitate his gratitude. to his benefactors, kindness of 
heart, docility and fidelity to whatever he considered to 
be. his.duty, to note carefully the difficulties and dangers, 
in which his occasionally thievish propensities involved 
him. Over. his dishonesty and the sentiments of revenge, 
which he sometimes expresses, let them cast the mantle: 
of charity, and remember that, our entertaining friend. 
was, after all but a Dog. His classical and_ historical. 
allusions may be perplexing tosome of his younger read- 
ers, whose inquiries he would probably reply to, in the, 
words, of the mother of Sir William Jones to her son, 
** Read, and you will know.” 

‘SIn one.of the large Jakes which our star-gazers des- 
cry: in the moon, lies an inland, which, for thousands of - 
years has been appropriated as an Elysium for the manes; 
of, dogs, those faithful companions of men. The sober 
bull-dag:and the fawning greyhound, the snapping cur. 
and the gamesome poodle, are here united in fraternal 
groups, from which even the. awkward pug and the dainty, — 
lap-dog are not excluded ; since these as the highest and 
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lowest in the scale of rank, leave behind them with their 
terrestrial skins, the unequal privileges of caste. 

Such a company was once collected around the flow- 
ery border of the lake, when the shade of one of their 
brethren wafted on a silver cloud, arrived in a neighbor- 
mg coral inlet. The new comer was welcomed with 
bustling gladness and introduced tottering into the varied 
circle. After he had recovered himself from the pleas- — 
ing languor of his passage, the chairman of the elub 
said to him, ‘* Brother, the laws of our republic impose 
on you the duty of relating to us the history of your 
terrestrial pilgrimage. We are curious to hear it.” ** My 
history,” answered the shade with a cheerful mien, “is 
far from being an every day one. Had I only possessed 
as I do now, the gifts of reason and language, or a biogra- 
pher, like so many fools and rogues in the lower world, 
the epic of my life would have been printed by subscrip- 
tion, and immortalized by painters and engravers on fans 
and in almanacs. My heroism however cost me too 
dear and often did me.too little honor, to be boasted of 
here, where all delusion ceases. In the mean time, if 
my story can afford an agreeable hour to the circle of 
my new friends, I shall not repent of having been the 
knight of aromance.” 

With longing impatience the company reclined sound 
the stranger, as he related to them the contents of the 
following pages. ; 

“I was born in free Germany, under the poverament 
of a crowned philosopher, who was equally fond of tall 
soldiers and little greyhounds. My mother was the pet 
of a respectable cobbler, whose house she guarded. She 
belonged to the true poodle breed, and since I also was a 
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genuine poodle, it follows that my father too must have 
been a poodle, though I am unable to say any more | 
about him. 

My graceful form and.coal black. skin stiracted the 
attention of a grenadier who was quartered at my land- 
lord’s. He offered him a Turkish tobacco pipe for me, 
and I might thank this pipe for not having been drowned 
immediately after my birth, like my three brothers and 
sisters. WhenI opened my eyes for the first time,-I 
found myself close to the full udder of my mother, wha 
looked affectionately on me and licked my face. Up to 
this time my existence had resembled an obscure dream ; 
the sight of the caresses of my mother excited in -me 
the first feeling of joy. As I was her only nursling, f 
necessarily throve, and my affection towards my good 
nurse increased-with my consciousness every day. | 

When I had reached the fourth week of my life f 
was weaned, and exchanged in due form for the Turkish 
tobacco pipe. Lafleur, so was my master named, 
having taken his departure from France twenty years 
before, unprovided with a military passport, gave me the 
name of Joli, (pretty) which without boasting, I may say 
I justified more and more every day , and corresponded 
to in every tittle. Over his rations of bread and potatoes 
1 soon forgot my mother’s milk, and as -the well-to-pass. 
cobbler sometimes admitted me to his table, { failed not 
of opportunities to practise my young teeth on a juicy 
bone. So passed the halcyon days of my EArt 
soon followed by a more serious epoch. 

You may imagine how I felt, when one day my mas- 
ter, Lafleur, took me by the head and set me upright 
against a wall. This position was so unnatural and 
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fatiguing, that I instantly tried to regain my balance upon 
my four feet; my Mentor however understood how to 
check my natural impulse, by continually tapping my 
paws with a stick. In short, after an eight days tuition, 
I could stand as straight as an arrow against the wall; 
and then he placed a fly-brush on my arm, and decorated 
my head with a paper grenadier’s cap. 

But this was far from ending my school education. 
With many a sigh and many a cuff, I was taught in the 
eourse of a year to beg with graceful humility, to go into 
the water, to look for lost things, to take off my cap and 
to leap over a stick, in honour of Fredenck the Great, 
as well as Monsieur Lafleur. Difficult as my noviciate 
had been, after the completion of my studies I was richly 
rewarded forthe pains | had taken. ll the bystanders 
in the taverns and ale-houses, before whom I was obliged 
tb exhibit my accomplishments, gave me. tid-bits, and 
when my lord and master carried me with him to the 
guard-house, the good-natured soldiers took the morsels 
eut of their own mouths to throw them to me. In one 
word, Joli was caressed by every body, and the. whole 
town rang with his praises. 

My celebrity continued nearly a year; after which I 
began gradually to.sink into oblivion, as I was unable to 
effer any fresh food to the curiosity of the public. To 
femedy this misfortune, my prudent Mentor had actually 
formed the design of beating into me some new tricks, 
when a lucky accident exempted both him and me from 
this task. 

There was a yearly fair in our town, and Lafleur 
availed himself of the opportunity to exhibit me before 
the. strangers at all the corners of the streets and thorough- 
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fares. -My talents riveted the attention of the leader of 
a puppet-show, who had erected his booth in the market 
place. He proposed to associate me with his dramatic 
establishment, and purchased me of my former: ownet 
for two ducats. 

On the same day I had to serve as the Bucephalus to 
his wooden harlequin, when he paraded through the town 
with a kettle drum ia attendance, and announced to the 
aristocratic patrons of his theatre, an extra entertain- 
ment. I was required to play off my pranks in the 
interludes, and was clapped almost as vehemently as my 
rival in the red jacket and pointed cap. After some days 
we removed our temple of the Muses, and repaired to a 
emall moor near a Bohemian country town, where we 
halted. 

Here a lamentable catastrophe awaited me. My new 
patron at once allowed me to display all my talents ; 
finally, he held a stick before me, and said, “ Huzzah, 
Joli, leap for the emperor.” Now as I had only been 
accustomed to leap for the king, and did not know what 
sort of a thing an emperor was, I did not move, and suf 
fered the order to be repeated a third time without making 
the least preparation for a spring. ‘This obstinacy set the 
whole pit in commotion. | My principal was dragged by 
the hair from the stage by a patriotic cobbler, as an enenry 
of the state, and-I should undoubtedly have been sacri- 
ficed on account of my political blunder, had I not found 
means in the general confusion to escape through a back 
door. Iwas as yet too little accustomed to my new 
master, to seek shelter in his lodgings; I seized in prefer- 
ence, the favourable opportunity for obtaining my liberty, 
and ran straight forwards to a field, where I hid myself 
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under the high grain, which protected me from all 
discovery. I passed the whole night in my asylum; on 
‘the following morning, hunger compelled me to desert it. 
I directed my course towards a village which I perceived 
in the distance, and full of confidence, I turned into the 
best ale-house which stood on the road. 

. How great were my surprise and joy, when, on enter- 
ing the room, I saw my instructor, Lafleur, sitting behind 
the table, with a glass of beer in his hand, and relating to 
the landlord the history of his desertion from the Russians! 
He recognised me as speedily as I knew him; I sprang 
into his arms and licked his brown cheeks, while he called 
me by name and pressed me to his heart. The landlord 
and landlady, stared at us alternately, and as they saw 
me eyeing with greedy looks, a piece of bread which lay 
on the table, they and my friend, vied with each other in 
indemnifying me for my long fast. 

_ After the repast, we proceeded on our way, and in 
two days arrived at Prague, where Lafleur sold himself 
anew. He failed not, to repeat my old collegiate exer- 
cises with me, and as he now wore an imperial uniform, 
it: was his first business to teach me to leap for the empe- 
-ror. This name had been so deeply impressed on my 
memory, that it. cost little trouble to familiarize me to the 
new manceuvre. | — . 

My talents brought him many pennies, and { should 
have been the happiest poodle in the world, if my envious 
comrades had not disliked, and often maltreated me. 
Lafleur saw this, and only waited for an opportunity to 
extricate me from their caprice. This was not: long in 
coming. A country nobleman who had come to Prague 
in quest of a tutor for his:‘sons, but could find no one who 
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would serve for the sixty gilders, which he allotted as the 
salary, was desirous of carrying back to them a compan: 
ion at least, and thought he had made a grand bargain 
when I was consigned to him by my Mentor for six gilders. 

The gracious lady, and her most patrician family, 
opened their eyes wide, when instead of -a professor of 
the humanities, they saw a poodle spring out of the coach. 
f may say however without vanity, that the little masters 
at least, exulted in the exchange, especially when their 
kind papa had justified his procedure, by the practical 
evidence of my accomplishments. 

In a few days I was regarded, notwithstanding my 
plebeian descent, as the youngest child of the family. 
The young ones fed me from their own plates, and put 
me to bed in their chamber. And my master caused 
a splendid colar to be made for me, engraved with his 
arms, and furnished with this inscription, “I, Joli, have 
the honor to-belong to his illustrious Excellency, the 
Lord Baron of Rehbok.:” 

An old proverb says, “ Nothing is harder to bear, than 
good days.” The idleness and sumptuous living which 
I had now been enjoying for two months with my noble 
patron, inspired me with the insolent idea of paying my 
addresses to Diana, one of his handsome pointers. Noth- 
ing could equal the baron’s indignation at my presumption, 
‘“‘ Hollo, Nimrod,” he cried, (that was the name of his 
chief huntsman,) “shut up this beggarly cur in a kennel, 
and feed him on bread and water.” Nimred executed 
his orders so punctually, that I looked like a skeleton, 
when after an eight days castigation, the enon masters 
humbly pleaded for my release. 

It took-more than a month for me to recover my former 
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cheerfulness ; but the favor of his Excellency I could not 
recover; 1 had recklessly trifled it away forever, and I 
perceived too well: that he retained me solely on account 
of his children. Their caresses compensated me for the 
alienation of their father, and I was beginning to bear his 
humors with stoical indifference, when I became a second 
time the martyr of my tender-heartedness. 

- Upon a beautiful autumn morning-I accompanied my 
young masters on a walk to a neighboring forest. A 
secret instinct carried me towards a bush, in which [I dis- 
covered a living creature. The sight of it riveted all-my 
senses, and I never ceased whining and barking until the 
little gentlemen, who had been whistling for me in vain, 
ran towards me with inquisitive impatience. They found 
in the bush a new born child, which was lying on a mean 
straw pillow, and with wailing cries bemoaning its exis- 
tence. The hearts of the boys, though rough, were not 
destitute of feeling. The eldest took the child in his 
arms and hastened, accompanied by his brother, in tri- 
umph with his booty to the castle. 

Their gracious parents were still sitting at Fhe: break- 
fast table, when the procession, of which I was not the 
hindmost, entered the family hall. Both the children re- 
lated what had befallen them with joyful enthusiasm, and 
the youngest did not fail to extol me as the originator of 
this fortunate discovery. He had not finished speaking, 
when his gracious papa threw his long pipe into the cor- 
ner with a smash, and roared ont in a bellowing tone, 
‘ You little mischiefs, what have you been doing? Do 
you think then, that I will maintain all the foundlings in 
the country ? Have I not two to feed already, which 
were found on my estate? You should have let the brat 
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lie. And you, good ‘for nothing beast,’ he continued, 
while he thundered at me with the look of a Cerberus, 
‘stay, I will reward you for playing the good Samaritan.’ 
Quick as lightning he seized his cane, and this moment 
would have been my last, if just as he raised it Nimrod 
had not opened the door, bringing in a hare. I perceived 
this lucky moment, and sped ee like an arrow to the 
mark. 

I cleared hedges and ditches, and never looked about 
me until I found myself in a hollow road, from which 
could discern only the pinnacles of the castle-tower: 
Here. I laid down by a brook and cooled my parched 
tougue with a drink of Water. 

Exhausted with fatigue, and still more ith deadly 
fear, I sank into a deep sleep, from which I was first 
alarmed at high noon by a travelling mechanic, who 
threw himself down by the brook to enjoy his scanty 
meal. He took a penny loaf and a piece of cheese from 
his pocket, and thereby excited my appetite. I seated 
myself on my hind-legs, and so humbly invited myself to 
be his guest, that without a moment’s hesitation he shared 
his cold collation with me. 

As every road was alike to me which favored my 
flight, 1 pressed myself on my benefactor as his travel- 
ling companion. For though geography had formed no 
part of my learned education, I could still clearly per- 
ceive that his line of march constantly removed me far- 
ther from the dreaded citadel of my,tyrant. On the 
way, ] improved every opportunity of pleasing the good 
fellow. The wind blew off his hat; I lifted it up from the 
ground and presented it to him so gracefully, that he 
immediately formed a financial speculation on my talents. 
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With this view, he pulled so long on the fastening of my 
collar, that he at length succeeded in freeing me from 
this aristocratic ornament. I testified to him my grati- 
tude by a summerset which Monsieur Lafleur himself 
would have applauded, and I could not cease from shak- 
ing myself and moving the joints of my neck, like a 
malefactor who is released from the pillory. My com- 
panion threw my collar into a ditch, though not before he 
had read the inscription and ascertained my name. 

- We travelled on confidentially with one another about 
six days, when without any farther adventure we reached 
the city of Dresden. It was noon, the chimneys smoked, 
and from the kitchen window of a stately hotel such a 
relishing savor greeted us, that we both at the same mo- 
ment experienced a strong inclination to ee more 
closely this laboratery of good living. 

We marched straight into the kitchen, where we found 
the host’s son, an active youth about eighteen years old, 
in the very act of taking an immense turkey off the spit. 
My companion without demur offered to sell me to the 
young man, and by way of puffing his merchandise, set 
me to practising some of the master-pieces which he had 
noticed in me on the way. The bargain was not yet 
concluded when the landlord entered the kitchen; my 
companion forgot to take off his hat to him; with the 
swiftness of a bird I darted forward and pulled the cover- 
ing from his head. This evidence of my polite manners 
decided my fate. The landlord gave a hard dollar for 
me, with a bit of cold meat into the bargain, and by way 
of welcome threw me the half stripped remains of a leg 
of mutton, which I found to be exceedingly relishing. — 

In a few days I forgot the tribulation I had undergone, - 
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‘and my curl-clad skin which had hung loose about me 
during my pilgrimage, began gradually to fill out. 1 put 
forth all my genius to win the favor of my new master, 
and in a few weeks became a general pet. 

' A‘second time I suffered myself to be dazzled by my 
good fortune. Not satisfied with the perquisites of the 
kitchen and with the dainty fragments from the host’s 
table, [ at length yielded to the dire temptation of pur- 
loining a splendid carp fromthe roast-meats. For some 
moments indeed I had struggled with this wild freak ; 
but at last it was impossible for me to resist my liquorish- 
ness, and I was caught in the full enjoyment of the for- 
bidden fruit, as my master detected me in the very act. 

With foaming rage he seized a roasting spit and flour- 
ished it over me so unmercifully, that had not his son 
hastened to my succor, my greediness must have been 
atoned for with my life. Inthe mean while, to the great: 
delight of a cur who was kept chained in the court, I was 
driven forth to the inn-yard with scorn and disgrace, and 
the assembled servants received the strictest orders never 
under any pretext whatever to permit me again to cross 
the threshold. 

With heavy heart and drooping head, like a panto 
sinner, I forsook a city where so many of my brethren 
had envied my happy lot, and determined to hide my 
shame in some solitary nook. Accident, or rather the 
unseen. hand of justice, favored my purpose. It con- 
ducted me to the hut of a nailsmith in a miserable ham- 
let.. He was sitting upon a bench with his wife devour- 
ing his evening meal; as I came before him and without 
ceremony begged for a share of it, the smutty Cyclops 
said to his helpmate, ‘ Only see, Hannah, what a stout 
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poodle! As I am alive, he can replace for us our dead 
Spitz.” ‘Thou art right,’ answered the wife, ‘ but he 
probably has a master.” ‘ What of that-?’ rejoined Cas- 
par, ‘we will keep him notwithstanding.” Upon this he 
offered me a piece of his barley bread as a bribe; the 
woman brought a string out of the room, and before I 
was aware I was tied to the work-bench. 

As soon as the man returned to his labor, he fastened 
me to a wheel, on which | had to go forward constantly 
and so blow the bellows. At first indeed I attempted to 
protest, but Master Caspar returned me a couple of such 
heavy blows with the handle of his hammer, that J at 
once submitted to my calling, and by virtue of my natural 
docility, under the name of Moor,I seon excelled my 
predecessor, the deceased Spitz. : | now to all intents led 
the life of a galley-slave. From morning to evening I 
turned my wheel, and nothiag but greats and barley 
bread was set before me to recruit my strength. In my 
hours of vacation, ] was obliged to permit my master’s 
gon, a boy of six years old, to ride on me, and if I re- 
vealed my discontent by a bark or a snap, I was reduced 
to obedience with the cudgel. 

For six weeks 1 endured this furnace of affliction ; but 
at last my patience was exhausted. On a Sunday, after 
the wedded pair had gone to ehurch, having first shut me 
up in the room with my little. tormentor, despair over- 
powered me. With my head I paked an opening through 
a window which looked on the road, and rallied all the 
feeble remains of my strength fer an escape from my 
house of correction. 

In the mean while, it would have been easy for my 
oppressor to have caught me could he have dreamed of 
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my flight. On my accursed wheel I had forgotten how 
to run, and it was not until after an hour that I recovered 
the free use of my limbs; they then condueted me in 
a sharp trot towards a farmyard, where my spectral form 
succeeded in procuring for me a dinner and shelter with 
the kind-hearted farmer. : 

On the following morning, recruited with new energy, 
I was early on the road, because I was still fearful of 
being discovered by my pursuing master. I consequent- 
ly avoided the highway, and followed a footpath which at 
last conducted me to a village situated on a stream. 

. At the entrance of jit, I perceived a pretty young 
peasant woman kneeling by the side of the brook, and 
with a cheerful countenance washing some baby-clothes. 
A sweet little maiden, four or five years old, was sitting 
by her on the grass; she had a couple of roasted pota- 
toes in her apron, and one in her hand, which she was 
just putting to her mouth. I approached the child with 
the benevolent helpfulness of a loafer. But alarm at my 
appearance, and apprehension for her breakfast drew 
from her a loud shriek. The mother turned her head 
and read’ my friendly sentiments in my_eyes. * Do not 
be afraid, Lizzy,” said she, ‘he will not hurt you; the 
poor animat is hungry, give him one of your potatoes.’ 
_ Lizzy obeyed and offered me one, which I took out of her 
little hand as politely as I possibly could, and ate by her 
side, | : 

_ The mother had now finished her washing, and hung 
the things ata little distance on a line which she fastened 
to two fruit trees. While she was thus employed, Lizzy’ 
wished to imitate her mother’s operations; she crawled 
nearer to the bank, and stooped over the water to wash 
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her pocket-handkerchief. The poor child’s head grew 
heavy, and she tumbled into the water without uttering a 
sound. I saw her fall, sprang in after her, and held her © 
up above the water long enough to give time to the 
mother, who came running at the splash, ‘to receive 
from me the precious treasure. She soon recovered on 
the maternal bosom, and the mother, as she prepared to 
carry her home, looked round after me and called ina 
a loving tone, ‘ Come with us, deear poodle, as long as | 
live you shall share my bread.” 

There is a language which all animals understand. 
Minna spoke in this language. I was satisfied with my- 
self and followed her with joyful steps to her residence. 
While she was undressing her child, she related my 
achievement to her husband, and-she did it with a 
warmth which the cold heart of the thresher could not 
resist; he cast on me a look of. approbation and my 
adoption was agreed to. 

I lived a whole year with my kind-hearted peasant- 
woman ; not indeed in superfluity, but in a happy medi- 
ocrity ; and if the Dresden flesh-pots did sometimes 
occur to my mind, I needed only to recollect my tread- 
mill in order to bless my destiny. The grateful Minna 
often threw me a thigh-bone ora skin of bacon which 
her spouse had destined to, the watch-dog, and as Lizzy 
grew bigger she often reminded her of the obligation she 
owed to me. 

T hoped to have sided: my days with these good souls ; : 
but fate had otherwise determined. Minna died at her 
third confinement, and before six months expired the 
widower took to himself another helpmate, of whom the 
first sight permitted me to augur no good. She was a 
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tall, hellow-eyed personage, whose face proclaimed war 
on all the world, and whose heart knew no other passion 
than covetousness. Scarcely had she established a foot- 
held ia the house, when she omitted no opportunity to 
vepresent me to her husband as a lazy good-for-nothing. 
Eivery crumb that Lizzy gave me her eyes followed until 
it had reached my stomach, and she never failed to de- 
monstrate to the company at table, that every mowthful 
whieh I enjoyed was a depredation committed on the 
hens and doves; ah! and even on the equally useless 
cat. 

In accordance with this judgment, my fare was daily 
curtailed ; but my affection for Lizzy made me endure 
hunger without complaint, and when in company with 
the pious maiden I visited the grave of her mother, 
which she adorned almost every morning with flowers 
and tears, we always returned to house invigorated 
and even cheerful. 

One day it occurred to the malicious step-mother to 
steal after us, and surprise us in our quiet offerings to the 
dead. Ina furious passion she tore the maiden away 
from the grave, and as I attempted to defend my friend, 
she attacked me with a thick rod which she carried un- 
der her apron, and gaye me two such violent blows across 
the eyes, that I was obliged to leave her and craw! away 
under a grave-stone. The stripes then fell on the poor 
child, whom she dragged away with her, and I heard the 
horrid woman rip out these words, “ff that cursed dog 
had let you drown, it would have been no matter.” 

Nothing but the image of suffering innocence could 
have induced me to return to the peasant’s cottage ; this 
I did as soon as my pain bad subsided, end I was again 
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able to open my eyes. But scareely was I seen to 
glance across the threshold of the gate, when at a signal 
from that harpy, who was keeping watch at the window, 
I saw her husband and the two servants sallying forth 
with flails and dung-forks. Lizzy ran after her father 
with uplifted hands, but he was deaf to her entreaties $ 
I nodded a mournful farewell to the little angel, and sav- 
ed myself by means of the very stream from which I 
had rescued her.” | L. 0. 
[To be continued. } 
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FROM THOMAS N. TALFOURD’S ION. 


Ft is little : 
But in these sharp extremities of fortune, 
The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 
Have their ownseason. ’Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drain’d by fever‘d lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourn’d, "twill fall 
Like choicest music ; fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again: _ 
And shed on the departing soul a sense, 

' More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honor’d death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels. - 
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FTHE SCHOOLMATE RIDICULED. 
‘ (Concluded from last No.) 


“© A paTIENT wishes you, ‘sir, in the study,” said 
Enoch, opening the door to find whether Dr. Appleton 
were at home; “ the messenger seems in great haste.” 

Without waiting for a moment’s farther explanation to 
his daughters, whose feelings were indeed most painful- 
ly aroused by the account he had given them, Dr. 
Appleton left: the room to answer this new call on his 
_time ; and the sound of his voice in the entry, informing 
their mother that he should not return till very late, took 
from them all hope of knowing anything more of this 
painful subject till the-next day. They sat in silence ; 
Mrs. Appleton grieved by her daughters’ folly ; and they 
recalling with bitterest regret the cireumstances which 
had marked their intercourse with Lois. Awakened 
conscience brought back, with fearful distinctness, the 
scornful leoks and sneering words they had heaped upon 
this gentle girl; the jests which they had made upon her 
appearance, her dress, and her peculiar manner, (jests 
which had raised’a laugh among those who in their hearts 
really despised them for doing so, even while they laugh- 
ed,) now rushed from what seemed the forgotten past, to 
rebuke and torment them. ‘The sweetness and patience 
with which she had borne their unkind remarks; her 
quiet perseverance in her duty amid all their attempts to . 
tease her ; the blushes of diffidence and wounded feelings 
they had so often made to overspread the countenance of 
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the noble girl, who had had no cause to blush for her own 
faults; these all returned as accusing angels to convict 
them of heartless folly. They shrank from the series of 
painful remembrances, and yet could not are from 
them. 

‘¢ How cruel we have been, sister,’ exclaimed Catha- 

rine at last; “Cruel, Kate! yes, hateful! Mother, you 
must despise us both.” ‘‘ Despise you my daughters! Oh, 
no! most profound pity do Ifeel for you ; for 1 am sure 
you have given yourselves food for bitter reflection.” 
_ “ Bitter indeed ! you say truly,” said Kate; “as long 
ae I live, I can never forget it. We shall have to pity 
_each other, Susan ; and yet [ am more to blame than you 
were, and ought to have known better than to encourage 
and assist my younger sister in doing what I knew to be 
wrong.” 

‘‘ Do not make any such exeuse for me, Kate ; I knew 
as well a3 you, that we were doing wrong: ah! how I 
wish I had felt then, how shamefully wrong it was, as | 
have since I first began to suspect whe the patient might 
be, about whom father felt so much grieved.” 

‘“‘ Listen always, my daughters, to the ‘still smell 
voice,” in its first utterances of reproof; # is gentle then, 
winning you towards the right; it is the dear Father's 
voice, ealling you to himself; this hour’s suffering shows 
you what is the eonsequence of despising its warning.” 

“ But how could we have done so, at all;” replied 
Susan, ‘‘and how eould we have continued so long to 
wound another’s feelings, who never injured us? Before 
father had quite finished, I felt that they must be some 
monsters he was speaking of, though all the while I knew 
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was ourselves ; why did we not appear so to ourselves, 
in the midst of our miserable jokes !” 

“It is the certain consequence of continued wrong- 
doing that we lose our quick perception of the right. But 
did you not sometimes feel ashamed of what you were 
doing ?” 

“© Yes, indeed; often,” ecelatingd both at once. 

‘Do you remember, Kate, that day you. were reciting 
your lesson in. the Latin reader to Eliza Rand; and 
through the whole recitation you mimicked Lois’s tones, 
so that all the class were ready to laugh except she, poor 
girl, and she could scarce keep the tears from her eyes? 
I have not thought of it since ; but I remember how I piti- 
ed her then when I saw her troubled; and determined I 
would never do anything more to tease her; but when 
we went.down stairs, to dress to go home, and I found 
what a funny looking, great, flaring bonnet she put on! I 
asked her to let me walk home under her bonnet with 
her, as it was raining fast, and I had no umbrella ; then, 
because the’ girls laughed at my pitiful joke, I went on 
making rude observations on the rest of her dress, and 
forgot my resolution.” 

* Oh yes | Susan: and above all, do you ee 

that time in the reading class when the difficult quotation 
from Milton was to be read by each ; both of us had read 
it imperfectly, and when it came to her turn, we > — 
' “That trembling voice, that blushing face are present 
to me now,” interrupted Susan, “as we (thinking our- 
selves very witty,) raised a Jaugh at her expense ; while 
she quietly, but with evident pain, went on doing what 
she was requested to do. I should think she would 
hate us.” 
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“It is not in her nature to do that,” said Mrs. Appleton. 

‘I almost wish it were, that our cruelty might not 
seem to us so utterly inexcusable,” replied Susan. 

Thus in the first moments of their amazement and self- 
reproach, did the sisters recal) various instances of their 
unkindness and folly. - 

‘‘ But we must do something for her, mother,” suggest- 
ed Catharine ; ‘cannot Enoch go there with me this very 
evening, that I may carry her some grapes or oranges 
which may cool her lips to-night ?” 

‘“Yes, mother; and now that I know how to make 
isinglass jelly, 1 cun get up before light, and make a glass 
of it to carry to her as soon as it hardens,” added Susan. 

‘You forget, my daughters, that the mere - feverish 
imagination of your presence fills her with terror. We 
cannot tell how the reality of your approach might affect 
her in this delirious state ; you have carelessly and harshly 
swept the strings of this fine instrument, till it is all 
untuned, and answers to every touch with sad discords ; 
gentler and more skilful bands must pepe the wrong, 
and restore the harmeny, if it ean be done.” 

‘if !? exclaimed Catharine, in a tone which shewed 
how acutely she felt the doubt which her mother’s words 
implied; and both the girls relapsed into a painful silence, 
trembling as they thought of their os presence in 
that sick-room; 

Long days and nights for many. weeks, did Lois lie 
confined to her bed, often terrified by unreal visions, the 
sad fruit of previous mental suffering. Dr. Appleton 
attended her with all a father’s love and care: Mrs. 
Appleton too watched by her at night, gently soothed her 
pains and calmed her excitement, in her frequent visits ; 
till the bewildered mind regained its natural tone, and all 
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dark fancies disappeared. She never entered the sick- 
room without some little gift from Catharine or Susan ; 
their choicest plants lost every flower the very day they 
appeared in bloom on the stalk ; for the rose, or geranium, 
or heliotrope, must shed its fragrance on the pillow which 
they, alas! had planted with thorns; as she became able 
to take food, some delicacy, prepared by their hands, or 
brought by them to her door, tempted her feeble appetite ; 
nameless, innumerable marks of interest proved to the 
invalid each day, that beyond the four walls where she 
had been so long a prisoner of disease, some hearts were 
beating with most kindly feelings towards her. As she 
became able to sit up and enjoy conversation, she began 
to question her good doctor about a visit from his daugh- 
ters, who had been so kind to her; expressing the liveliest 
interest in the expectation of seeing those who had thought 
so much of her comfort. Her heart always tender, and 
made: still more so by the sufferings she had endured, 
yearned to express to them her gratitude for their contin- 
ued kindness, and to manifest to them the love which had 
gradually, in the train of delicate benefits, stolen into its 
pure depths. It wasa sore trial for Dr. Appleton, and 
he feared the effects upon her weak frame, of such a dis- 
closure as the truth must be ; he therefore told her gently 
but firmly, that she must not yet ask to see any other 
friends than those who had been in daily attendance upon 
her; but, that when she was strong enough, he would 
bring his daughters to see her. She relied so entirely 
upon his affection and judgment, that she no longer pressed 
the subject ; but waited patiently for the time he should 
judge fit. 

_ Thesisters knew of her anxiety to see them, themselves 
desiring, yet dreading the interview. How could they 
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appear before one they had so deeply injured! How 
could they tear aside the veil, which a few weeks of kind- 
ly service had spread around them? and show themselves 
to her as her former tormentors. 

But during these weeks of slow convalescence, Dr. 
Appleton had not neglected a correspondence with his 
old friend ; he had written him immediately on his first 
visit to Lois, and kept him constantly informed of her 
situation; no answer could be sent from the hand of 
her afflicted father ; but his words, in the writing of one 
_ of his younger children, shewed how deeply grateful 
he felt for this kindness towards his child from the 
friend of his: boyhood, and responded most warmly to 
the expression of a friendship, which time and distance 
had only hidden, not quenched. Still farther; Dr. A., 
on receiving accurate information on the state of Mr. 
Evans’s eyes, felt convinced that he could do something 
for his relief ; perhaps quite restore his sight. Detained 
_ by pressure of medical engagements, he could net leave 
the city for so long a journey ; but he wrote a most urgent 
request to his friend to come to Boston as soon as his 
affairs would permit, and try the effects of his skill. The 
proposition was accepted: and arrangements made for 
him to undertake the journey in the beginning of spring, 
about two months from the time of which we speak. 

“See, doctor,” said Lois, as he entered her room one 
‘morning ; “ are not these baskets pretty ?” 

The Dr. examined the tasteful straw plaiting which 
formed the baskets, a his admiration of the 
work. 

‘“‘ She has taken great delight in working upon them 
whenever she has felt able, for this last fortnight ;”’ inter- 
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rupted Miss Locke ; “ and I have sometimes been afraid 
she would do too much for her strength.” 

“Ohno! Aunty, it has not tired me at all; I wasonly 
afraid I should not finish them in time for a. New Year’s 
gift; forI do wish my two friends to know that I think 
of them when I cannot see them. Will you take them 
to your daughters tomorrow, doctor? As you have come 
so early to-day, 1 shall finish them before you come 
again, as I could not else have done. For think, how 
strange itis! When! came to mark their names on the 
handles, I could not recollect, nor Aunt Jane either, that 
we had. ever heard their names mentioned.” 

Dr. Appleton was now driven ‘to the disclosure he had 
long meditated upon. the means of making. ‘ My 
daughters’-and ‘“‘ my friends” had from the beginning 
been the terms applied, the ene by the obliged iavalid, 
the other by the father, to’the two girls; unintentionally 
on her part, but by him as a necessary silence in regard 
to their names. But now he felt it was time to disclose 
to her that those who, unseen, by delicate attentions, had 
done so much to wile away the wearome hours of itl 
ness, had been the chief cause of that lingering fever, 
the teazing schoolmates, whose imagined presence had 
darkened and filled with dread the first weeks of suffering. 

“If I tell you my daughters’ names, perhaps it will 
make them seem very unlovely to you, and quite put an 
end to all your grateful feelings to them,” said he. 

‘© Ah! I know you, doctor! You are trying to make 
fun of me; perhaps you will tell me they are called 
Jerusha or Jezebel, or some other ugly name ; but I shalt 
not believe that.” 

“ But what if I should tell fyou that they are” ——he 
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hesitated a little, a father’s pity contending with other 
feelings, when Lois interrupted him with, 

‘*Qh! I have pictured them to myself a hundred times, 
as I lay thinking on the bed, with nothing else to do, till 
I imagine I have seen them as many times. They have 
the mildest eyes, the sweetest smile, the most kindly 
protecting look, as if they would let no harm come to 
me. Let me guess what names to give to so friendly 
faces. Are they Rose and Emily ?” 

“© No.” 

‘“‘ Are they Hester and Mary then?” 

“No; you will ae guess ; the names will be a 
painful sound to you.” 

‘* What can he mean ?” thought Lois, looking inquisi- 
tively into the face of her friend. 

‘* What were the names, my love, of the girls who 
treated you so cruelly at school ?” 

‘* Catharine and Susan Appleton,” answered she, with 
a painful effort, and an evident surprise on uttering their 
names ; as if she had never before observed that those 
unkind girls had the same surname with the dear friend, 
who had inspired her with deep respect and love by 
his devoted care of her through her long illness. 

‘While I blush to say those are my daughters, let me 
also say that no words or deeds of theirscan ever a 
their deep repentance for conduet so cruel.” 

The baskets had fallen upon the floor unnoticed, and Lois 
sat gazing in his face with the bewildered expression: of 
one awaking from a dream into some unexpected scene ; 
she could not utter a word ; but clasped both of her pale 
hands before her face, while big tear-drops trickled fast 
between her thin fingers. 
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_ The good Dr. silently departed, leaving the kind aunt 
to soothe his young patient. — 

When he made his visit the next morning she wel- 
comed him with a smiling face and ‘** Happy New Year” ; 
shewed him the baskets with the names, Catharine and 
Susan, prettily wrought upon the straw, and said, 

‘These are the names of your daughters, and hence 
my friends; the past shall be all forgotten, except their 
kindness to me.” _ 

““ My noble girl!’ exclaimed Dr. A.,‘‘this forgetful- 
ness will be easier to you in your generous spirit, than to 
them in their bitter regret.” 

*“* Ask them” said she, ‘never to mention it to me; 
let us meet as new friends, not old acquaintances.” 

The visit was made the next day ; with what throbbings 
of heart we, who are in the secret of the scene, can 
imagine ; but never from that time till the end of their 
friendly intercourse, which only closed when death parted 
them, was the subject alluded to between them. Long: 
years after, when Catharine heard one of her own 
daughters ridiculing and mimicking a schoolmate, she 
told her, with such solemnity as the painful remembrance 
inspired, this story of her school-days ; with good effect, 
it is to be hoped. 

When Dr. Appleton considered Lois able to bear the 
ride, he removed her and Miss Locke to his house ; where 
every attention which kindness could prompt was paid to 
her; and she was made most happy by the prospect of 
soon seeing her father. In the spring he arrived, and 
was welcomed in the same hospitable home. 

The expected operation being performed upon his 
eyes, proved perfectly successful. But how could the 
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Dr. part with his dear George Evans! How could Su- 
san and Catherine let Lois go to her far home! . _ 

It was finally concluded that the old friendship of the 
fathers, the strong attachment of the daughters need no 
longer fear this separation. Mr. Evans obtained, by the 
aid of his friend, such business in Boston as was more 
advantageous to him than to return to the west; and be- 
fore long he, established with all his children in a dwell- 
ing near their friends, helped the Dr. in relating the . 
many stories of their Stockbridge home and farmer-life. 

H. E. & 
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Nor many years ago a gentleman lately from Scot- 
land, called on Mr. H., at his seat near Wilmington, Del- 
aware, from whom he had some letters. While walking 
in his garden abounding in excellent fruit, the latter ob- 
served, that, show him what he would, his guest insisted 
he had seen muckle better in Scotland. Determined 
however to surprise him, he privately ordered his servant 
to tie some gourds on a pear tree, whilst they were at 
dinner. When the cloth was removed, “ Now, sir,” 
said Mr. H., “I think I can show you something you 
never saw in Scotland,”and taking him. to the tree, he 
asked the astonished Scotchman what he thought of those 
pears, ‘In truth sar,” quoth he, “ they are verra fine 
piers indeed; but I think I have seen full as large in the 
Duke of Argyle’s: gardens, though I must e’en confess 
that they had not quite sic lang nacks.” | 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HYACINTH AND VIOLA. 
(Continued from last No.) 


FAITH. 


Let love reign in this heart of mine, 
And then will faith’s full glory shine. 


Crear and bright and brisk and joyous rose the morn- © 
ing ; thousands of birds were singing as if they had just 
found out that they could sing, and were overjoyed to 
discover what a fine thing it was. Breezes blowing 
fresh, waves dashing in full freedom on the shore; myr- 
aids of flowers were opening, buds and blossoms and 
green leaves danced together in the light of morning, 
and the goats leaped upon the rocks, and insects buzzed 
everywhere. ‘QO look up: look up, Viola!” said Hya- 
cinth, as the birds in the branches over his head awoke 
him, “there is a great fire gleaming red through the 
trees!’? Viola opened her eyes and beheld the red 
gleam ; up the children started and ran out from among 
the bushes, and soon were standing in an open place, in 
full view of the eastern sky, and there, a@ though blaz- 
ing out of the ocean, was “ the burning heart of heaven’? 
—the fire of fires,—the open eyes of the young day, 
pouring out light and love, over the awakening earth, 
—clouds of ruddy gold floated around, like curling locks 
clustered round the brilliant orb, like the mane of the 
roused lion over his fiery eye,—the sea repeated the 
glory, and every wave sung, as it leaped up to catch its 
share of the brilliance. ‘‘ Now,” said Viola, after they 
had watched the sun till they could see the entire orb 
above the waters, “let us seek our breakfast; can we 
find the bee’s nest do you think ?” 
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* Ido not remember just where it was,” said Hyacinth, 
“ but we shall find it I dare say, because there is nothing 
else for us to eat, but honey.” 

‘‘How do you know,” said Viola, “there may be 
other things here. I will tell you what I dreamed of. 
I dreamed we were ina boat, and there came @ very 
high wind and overturned the boat, andI thought we 
were drowning, and I cried out, and said, Oh, what can 
save us now, and then I heard something within my 
heart say ‘fear not,’ and I saw, just above my head, 
high up in the sky, a little white cloud, only a speck, and 
then it had the shape of a dove, and it flew right down 
to us, and then it seemed te be an angel, and looked in 
my face with a look of love such as mother used to 
have, and told me that the Lord could save us even then, 
and when the angel said so I believed it, and prayed to 
be saved, and all at once, the sea in which we were 
drowning became a meadow full of blue flowers, so full? 
that it looked tike a blue sea, in which we were wading 
up to our waists.” . 

“Oh, beautiful,” said Hyacinth; “ and the Lerd could 
ehange the sea into a meadow of flowers for us if we 
had full faith, could he not?” ‘ Yes indeed,” said Viola, 
who had run off a littke way, “ Yes indeed,” echoed a 
large rock, near which she stood. ‘Only hear !"’ said 
Hyacinth; “ the rock repeats that it is true.” ‘* What a 
nice echo,” said Viola. “ But I did not tell you all my 
dream. I said to the angel, that I wished I could always 
have faith, and asked how I could, and the angel said, 
“The moonlight is made out of sunshine.” ¥ said I did 
not understand, and then the angel said, * Whence com- 
eth the sun’s light ?’ and I said, from the sun’s heat ; then 
the angel said, ‘ Whence is the light ofa lamp?” { said 
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from the oil within the lamp; and the angel said * Let 
your life be warm, fill your heart with oil and the lamp 
of faith shall burn bright, and the waves shall not ovet- 
whelm thee;’? then I saw that the centre of all the 
flowers was of a glowing red, while towards their edges 
they were still blue, and the angel cried out, ‘Oh! the 
burning fove of their hearts!’ Then the flowers all 
became lamps, and the calyx part held the oil, and the sta- 
mens and pistils were the wicks, and the petals wete the 
flames ; and the angel said, * Faith feeds on love and so 
lives ;’ then all at once a great desire to do good came into 
my heart, and there was a sheep lying down by my side, 
and I was lying down too, resting my cheek on its soft 
wool, and when I began to think about doing good, some 
pretty birds fluttered in the air and sung, and then there 
was a sunbeam in the sky above my head, which was an 
entire circle, and the angel said it was the shape of 
Love, and it glowed with the colors of faith.” “ Oh how 
beautiful!” exclaimed Hyacinth, “how beautiful 
shouted the echo. ‘ Now I will tell you what I dreamed 
about,” said he ; “a little insect. I thought I was lying 
down by the side of a pond, amongst ‘the lilies of the 
valley that grew wild all around it, and in one bell of the 
lily close beside me and breathing on my cheek, was 
one of those beautiful little bright green bees. Whata 
splendid palace you have! said I. Is not that your heav- 
en? {should think I was in heaven, if I were in such 
a splendid place, how beautifutty must the tight pour in 
around you through your transparent walls; and the 
incense that is breathing there, and the feast of honey 
that is ever spread before you. ‘This is one of my 
many beautiful mansions,’ said the bee, ‘ but my heaven 
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is every where, for my heaven is the delight I feel in 
doing that for which I was made, that for which I am 
best fitted. [em happy all the time, whether I work in 
the dark cell, or in this incense breathing temple; every 
flower is a temple for me, and my worship is to do what 
I was created to do, in the tiny bell of the lily, or in 
that grand and noble edifice the blue Fleur de Lys, or 
in the white one with its dome of pearl, or the tulip with 
ruby-red, or golden walls, or any of my flower-mansions 
with pictured ceilings, tall columns and winding aisles.’ 
Then I heard a voice in my heart saying: he is in 
heaven always, because he is doing the will of his Crea- 
tor always. Close by me among the lilies, I saw some- 
thing, a little bright green thing, half beneath and half 
above the mould; ‘ What is it?’ said I: something 
answered, ‘Sunrise ;’ then a plant that grew near, 
whispered, ‘It is a child of mine that was buried last 
year, and now is the moment of its resurrection, it is 
entering its heaven, it is springing into the light of day, 
to live a life of use; this is its second birth. Then 
it was no longer there, but I saw a hard, brown thing, 
with a bright and moving thing appearing from within it; 
what is that I cried, and the answer again was ‘ Sunrise,’ 
and the little bright thing grew brighter and larger, and 
at length the golden butterfly fluttered high up in the 
blue air. I saw on the ground a cold, dark looking 
stone ; I turned away from what was unbeautiful to my 
eye and’ watched the little shinning bee, working so ear- 
nestly among the flowers, but happening to turn my 
head again, O, Viola! a diamond had been born from 
the cold, dark stone, and burst forth in its brightness, like 
a melody from silence: the voice again cried ‘ Sunrise !’ 
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and this sunrise, said the little bee, glows in the humat 
soul whe it begins to love to do the will of God.” 

** But comé, Viola, we forget our breakfast.” They 
sooi found the bee’s nest, and Hyacinth broke off anothét 
large piece of honeycomb; having eaten what they 
wished, they drank again frotn the clear spring of the 
tock, and then they wandered about to see what els 
they might find to eat; soon they came to a piece of 
swampy ground; there, down in the wet they saw some 
vines which had red berries on them. ‘“ What are those 
beautiful great red berries ?” said Viola; “are they youd 
to eat do you think?” “I will find out if I cai,” sal 
Hyacinth, and he took off his stockings and shoes, and 
waded intd thé swamp. ‘ Ah, they are cranberries,” 
said he} and he plucked some and put them into his 
pocket, and when he ‘returned he gave Viola half of 
thern. The cranberries tasted very refreshing after the 
sweet honey ; but still it was not agreeable to eat a great 
many of such sour berries. | 

“ Now,” shid Hyacinth, “let us go to the beach to 
look for some kind of shell-fish that might be fit td eat,” 
as they could scarcely take enough of the sweet honey 
to satisfy their hunger. The shoré was sttewed with 
beautiful shells, aid Hyacinth filled his pockets and 
Viola her apron full. It was not long before they ob- 
Berved a tree near the water on the ends of whiesé 
branches were hanging some pretty shells, which pro} 
ubly at high tide were befteath the water, but now the 
tide wae quite low, and Hyacinth easily teached thers, 
tnd took down several, but when hé fourid they had 
éhéll-fish intheni he did dot téke any more, especially 4 
there were endugti other shells on the shore, whieh had 
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no living creatures in them ; and picking up all the pret- 
tiest shells they could find, they returned to the shade of 
the trees, and sought out a bed of soft moss to lay the 
shells they had gathered on; ‘“‘ Let us make a garden 
here,”’ said Viola, the violets growing in the moss shall 
be the flower beds, and we can get sand from the shore 
and make little paths, and take the shells to border them 
with.” 

‘“Q, yes! how pleasant,” said Hyacinth. So they 
took some of the large shells, and went to the beach, and 
filled them with sand, and set to work, and laid out their 
little garden. ‘I have not quite shells enough,” said 
Hyacinth, “to finish my path; if I had only three 
more I should have just enough.” ‘Oh well!’ said 
Viola, “ now I can do a little thing for you: I can give 
you three of my shells,—you have done something for 
me three times since we have been here, and | have done 
nothing for you. Iam very glad that I can do one little 
thing for you.” . 

.., ** What three things have I done,” said Hyacinth. 

‘* Ott~yau.got the honeycomb twice for me, which I 
could not have done very well, and you got the cranber- 
ries for me, which I am sure I could.not have done.” 

‘© Qh so [ have !” cried Hyacinth, smiling with delight ; 
*‘ [ thought we should not have to live all for ourselves.” 
‘Do you think,”.said Viola, “that we shall stay here 
always.” 

** Yes, Viola, now that we are here in this* pleasant 
place, it will hardly be worth while to be floating again 
in the boat at sea.” At that moment the flapping of 
large wings was heard near by, the children ran out in 
the direction the sound seemed to come from, and found 
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themselves in an open spot, where some goats had been 
feeding’; they were now scampering away, in a great 
fright, for a large eagle had stooped among the herd, and 
was at that moment rising with a young kid in his talons. 
On beholding the children, the eagle dropped his prey 
and soaring upwards was soon out of sight. The 
goats had also hastened away and the little kid lay disa- 
bled on the ground ; its mother, though terrified, stood not 
many yards distant, looking, as if in doubt whether to 
return and guard her darling, or to seek her own safety 
in flight. The children stood still, watching her, and 
fearing to approach the little one too suddenly, though 
they wished much to ascertain how much it was hurt. 
It was not long before the mother’s love prevailed over 
her fears, and she approached her young one, though it 
lay very near where the children stood. It was rather a 
barren spot where the kid lay, with rocks all around, and 
_ the grass was short, and there were no trees or bushes to 
yield it shade. ‘It will be a pity to let it lie here,” said — 
Hyacinth. ‘‘Could you not go and take it up,” said 
Viola, ‘‘ and lay it down in the shade on some soft grass 
or moss?” But Hyacinth was afraid of alarming the 
mother, by attempting to take her young; “besides,” 
said Viola, “‘she might run at you and hurt you. Let 
us try in some way to make them less afraid of us, for 
they must suffer if we do not help them; how pleasant 
it would be for us, if we could teach them to know us, 
then we could have them to play with, and could get 
milk to drink from the mother.” 

* Oh! so we could, but what shall we do to make 
them like us; let us offer the old one some leaves that 
she would like to eat, and get some water for her in the 
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dipper that we found in the boat.” And they went among 
the trees and bushes and gathered various kinds of 
leaves, and approached the goat very gently, dropping 
the leaves on the ground, and then seated themselves on 
the grass at a little distance while the goat came timidly 
up and nibbled them, looking up every now and then et 
the children and then turning to her little one, as though 
she mistrusted their good intentions. ‘Let us wait 
awhile till she seems to be thirsty,” said Hyacinth, * and 
then go and get her some water; she will be more likely 
to come near and take it, if she is very thirsty you 
know.” So they waited till about noon, and then went 
and filled the dipper with water from the spring in the 
rock, and brought it and set it down by the little kid and 
went away. It was not long before the children had the 
satisfaction to see the goat approach, though timidly, and 
put her nose into the dipper and take a good draught. 
The children continued near the spot the greater part of 
the day, because they wished to accustom the animals to 
their presence ; and when they were tired of sitting still, 
they went and amused themselves at the echoitig rock, 
singing, shouting and laughing, that the rock might do 
the same. In this rock they found a large cave, from 
the entrance of which could be seen a fine view of the 
sea, and of the western sky, for the rock was not fr 
from the shore on the western side of the island. Thé 
top of the rock was in some places covéred with earth, 
so that the herbage and grass could grow there, and even 
some small trees. Just above the entrance of the cave, 
and stretching their boughs over the top of thé rock, 
stood two pine trees, apparently growing ont of ond reet 
and beneath them at the edge of the rock, grew a cle 
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matis vine, and hung down in luxuriance over the en- 
trance of the cave. The children went into the cave, 
and sat down near the entrance and said they would sing 
a hymn together. It was a beautiful hour, and all 
around was beautiful, and the_ children themselves were 
beautiful, and their voices were soft and clear. There 
was a lovely melting together of twilight and moonlight, 
the sunset glow had mellowed away into a soft rosy hue 
which lingered to meet the mellow though bright moon- 
beams. Like brother and sister they met and kissed ; 
the warm blush of twilight and the delicate coolness of the 
moonlight, interweaving themselves one within the other, 
each breathing its beauty into each, till they were seen 
as one loveliness. The vine that hung over the entrance 
of the cave, swung faintly to and fro, and the measured 
breathings of the scarcely moving sea came faintly to 
the ear, and this with the pleasant notes of a few birds, 
that chose to lengthen out their song beyond the rest, 
seemed rather to accord with, than to interrupt the eve- 
ning hymn that the children were singing, as they sat 
together, half in the shadow, and half in the mellow light. 
By the time they had sung two or three hymns, the 
moonlight was streaming into the cave, and the shadow 
of the swinging vines moved across their faces, the twi- 
light had passed into clear moonlight, as half dreaming 
and dim thoughts floating in the mind ripen into dreams. 
It was time to leave the damp cave, and the children 
went and laid themselves down on their bed of leaves, 
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KINDNESS. 


Ah, pleasantly we spend the day 
{n doing what kind things we may. 


“ Oh! how high the sun is up,” cried Viola when she 
awoke. “ Brother, look there, what is that pretty thing 
down on the grass among the leaves ! it looks like a piece 
of rainbow.” 

“ Where, sister ?” 

“Out there, in that little sunny spot.” 

‘““O yes, I see how pretty it is! I know what it is. 
There is a thick spider’s web spread upon the grass, and 
it is covered with drops of dew, the sun shining on it, 
makes a little piece of a rainbow,! suppose there is a 
little spider under there, but he does not know what a 
pretty awning there is spread over him. “ Those rain- 
bow colors make me think of something I dreamed about. 
I saw on the ground a rainbow such as you dreamed you 
saw last night, in the sky; a circular one you know; 
it was very brilliant, and I thought 1 heard small sounds 
coming from it, I went nearer to it and found it was hot 
a rainbow ; but a circle of flowers so arranged according 
to their colors as to look at a distance like a rainbow, and 
what usually we smell as odors in flowers, was heard as 
music, and those flowers which had spicy breaths took 
the lower tones, and those of sweet breaths the higher. 
And presently they were no longer flowers, but singing 
birds flying around ina circle; and as they flew round 
and round, they ever moved up higher and higher, and 
the circle became smaller and smaller, and the notes of 
the birds grew fainter, though more and more shrill, and 
seemed ever to melt‘more and more into each other, till 
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at length I only heard one shrill and small sound, and 
then all J saw was one bright silent star fixed up in the 
sky, and it seemed now to be evening.” 

‘*Come,” said Hyacinth, now let us arise and go and 
find our breakfast.” ‘Let us first give the goat her 
breakfast,” said Viola. ‘ Ah yes!” cried Hyacinth, “I 
thank you, Viola, for thinking of it.” And they gathered 
fresh leaves and offered them to the goat, who was quite 
hungry and ventured to approach very near the children. 
It was quite a pleasant amusement to go and gather dif- 
ferent kinds of leaves for the goat, and as fast as the 
water became warm in the sun to fill the dipper again 
from the cool, fresh spring ; and the goat seemed to grow 
every hour less fearful of them, and more willing that 
they should approach the little one, which was still 
scarcely able to raise itself from the ground. 

Towards sunset a dark cloud began to arise in the 

west. ‘¢ How grand it looks,” said Hyacinth, “‘ does it not 
look like a great dark rock rising up out of the sea, Vjo- 
Ia?” ‘Oh! yes, like a ledge of rocks.” ‘ Presently,” 
said Hyacinth, ‘‘] suppose we shall see it spread longer 
and longer, and then lift itself up from the sea and move 
along through the sky and hang directly « over our heads.”’ 
‘“* T hope not,” said Viola, “ for it will rain, I suppose, and 
the goat and kid will get wet.” ‘‘ We must take up the 
kid and carry it into the caye, and the mother will fol- 
low,” said Hyacinth, “See! it looks blacker and 
blacker, and spreads more and more, and I hear the 
thunder rumbling along through it. It seems now like a 
great sea monster, growling as it rises. A thunder storm 
is coming. Hark! the thunder rofls more and more 
heavily. Let us go and get some leaves to make a bed 
for the kid.” 
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The cloud had now spread itself like a dark veil over 
the face of the sun, and by the time that the children 
had gathered the leaves and put them into the cave and 
laid the kid upon them, large drops of rain began to pat- 
ter down, and the lightning flashed from the cloud, and 
the thunder rolled like the bass of a great organ. 

The mother followed her little one into the cave, and 
so the children and their two dumb companions were 
snugly sheltered in the cave together, and the children 
stood near the entrance to see the rain pourdown and the 
lightning flash. ‘I love to see the refreshing rain,” said 
Hyacinch, “for the earth was quite dry, the sun has 
been so hot.” 

“The lightning strikes sometimes, does it not?” said 
Viola. ‘Oh yes!” said Hyacinth, “ it kills.” 

“It might strike one of us, or the kid, or the goat, 
might it not ?” 

“Yes, it may if the Lord permits it to.” ‘ Perhaps 
He will permit it to,” said Viola. 

‘‘ Perhaps so,”’ said Hyacinth, * but we cannot tell, for 
we do not know at all when it is the right time for us to 
leave this world,—but see, Viola, the blue sky is peeping 
out from between the dividing clouds; the thunder seems 
to lay far behind the lightning, and the drops come down 
slowly. The rain will soon be over.” 

In a few moments the cloud had passed over and hung 
in the eastern horizon, and the sun, now near its setting, 
burst forth in full, and as it seemed, increased splendor, 
as though not only the earth, but the bright orb itself 
had received new lustre and beauty from the refreshing 
shower. A. A. G. 

(To be continued.) 
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